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THE CHICAGO ANARCHISTS OF 1886: 
THE CRIME, THE TRIAL, AND THE PUNISHMENT. 
BY THE JUDGE WHO PRESIDED AT THE TRIAL. 


** And the law is common sense.” 





the city of Chicago, to the building in which 
the criminal court of Cook County held its 
sessions. The hotel is on the southeast corner 
of Clark and Michigan streets, and the court- 
house was (it has been torn down to be replaced 
by a better) on the north side of Michigan 
street, a little east of the hotel. The men were 
guarded from all communication with any per- 
son by a bailiff of that court at each end of the 
short procession which their ranks composed. 

The case of the anarchigts was on trial, and 
these — Frank S. Osborne, James H. Cole, 
Charles B. Todd, Alanson H. Reed, James 
H. Brayton, Theodore E. Denker, George W. 
Adams, Charles H. Ludwig, John B. Greiner, 
Andrew Hamilton, Harry S.Sandford, and Scott 


— , He Jel G. Randall—were thejurors selected andsworn 

oo 2 pear cn, eee to try the issue between the people of the State 

‘f - | ; wy of Illinois and August Spies, Michael Schwab, 
Samuel Fielden, Albert R. Parsons, Adolph 


Fischer, George Engel, Louis Lingg, and Os- 
car W. Neebe, indicted for the murder of 
Mathias J. Degan, on the fourth day of May, 
1886, in Chicago. Upon that trial the State 
- was represented by Julius S. Grinnell, State’s 
. TERE aES WER EERerERS Attorney, Francis W. Walker and Edmund 
O* the morning of Friday, the twentieth Furthman, Assistant State’s Attorneys, and 
day of August, in the year of our Lord George C. Ingham of counsel; the accused 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-six, were attended by William P. Black, William 
twelve men, ranging in age from fifty-three A. Foster, Sigmund Zeisler, and Moses Salo- 
years downward to early manhood, walked mon as counsel; and I, as judge, presided. 
two by two from the Revere House,a hotelin The short journey that these jurors were then 
Copyright, 1893, by THe CeNTURY Co. All rights reserved. 
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making was the last one of the many they made 
over the same route; every day, except Sun- 
days, from the fourteenth day of July preceding, 
they had, several times each day, under like 
restraint by the watchfulness of bailiffs, paced 
to and fro between the hotel and the court- 
house ; and some of them had done so from 
the twenty-first day of the month before, on 
which day the trial began. Twenty-one days 
passed away in selecting the jury; 981 men 
were called to the chairs where the jury sat, 
and were sworn and questioned, before the 
dozen who tried the case were accepted. At 
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left, he avoided all recognition of any acquain- 
tance who might be in the multitude that 
filled the street. The time for the court to con- 
vene was nearly an hour off; yet Michigan 
street was thronged, so that vehicles went 
around another way, and the people pressed 
upon one another to make a path for the jury. 
Upon those jurors, and the case pending be- 
fore them, the attention of the civilized world 
had been fixed for weeks, and now that world 
awaited their verdict with painful anxiety. 
We who participated in the trial did not know 
until it was ended with what interest we were 
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all times the dozen chairs were kept full, and 
when a man went into one of them he became 
a close prisoner, not to be released until he was 
rejected as unfit to serve on the jury; or, if he 
became one of the chosen twelve, not until he 
and his fellows gave the final verdict. 

On all former occasions when the jurors were 
on the street, they had conversed with one an- 
other, had looked about them, at the people, 
at the buildings, at the trifling incidents of street 
life. On this morning each man walked in si- 
lence ; turning his eyes neither to the right nor 


watched by all Christendom. The jurors had 
no access, either by newspapers or conversation, 
to any source of information, being at all times 
either in court, in a room set apart for them 
in the court-house, in a suite of rooms at the 
hotel, or in a body taking exercise on the 
streets; and always, when not in court, guarded 
by bailiffs. The counsel engaged in the case 
were fully occupied, when out of court, pre- 
paring for the work of the next session. I read 
the papers very little, and declined all conver- 
sation upon the subject that occupied my busi- 
































ness hours. But we did know that 
the immense court-room — much 
too large for the easy and orderly 
conduct of an exciting trial — 
was constantly crowded. The room 
was a hundred feet long, and the 
width and height were proportioned 
to the length. Across each end ex- 
tended a gallery. These galleries, 
with the exception of one afternoon 
when the expediency of the usual 
rule was shown by the disorder that 
broke out in one of them, were kept 
closed and empty. At the. begin- 
ning of each session of the court 
I announced that no person would 
be permitted to stand in the court- 
room, except in the way of duty; 
that no one could lounge on rail- 
ings, oron the arms of seats, but that 
every spectator must be down in a 
seat, or leave the room; and this 
rule was strictly enforced, Also, that 
there must be no talking, whisper- 
ing, or laughing, and that any token 
of approval or censure of any of the 
proceedings would cause the im- 
mediate expulsion of the offender 
from the room. I had been in- 
formed that upon one noted trial 
in that room there had been great 
disorder, and I determined to pre- 
vent a repetition of that disgrace. 
With one considerable and one very slight ex- 
ception, there was no audible expression of feel- 
ing by any of the audience throughout the trial. 
Reluctantly, when Mr. Grinnell was about to 
begin his closing argument to the jury, at the 
solicitation, without his knowledge, of many 
of the bailiffs in attendance, and upon their 
assurances that they could prevent all disor- 
der, I permitted the galleries to be opened. As 
soon as people began to enter them, I re- 
ceived a note from Mrs. Black, wife of the 
leading counsel for the defense,—she being con- 
stantly in attend ance,— stating that many per- 
sons had desired to hear his speech, and had 
been prevented, as they could not get into the 
court-room, and asking if I thought it was fair 
to open the galleries for an audience that had 
been excluded when her husband spoke. I 
recognized the justness of her complaint, and, 
calling Mr. Black to the bench, showed him 
the note of his wife, and offered to clear the 
galleries and to shut them up again, if he pre- 
ferred that it should be done. He thought it 
not worth while, but the event showed how 
unwise it was to open them. During his speech 
Mr. Grinnell made some impassioned excla- 
mation (I do not recall the words) to the ef- 
fect that nobody feared anarchists, at which a 
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storm of applause broke out in the east gal- 
lery. A futile attempt was made to discover 
who began it, and after some delay Mr. Grin- 
nell proceeded without further interruption. 
The other exception, earlier, was in this wise. 
Doing what Lord Coleridge has since been se- 
verely criticized by the English papers for do- 
ing in the famous Baccarat trial, I permitted 
the bench to be filled with spectators, mostly 
ladies. My own wife was usually there. It 
was the best place for hearing the speeches to 
the jury, who sat in a double row immediately 
below the bench. I use the word “bench” 
technically for the space occupied by a large 
desk with many chairs behind it. When Mr. 
Foster addressed the jury for the defense, his 
wife was there. The lady forgot herself, in her 
admiration for the really splendid effort her hus- 
band was making, and very slightly, by a little 
touch of her palms, showed her pardonable 
pride in her husband; a quick gesture and a 
warning look from me recalled her to the ne- 
cessities of the place. 

But I must go back to the morning of that 
Friday with which I began. 

The evidence closed on Tuesday, the tenth 
day of August. The argument to the jury be- 
gan the next morning, and continued until 
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Thursday of the following week, the jury be- 
ing addressed by Messrs. Grinnell, Walker, and 
Ingham for the State, and Messrs. Black, Fos- 
ter, and Zeisler for the defense. Immediately 
after the midday recess of the court on Thurs- 
day, the charge of the court to the jurors (or, as 
called in Illinois, the “ instructions ”) was read, 
and about four o’clock the jurors retired to the 
room in the court-house set apart for their de- 
liberations. It was generally known that they 
would not be allowed to leave that room until 
they had agreed upon a verdict, or should, for 
some cause which would make a verdict im- 
possible, be discharged by the court. 

When, therefore, the morning papers of Fri- 
day announced that the jury had returned to 
the hotel at half-past seven o’clock of the even- 
ing before, the reading public jumped to the 
conclusion that a verdict had beenagreed upon, 
and thousands flocked toward the court-house. 
But they could only see the jury pass. Very 
few persons, other than representatives of the 
press, and the relatives or especial friends of 
the defendants, were admitted to the court- 
room, or even into the court-house, by the offi- 
cerson guard. Mingled with these relatives and 
friends were numerous policemen, who watched 
their every motion. This was probably an un- 
necessary precaution, but everybody felt that 
there was a possibility of some desperate deed 
being attempted. The court convened at the 
usual hour, ten o’clock. The defendants filled 
the chairs which they had occupied for nearly 
nine weeks. The jurors, led and followed as 
ever by bailiffs, filed into the court-room, and 
each took his accustomed seat. The roll was 
called, and each juror answered to his name. 
In Illinois the measure of punishment on a 
verdict of guilty of murder, whether it shall be 
death, or imprisonment in the penitentiary for 
life, or some term not less than fourteen years, 
is fixed by the jury. The awe upon each juror’s 
face, the almost colorless solemnity, unlike the 
gravity betokening wisdom in which judicial 
dignity masks itself, had already told to each 
observer that the verdict was guilty. But what 
wasthepenalty? The State’s Attorney hadsaid, 
in closing his speech to the jury, that he did not 
think that Neebe ought to die. It could hardly 
be expected that the jury would award a heavier 
punishment than the representative of the State 
thought adequate. But if the jury were le- 
nient to Neebe, would they be severe to the 
others? I asked the jury if they had agreed 
upon a verdict. Their foreman, Mr. Osborne, 
replied, “ We have,” and handed to the clerk 
two papers, from which he read: 

“We, the jury, find the defendants August 
Spies, Michael Schwab, Samuel Fielden, Al- 
bert R. Parsons, Adolph Fischer, George En- 
gel, and Louis Lingg guilty of murder in 
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manner and form as charged in the indictment, 
and fix the penalty at death. We find the de- 
fendant Oscar W. Neebe guilty of murder in 
manner and form as charged in the indictment, 
and fix the penalty at imprisonment in the 
penitentiary for fifteen years.” 

As the sound of the voice of the clerk died 
away in the court-room, a tall and graceful 
woman of a pure pink-and-white complexion, 
the young wife of Schwab and sister of Rudolph 
Schnaubelt (of whom more will be said here- 
after), fell screaming into the arms of the women 
around her. 

The counsel for the defendants demanded 
that the jury be polled. The clerk called them 
separately by name; as called, each stood up, 
and to the question, “Was this, and is this 
now, your verdict ?” each replied in the affir- 
mative. 

That verdict was received by the friends of 
social order, wherever lightning could carry it, 
with a roar of almost universal approval. And 
yet there is ground for the charge made by 
those who deny that justice was done to Spies 
and his companions,— and who claim them as 
martyrs for free speech,—that that approval 
was based upon no intelligent understanding 
of the conduct of the convicted anarchists,—no 
definite knowledge of what acts, if any, they 
had done worthy of death,— but was the out- 
come of fear that anarchy and anarchists 
threatened the foundations of society ; and that 
from this fear sprung approval of anything 
which tended to the extirpation of anarchists. 

The immense volume of the evidence; the 
demands which business and industry made 
upon the time of those who might have fol- 
lowed it through the papers that attempted 
to report the trial; the omission from even 
those reports of the most conclusive kind of 
evidence as to the plans and purposes of the 
anarchists, being their own publications, vo- 
luminous and reiterated; the impossibility of 
spreading the evidence at large before the 
world—all make that approval of the convic- 
tion of the anarchists of the specific crime of 
the murder of Mathias J. Degan of no more 
value as a sanction of the verdict than is the 
acquiescence of the public in any verdict of 
guilty a sanction of it. The names of the in- 
dicted were not known to the great mass; they 
might remember Spies or Parsons, but very 
few persons could go farther in the roll. Poor 
Degan nobody thought of. At large it was 
only known that there had been a terrible 
slaughter at night, in Chicago, by a bomb 
thrown into the ranks of policemen on duty 
under command, and that the throwing of that 
bomb was the result, or believed to be the re- 
sult, of the ravings of the anarchists. For this 
the friends of order everywhere cried out for 
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vengeance,— punishment for the past as secur- 
ity for the future. 

Mixed with all of the approval of my own 
part in the conviction of the anarchists that 
has come to my eyes and ears, the amount of 
which is beyond my summing up, there has 
been an undertone, like a minor strain in music, 
that the anarchists deserved their fate; that 
society has the right to enforce the first law of 
nature — self-preservation ; and therefore if I 
had a little strained the law, or administered 
it with great rigor against them, I was to be 
commended for my courage in so doing. I 
protest against any such commendation, and 
deny utterly that I have done anything that 
should subject me to it. No man, no body of 
men, has or have any right to inflict punish- 
ment only because it is deserved. My neigh- 
bor maltreats his wife; I may not horsewhip 
him for that, though public opinion might ap- 
prove theactif done by her father orbrother. A 
man flees to Illinois to escape the consequences 
of crime committed elsewhere; unless extra- 
dited under some law, he has the right to dwell 
in Illinois in peace, if he break no law there. 

I do agree that society has the right to pre- 
serve itself—the right of self-defense. I will 
not deny, I will readily admit, that there may 
be exigencies which will justify the exercise of 
that right by communities, by neighborhoods, 
even by individuals, in cases and under cir- 
cumstances for which the law has made no 
provision. Suppose a man about to bring into 
a village infected clothing for sale, the mere 
unpacking of which may spread disease. If 
he breaks no law in so doing, no court has the 
right to sit in judgment upon him; but that 
the villagers might drive him away with such 
force as might be necessary, and stand justified 
morally, if not legally, hardly any one will deny. 
But no judicial act can be justified unless per- 
formed in pursuance of some preéxisting law. 
The justification of the State, or of the people 
of the State, for such laws as define, and pre- 
scribe the punishment of, crime, is self-defense ; 
to preserve order in the State. The justification 
of the court, the jury, and the sheriff who ad- 
minister and execute the law, is that they are 
obeying the law. If, therefore, I have strained 
the law,—gone beyond its intent and mean- 
ing,— I am not to be commended, but blamed 
for so doing. The end, however desirable its 
attainment, excuses no irregular means in the 
administration of justice. 

The motive, then, or at least the principal 
motive, of this paper is fo demonstrate to my 
own profession, and to make plain to all fair- 
minded, intelligent people, that the verdict of the 
jury in the case of the anarchists was right; 
that the anarchists were guilty of murder; that 
they were not the victims of prejudice, nor mar- 
VoL. XLV.—106. 
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tyrs for free speech, but in morals, as well as 
in law, were guilty of murder. 

I concede that there was prejudice against 
them; under the circumstances that was in- 
evitable. If any class of evil-doers, by news- 
papers, pamphlets, speeches, processions, flags 
and banners, and whatever other means ingenu- 
ity can suggest, may make public and inform 
everybody what they intend to do, and then, 
when they have done it, screen themselves from 
punishment on the plea that there is prejudice 
against them, then the only hindrance to their 
success— leaving out of view a possible prose- 
cution for conspiracy before the criminal act 
is done —would be the danger to themselves 
while engaged in the commission of the crime. 
Then anarchists might kill and go free. But 
that injustice was done to them, because of that 
prejudice, is not true. I shall affect no judicial 
indifference, but shall write as a citizen of the 
State of Illinois, repelling the imputation that 
injustice was done in the administration and 
execution of her laws. 


Another motive of this paper is 40 show to the | 


laboring people, of whom the anarchists claimed 
to be the especial friends, that that claim was a 
sham and pretense, adopted only as a means to 
bring manual laborers into their own ranks ; 
and that the counsel and advice of the anar- 
chists, tf followed by the working-men, would ex- 
pose them to the danger of becoming, in law, 


murderers. 1 shall show that the real passions— 


at the bottom of the hearts of the anarchists 
were envy and hatred of all people whose con- 
dition in life was better than their own, who 
were more prosperous than themselves. 
There seems to be prevailing, hardly a theory, 
but a vague, unexpressed feeling or sentiment 
which no demagogue dares run counter to, that 
in all disputes between employers and employ- 
ees, regardless of the “why and wherefore,”— es- 
pecially if the latter class are very numerous,— 
they, if not justifiable, are excusable in taking 
control of the property of the employers, so far 
at least as may be necessary to prevent the aid 
of other employees in making such property 
of use or profit; that to that end force may be 
used, and that if, in the exercise of force (if it 
be only such as the moment may show to be 
necessary to make the prevention effectual), 
the employees kill anybody,—much more if 
the slain had been called in by the employers to 
keep the control of their property from the em- 
ployees, and to resist their anticipated attacks,— 
such killing is, on the whole, rather a useful 
lesson to somebody, and should be a warning 
for the future. It was this feeling or sentiment 
which the anarchists formulated into a princi- 
ple,and urged all wage-workers to adopt and en- 
force in practice, calculating, as they declared 
(as will be shown later), that the disturbances to 
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follow tended to the destruction of all govern- 
ment, the dissolution of all bonds by which 
society is held together, and the introduction 
of that condition, or chaos and absence of all 
condition, which they called anarchy. 

It may be that showing this sham and pre- 
tense of the anarchists will have no practical 
effect. I have before, as will be seen toward 
the close of this paper, expressed the faintness 
of my hope of producing any effect by any 
warning that I could utter; I have as little hope 
now of any that I can write. 

Brought up myself to manual labor, it never 
ceases to seem strange to me that there are not 
virtue and strength enough vested anywhere 
to protect from mob violence and assault a 
humble, peaceable citizen, obedient to all law 
and blameless in his life, in his efforts to earn 
for himself and those dependent upon him a 
livelihood by honest industry; or if he be 
wronged through a loophole in that protec- 
tion, to avenge his wrongs. I spent the sum- 
mer of 1840 at a carpenter’s bench by day and 
singing campaign songs by night, though not 
yet a voter, and I think now that I would as 
readily have fought for the right to do the 
one as the other. Hopeless as it may be to 
write the warning, yet it should be made so 
clear that nobody could be ignorant that the 
law is, that if men enter into a combination 
which contemplates, for the success of its pur- 
pose, the exercise of unlawful force against 
the property or the persons of other men, and 
killing is done by any of the men in the combi- 
nation, in pursuance of the plan upon which, 
and in effecting the purpose for which, the 
combination was formed, then murder by the 
hand of one is murder by all. This is the law, 
though the combination was entered into not 
with the intention of killing anybody, but only 
to assault and beat, or mob, or destroy prop- 
erty. 

In discussing the question of the guilt of the 
convicted anarchists, I shall take the most 
pains as to Spies and Parsons. They were the 
two most noted. Their fate has been most 
loudly bewailed. If any are to be canonized, 
they are the “slaughtered saints whose bones” 
are the bones of martyrs. To go through the 
list of the convicted anarchists, and to show 
in detail how each was proved guilty, would 
require more space than could be given to a 
magazine article.! 

I can only say, in shor‘, that they were 
all members of a revolutionary organization 
called the “ International,” the object of which 
was to introduce anarchy. To this end they 
proposed to subdue by terror, or to exterminate 


1 The case as to the whole eight is reported in the 
122d Illinois Reports, 1, and 12 Northeastern Reports, 
865. 
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by violent deaths, all who favored law and 
order. 

For more than a year— how much more does 
not appear in the evidence presented on the 
trial — before a general strike for eight hours 
as a day’s work was in contemplation, they 
had endeavored to bring the class they called 
“ proletariat ” into their ranks, and had urged 
that class to arm themselves, especially with 
dynamite bombs. 

In the fall of 1885 it became probable that 
such a strike could be brought about on the 
first day of the following May. } 

They encouraged it to the utmost of their 
abilities; not for the purpose, as they were 
frank enough to say, of obtaining for laborers 
fewer hours of toil, but with the hope that in 
the disorder to follow all working for wages 
would be stopped, and that anarchy would be 
the next step. Armed strikers beating workers 
would bring the police and militia, and if they 
could be overcome in battles, no force being left 
to give vigor to the law, anarchy must follow. 

Had the anarchists not miscalculated in 
comparing their utmost possible strength with 
the actual strength of society, they might rea- 
sonably have anticipated a temporary success. 

The first day of May came, and great ex- 
citement prevailed. Many struck. New men 
were to some extent taken on in their places. 
On the third day of May a very serious riot, in 
which Spies, by his own account, participated, 
took place at the McCormick Harvesting Ma- 
chine Works, where the police protected men 
at work. Some of the rioters were hurt, but 
probably none killed. 

The anarchists called a meeting to denounce 
the police. It was held near a police station 
at which they knew a large force was concen- 
trated. The situation was critical. The scent 
of danger was in the air. They so conducted 
the meeting as to make it the duty of the po- 
lice to disperse it. The language of the speak- 
ers was of a very violent character, and was 
loudly applauded. 

The police marched to the meeting, halted, 
and a captain commanded the people to dis- 
perse. It was then half-past ten o’clock at night. 
A dynamite bomb was thrown into the ranks of 
the policemen, killing Degan, mortally wound- 
ing six others, and wounding threescore more 
not mortally. 

The indictment was for the murder of De- 
gan, the first victim. For this murder law and 
reason charge the whole body of conspiring 
members of the International, but want of 
space, and their prominence, limit me mainly 
to Spies and Parsons. 

Before going into the evidence of the conduct 
of the anarchists, I must quote a little law. I 
cannot rely upon the verdict of the jury, or the 
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judgment of the Supreme Court; forthe tribunal 
which I am addressing is to be convinced by 


“<facts and reason, not borne down by author- 


ity. But I am entitled to rely upon the stat- 
utes of the State, and upon earlier decisions 
of the Supreme Court, for they constituted 
the preéxisting law of the State. In charging 
members of a conspiracy with a crime com- 
mitted in furtherance of the object and in carry- 
ing out the design of the conspiracy, and for 
which all the members are therefore respon- 
sible, “it is not necessary to prove that the 
defendants came together and actually agreed 
in terms to have that design, and to pursue it 
by common means. If it be proved that the 
defendants pursued by their acts the same ob-| 
ject, often by the same means, one performing 
one part and another another part of the same, 
so as to complete it with a view to the attain- 
ment of that same object, the jury will be jus- 
tified in the conclusion that they were engaged 


in a conspiracy to effect that object,” and “by, 


the act of conspiring together, the conspirators/ 
have jointly assumed to themselves, as a body, 
the attribute of individuality, so far as regards 
the prosecution of the common design; thus 
rendering whatever is done or said by any one 
in furtherance of that design a part of the ves 
geste, and therefore the act of all” (3d Green- 
leaf, Evidence, Secs. 93,94); and “ when, there- 
fore, persons combine to do an unlawful thing, 
if the act of one, proceeding according to the 
common plan, terminates in a criminal result, 


though not the particular result meant, all are 
liable” (1 Bishop, Criminal Law, Sec. 636). 
In the case of Brennan vs. The People (15 
Illinois Reports, 5 11),the Supreme Court of IIli- 
nois, in deciding the case, said: “‘ There is a fatal 
objection to the eighteenth, twenty-first, and 
twenty-second instructions asked by the pris- 
oners. These instructions required the jury to 
acquit the prisoners, unless they actually par- 
ticipated in the killing of Story, or unless the 
killing happened in pursuance of a common 
design on the part of the prisoners to take his 
life. Such is not the law. The prisoners may 
be guilty of murder, although they neither took 
part in the killing, nor assented to any arrange- 
ment having for its object the death of Story. 


It is sufficient that they combined with those 
cog ae e  RN RE PE act, 
such as to beat-orrob-Story;-and that-he was 
illed i attem , 
purpose. If several persons conspire to do an 
unlawful act, and death happens in the prose- 
cution of the common object, all are alike 
guilty of the homicide. The act of one of them, 
done in furtherance of the original design, is, 
in consideration of law, the act of all, and he 
who advises or encourages another to do an 
illegal act is responsible for all the natural and 
‘ probable consequences that may arise from its 
perpetration.” 

These quotations show what is the common 
law upon the subject to which they relate; and 
what Spies and Parsons published in newspa- 
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pers and shouted in speeches is enough for 
their condemnation and for the condemnation 
of all their co-conspirators, being published and 
spoken for the purpose of carrying out the de- 
sign of the conspiracy, and followed by the 
murder instigated by such publications and 
speeches. They incited, advised, encouraged, 
the throwing of the bomb that killed the police- 
men, not by addressing the bomb-thrower spe- 
cially, and telling him to throw a bomb at that 
of any specified time or occasion, but by gen- 
eral addresses to readers and hearers; by every 
argument which they could frame; by every ap- 
peal to passion which they could make; advis- 
ing, encouraging, urging, and instructing how 
to perform acts within which the act of throw- 
ing the bomb was embraced. 

The common law, said Lord Coke, “is the 
perfection of reason.” In less stilted phrase, 
and, as I think, in words more significant to 
plain people, I have said, “and the law is com- 
mon sense.” 

That all of the defendants belonged to 
“ groups” of the International; that the design 
and purpose of the organization of the Inter- 
national was to bring about a destruction of 
the existing order of society by rebellion and 
revolution; that the newspapers edited by Spies 
and Parsons were the organs of the Interna- 
tional — all this was conclusively proved on 
the trial, and no denial attempted. And if by 
the law of the State of Illinois, preéxisting and 
known, the anarchists residing in Illinois were 
guilty of murder by engaging in a conspiracy 
the natural and probable result of which could 
be anticipated, and that result murder, it is 
childish whimpering for their adherents tocom- 
plain that the law defied by the anarchists was 
upon their defeat enforced againstthem. Noar- 
gument can convince those who are determined 
not to be convinced, and words are thrown 
away upon such as, though unable to deny 
that thus runs the law, yet let their sympathy 
either for doctrines approaching those preached 
by the anarchists, or for the unhappy fate of 
the anarchists, control their judgments. The 
sincerity of the anarchists in their belief of the 
benefits to accrue from anarchy (if they were 
sincere) is not to be considered when the ques- 
tion is whether they were murderers. The East 
Indian thugs were religious and sincere. 

It will come within my task to show that 
if the anarchists could have carried out their 
plans, the horrors of the French revolution in 
the last century were the pattern which they 
proposed, not to copy, but to exceed, in atro- 
city. People who are not anarchists, and yet 
who sentimentally pity and sigh over their 
fate, do not appreciate their plans and pur- 
poses; such people either have not read the 
anarchists’ addresses, or else the wildness and 
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idiotic absurdity of their plans—the utter non- 
sense of supposing that a very small percen- 
tage of the total population of the United 
States, and they mostly foreigners to whom 
the English language ‘was a strange tongue, 
could coerce or terrorize the great nation — 
present those addresses in such a ridiculous 
light that their malignity is lost sight of by 
the reader. 

In all the United States that were colo- 
nized by the English, or from the original thir- 
teen States, the common law of England is at 
the foundation of all law. In Illinois it has 
long been a part of the statutes “ that the com- 
mon law of England, so far as the same is 
applicable and of a general nature, . . . shall 
be the rule of decision, and shall be considered 
as of full force until repealed by legislative au- 
thority” (Chap. 28, Revised Statutes). “ All 
trials for criminal offenses shall be conducted 
according to the course of the common law, 
except when this act points out a different mode, 
and the rules of evidence of the common law 
shall.also be binding upon all courts and juries 
in criminal cases except as otherwise provided 
by law” (Sec. 428, Chap. 38). “ Murder is the 
unlawful killing of a human being, in the peace 
of the people,with malice aforethought, express 
or implied ” (Sec. 140, Chap. 38). “ An acces- 
sory is he who stands by, and aids, abets, assists, 
or who, not being present, aiding, abetting or 
assisting, hath advgeed, eucouraged, Samed or 
abetted the perpen of the crime. He who 
thus aids, abets, assists, advises or encourages, 
shall be considered a&\principal, and punished 
accordingly ” (Sec. 274, Chap. 38). 

Construing this last Section, the Supreme 
Court of the State held, forty years before the 
anarchists’ trial, that “the acts of the principal 
are made the acts of the accessory, he thereby 
becomes the principal, and may be charged as - 
having done the act himself” (Baxter’s case, 3 
Gilman’s Reports, 368). In Brennan’s case, al- 
ready cited, in 1854 that court held that “ the 
advice or encouragement that may make one 
an accessory to crime need not be by words, 
but by any word or act, sign or motion, done 
or made for the purpose of encouraging the 
commission of a crime.” 

I have been very slow in reaching the facts. 
In order that the pertinency of what Spies and 
Parsons published and said may be apparent, 
a brief description of the situationin Chicago 
is necessary. For some time— how long is un- 
certain — there had been in various cities in the 
United States “groups,” as they were called, 
of the “ Internationai Association of Working- 
men,” or “ International Arbeiter Association,” 
generally called the “International” or, for brev- 
ity, “I. A. A.” For some time — months, if not 
years— before May 1, 1886, there had been 

















eight of these groups in Chicago. Schwab, 
Neebe, and Lingg belonged to one of these 
groups, Engel and Fischer to another, and 
Spies, Parsons, and Fielden toanother. At one 
time Spies had belonged to the same group of 
which Engel and Fischer were members. To 
some of these groups were attached “armed 
sections.” 

The International had in Chicago two or- 
gans, the “ Arbeiter Zeitung,” a newspaper in 
German, issuing every afternoon an edition of 
about thirty-six hundred; and “The Alarm,” 
in English, issuing twice a month an edition of 
about two thousand. Spies and Schwab were 
editors of the “ Arbeiter,” and Parsons was edi- 
tor of “ The Alarm.” Each of these papers pub- 
lished “The Platform of the International,” 
“The Alarm” on the first day of November, 
1884, and the “ Arbeiter” in all its issues during 
February, March, and April, 1886. From this 
platform I make extracts. It will be understood 
that in all quotations that I shall make from 
the “ Arbeiter,” they are translations from the 
German, and I shall make none from either 
paper that was not read in evidence on the trial 
in the words here presented. 

The following are extracts from the platform: 

“The Declaration of Independence declares 
when a long train of abuses and usurpation, 
pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a 
design to reduce them (the people) under ab- 
solute despotism, it is their right, it is their 
duty, to throw off such government and to 
provide new guards for 
their future security. Are 
we not too much governed, 
and is it not time to prac- 
tice this thought of Jeffer- 
son? Is our government 
anything but a conspiracy 
of the privileged classes 
against the people? Fel- 
low-laborers, read the fol- 
lowing declaration, which 
we issue in your interest, 
for humanity and progress. 
The present order of so- 
ciety is based upon the 
spoliation of the non-prop- 
erty by the property 
owners, the capitalists buy 
the labor of the poor for 
wages, at the mere cost of 
living, taking all the sur- 
plus of labor. . . . Thus 
while the poor are increas- 
ingly deprived the oppor- 
tunities of advancement, 
the rich grow richer 
through increasing rob- 
This system is 
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unjust, insane, and 
murderous. There- 
fore those who suffer 
under it, and do not 
wish to be respon- 
sible for its continu- 
ance, oughtto strive 
for its destruction 
by all means and 
with their utmost 
energy. . The 
laborers can look 
for aid from no.out- 
side source in their 
fight against the ex- 
isting system, but 
must achieve de- 
liverance through 
their own exertions, 
Hitherto, no privi- 
leged class have re- 
linquished tyranny, 
nor will the capital- 
ists of to-day forego 
their privilege and 
authority without compulsion. . . . It'is there- 
fore self-evident that the fight of proletarianism 
against the bourgeoisie must have a violent 
revolutionary character; that wage conflicts 
cannot lead to the goal... . Under all these 
circumstances, there is only one remedy left — 
force. Our ancestors of 1776 have taught us 
that resistance to tyrants is justifiable, and 
have left us an immortal example. By force, 
they freed themselves from foreign oppression, 
and through force their descendants must free 
themselves from domestic oppression. . . . 
Agitation to organize, organizations for the 
purpose of rebellion, this is the course if the 
workingmen would rid themselves of their 
chains.” 

Note the words, “it is therefore self-evi- 
dent that the fight . . . must have a violent 
revolutionary character; that wage conflicts 
cannot lead to the goal,” and then look for 
the meaning that Spies and Parsons intended 
that their readers should understand by them. 

From the “ Arbeiter,” March 16, 1885: 
“‘ ABOUT REVOLUTIONARY DEEDS. . . . In all 
revolutionary action three different epochs of 
time are to be distinguished: first, the portion 
of preparation for an action, then the moment 
of the action itself, and finally that portion of 
time which follows the deed. . . . In the first 
place a revolutionary action should succeed. 
Then as little as possible ought to be sacri- 
ficed,—that is, in other words, the danger of 
discovery ought to be weakened as much as 
eer and, if it can be, reduced to naught. 
. . . Mention was made of the danger of dis- 
covery. . . . It is easily comprehensible for 
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everybody, that the danger of discovery is the 
greater the more numerous the mass of people 
or the group which contemplates a deed, and 
vice versa, On the other hand, the threatening 
danger approaches the closer the better the 
acting persons are known to the authorities of 
the place of action, and vice versa. . . . Who- 
ever is willing to execute a deed, has, in the 
first place, to put the question to himself, 
whether he is able or not to carry out the ac- 
tion by himself. If the former is the case, let 
him absolutely initiate no one into the matter, 
and let him act alone. But if that is not the 
case, then let him look, with the greatest care, 
for just as many fellows as he must have ab- 
solutely. Not one more nor less; with these 
let him unite himself to a fighting group. .. . 
Has the deed been completed ? Then the group 
of action dissolves at once, without further 
parley, according to an understanding which 
must be had beforehand, 
leaves the place of action, 
and scatters to all direc- 
tions.” 

From “The Alarm,” 
December 26, 1885: “(A 
free translation from the 
German.) ‘ BAKUNIN’s 
GROUNDWORK FOR THE 
SOCIAL REVOLUTION. A 
REVOLUTIONIST’S DUTY 
TO HIMSELF.’ The revo- 
lutionist is a self-offered 
man. Everything 
in him is consumed by 
one single interest, by one 
single thought, one single 
passion: the Revolution. 
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. . . He lives in this world for the purpose to 
more surely destroy it. He leaves the re-or- 
ganization of society to the future generations. 
He knows only one science : the science of de- 
struction. .. . Therevolutionist isa consecrated 
being (who does not belong to himself); he 
would not spare the State in general and the 
entire class society, and at the same time does 
not expect mercy for himself. Between him 
and society reigns the war of death or life, pub- 
licly and secretly, but always steady and un- 
pardoning. . . . Day and night dare he have 
only one thought, one aim: the unmerciful 
destruction. While he, cold-blooded, and 
without rest, follows that aim, he himself 
must be ready to die at any time, and ready 
to kill with his own hands any one who 
seeks to thwart his aim. . . . In executing a re- 
solved-upon case, everybody must as much 
as possible depend upon himself. In case 
where a lot of destructive deeds is to be done, 
everybody must be self-operating, and request 
help and counsel of his comrades only in 
cases where it is absolutely necessary for suc- 
cess. . . . Equally must he hate everything 
that is anti-revolutionary. So much the worse 
for him if he has in the present world ties of 
relation, friendship, or love. He is no revolu- 
tionist if these ties are able to arrest his arm. 
. . . Theentire filthy society of ourtimeshouid 
be divided into different categories. The first 
consists of those who are immediately sentenced 
to death. . . . In the first place those persons 
are to be destroyed who are most harmful to 
the revolutionary organization, and whose vio- 
lent and sudden death is able to terrify the 
governments and shake their might the most, 
in so far as it will rob the powers that be of 
their most energetic and intelligent agents.” 
A book called “Science of Revolutionary 
Warfare. Manual for instruction in the use 
and preparation of nitro-glycerine and dyna- 
mite, gun cotton, fulminating mercury, bombs, 
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fuse, poisons, etc., etc. By Johann Most,” 
was sold at picnics and mass-meetings of the 
Internationals. It contains about sixteen thou- 
sand words of minute instructions, but I will 
not repeat any of them, The knowledge is of 
akind not useful. I extract only two sentences. 
“ What tears solid rocks into splinters may 
not have a bad effect in a court or monopo- 
lists’ ball-room.” “ If somebody wants to exe- 
cute a revolutionary deed, he should not speak 
about it with others, but should go to work 
silently.” Of this book the “Arbeiter” of 
March 2, 15, 18, and 25, 1886, published, not 
as an advertisement, but gratuitously, this 
notice: “* Revolutionary Warfare’ has arrived, 
and is to be had through the librarian at 107 
sth Avenue, at the price of ten cents.” Both 
the “ Arbeiter” and “The 
Alarm” were published 
at that place, and the 
library room was in the 
rear of the newspaper of- 
fice. November 27, 188s, 
the “Arbeiter” published: 
“Steel and iron are not 
on hand, but tin, two or 
three inches in diameter; 
the price is cheap. It does 
not amount to fifty cents 
apiece.” There is no pos- 
sible explanation of this 
to mean anything else 
than bombs, to be found 
by applying at the office 
of the “ Arbeiter.” 

“The Alarm,” Octo- 
ber 18, 1884: “ THe AnarRcuHisT. The‘ Daily 
Inter-Ocean’ closes a lengthy article thus: 
[quoting]. The ‘Inter-Ocean’ man has over- 
looked the fact that one man with a dynamite 
bomb is equal to a regiment of militia.” 

“The Alarm,” October 25, 1884: “The 
Socialists are accused of being bloodthirsty. 
This is not true. They, like all other thinking 
people, know that a revolution must come. .. . 
Whether the stopping and uprooting of a bad 
principle will require bloodshed depends, first, 
on how old it is, and how much the people are 
receiving it as a second nature, and how much 
its supporters are interested in keeping it a-go- 
ing. And, secondly, how strong, clear, and 
determined the opposition is when it begins 
to oppose. This is why the communist and 
anarchist urges the people to study their school- 
books on chemistry, and read the dictionaries 
and cyclopedias on the composition of allkinds 
of explosives, and make the.aselves too strong 
to be opposed withadeadly weapons. This 
alone can insure against bloodshed. Every 
person can get that knowledge inside of a week, 
and a majority now have one or more books 
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containing all this information right in their 
own homes. And every man who is master of 
these explosives cannot be even approached 
by an army of men. Therefore, bloodshed 
being useless, and injustice being defenseless, 
people will be forced to deal justly and gener- 
ously with each other.” 

“The Alarm,” November 1, 1884: “ THE 
USELESS CLASSES. . . . How can all this be 
done? Simply by making ourselves masters 
of the use of dynamite, then declaring we will 
make no further claim to ownersltip in any- 
thing, and deny every other person’s right to 
be the owner of anything, and administer in- 
stant death, by any and all means, to any and 
every person who attempts to continue toclaim 
personal ownership in anything. This method, 
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and this alone, can relieve the world of this 
infernal monster called the ‘right of property.’ 
Let us try and not strike too soon, when our 
numbers are too small, or before more of us 
understand the use and manufacture of the 
weapons. To avoid unnecessary bloodshed, 
confusion, and discouragement, we must be 
prepared, know why we strike, and for just 
what we strike, and then strike in unison and 
with all our might. Our war is not against 
men, but against systems; yet we must pre- 
pare to kill men who try to defeat our cause, 
or we will strive in vain. The rich are only 
worse than the poor because they have more 
power to wield this infernal ‘property right,’ 
and because they have more power to reform, 
and take less interest in doing so. Therefore 
it is easy to see where the bloodiest blows 
must be dealt.” 

This last extract indicates that Parsons 
thought that his previous instructions might 
have made some of his deluded disciples too 
impatient, and that they might be too hasty, 
and therefore he says, “ Let us try and not strike 
too soon, when our numbers are too small, or 
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before more of us understand the use and manu- 
facture of the weapons.” 

“The Alarm,” November 22, 1884: “THIS 
PAPER. This paper is owned by the Interna- 
tional Working People’s Association. . . . It 
is published by the public spirit of working 
people for public good.” 

“The Alarm,” March 7, 1885: “ Our aAGI- 
TATORS. The agitation trips of comrades Gor- 
such, Fielden, and Griffin, during the past two 
weeks, were prolific of good results. Twelve 
American groups were organized in different 
cities, and those united with the International 
are working to bring into the ranks of the revo- 
lutionary army the proletariats of the contig- 
uous districts. The Working People’s Interna- 
tional Association now embraces eighty groups, 
scattered all over the United States, mainly in 
centers of industry, from which the propa- 
gandism radiates every where, the membership 
being many thousands. In Chicago, with thou- 
sands of members, five newspapers, with in- 
creasing circulation, are published. The good 
work goes bravely on; and exertions should be 
redoubled. Agitation for the purpose of or- 
ganization, organization for the purpose of re- 
bellion against wage slavery, is the duty of the 
hour.” 

In “The Alarm” of November 29, 1884, the 
reward of rebellion is thus indicated: “ No- 
thing but an uprising of the people, and burst- 
ing open of all stores and warehouses to the 
free access of the public, and a free application 
of dynamite to every one who opposes, will 
relieve the world of this infernal nightmare of 
property ard wages. Down withsuch wretched 
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nonsense! No rascality or stupidity is sacred 
because it is old. Down with it!” 

“The Alarm,” January 13,1885: “ Force 
THE ONLY DEFENSE AGAINST INJUSTICE AND 
OPPRESSION. . . . We are told that force is 
cruel. But this is only true when opposition is 
less cruel. If the opposition is a relentless 
power, that is starving, freezing, exposing, and 
depriving tens of thousands, and the application 
of force would require less suffering while re- 
moving the old cause, then the force is hu- 
mane. Seeing the amount of needless suffering 
all about us, we say a vigorous use of dynamite 
is both humane and economical. It will at the 
expense of less suffering prevent more. Itisnot 
humane to compel ten persons to starve to death 
when the execution of five persons would pre- 
vent it. It is upon this theory that we advo- 
cate the use of dynamite. It is clearly more 
humane to blow ten men into eternity than to 
make ten men starve to death.” 

“The Alarm,” February 21, 1885: “ Dyna- 
MITE! Of all the good stuff, this is the stuff. 
Stuff several pounds of this sublime stuff into 
an inch pipe (gas or water pipe), plug up both 
ends, insert a cap with a fuse attached, place 
this in the immediate neighborhood of a lot 
of rich loafers who live by the sweat of other 
people’s brows, and light the fuse. A most 
cheerful and gratifying result will follow. In 
giving dynamite to the downtrodden millions 
of the globe, science has done its best work. 
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The dear stuff can be carried around in the 
pocket without danger, while it is a formidable 
weapon against any force of militia, police, or 
detectives that may want to stifle the cry for 
justice that goes forth from the plundered 
slaves. It is something not very ornamental, 
but exceedingly useful. It can be used against 
persons and things. It is better to use it against 
the former than against bricks and masonry. 
It is a genuine boon for the disinherited, while 
it brings terror and fear to the robbers. 
Dynamite is like Banquo’s ghost, it keeps on 
fooling around, somewhere or other, in spite 
of his satanic majesty. A pound of this good 
stuff beats a bushel of ballots all hollow, and 
don’t you forget it. . . . If workingmen would 
be truly free, they must learn to know why they 
are slaves. They must rise above petty preju- 
dice and learn to think. From thought to ac- 
tion is not far, and when the worker has seen 
the chain, he need but look a little closer to 
find near at hand the sledge with which to 
shatter every link. The sledge is dynamite.” 
“The Alarm,” April 18, 1885 : “ AssassINa- 
rION. The moment the abolition of a 
government is suggested, the mind pictures the 
uprising of a hundred little despotic govern- 
ments on every hand, quarreling among them- 
selves, and domineering over the unorganized 
people. This fact suggests the idea that the 
present governments must be destroyed, only 
in a manner that will prevent the organization 
or rise of any and all other governments, whe- 
ther it be a government of three men or three 
hundred million. No government can exist 
without a head, and by assassinating the head 
just as fast as a government head appears, the 
government can be destroyed, and by this same 
process all other governments can be kept out 
of existence. This is the policy of the nihilist 
in Russia, and the moment it gets any popular 
support throughout civilization all governments 
will disappear forever. Those governments least 
offensive to the people should be destroyed last. 
All governments exist by the abridgment of 
human liberty, and the more government the 
less liberty. He alone is free who submits 
to no government. All governments are domi- 
neering powers, and any domineering power 
is a natural enemy to all mankind, and ought 
to be treated as such. Assassination will remove 
the evil from the face of the earth. Man will 
always have and always need advisers, teach- 
ers, and leaders in all departments of life, but 
bosses, jailers, and drivers are unnecessary. 
Man’s leader is his friend. His driver is his 
enemy. This distinction should be understood, 
and the parties should be dealt with accord- 
ingly. Assassination properly applied is wise, 
just, humane, and brave. For freedom, all 
things are just.” 
VoL. XLV.— 107. 
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From August 17, 1885, to its last issue “The 
Alarm” kept standing this notice: “The 
armed section of the American group meets 
every Monday night, at 54 West Lake Street.” 

In his address to me before sentence was 
pronounced, Parsons said: “These articles that 
appear in ‘The Alarm,’ for some of them I am 
not responsible any more than is the editor of 
any other paper. And I did not write every- 
thing in ‘The Alarm,’ and it might be possible 
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that there were some things in that paper which 
I am not ready to indorse. I am frank to ad- 
mit that such is the case.” 

The statute of Illinois permits defendants in 
criminal cases to be witnesses on their own be- 
half. He had availed himself of that permis- 
sion, but as a witness had not expressed any 
disapproval of the sentiment of any of the ex- 
tracts from “The Alarm,” all of which (much 
more than are here reproduced) were read be- 
fore he testified. Read now, from the paper 
that he edited, the report of a speech that he 
made, and then select from the foregoing ex- 
tracts any which he would not have been 
“ready to indorse” before the tragedy of 
May 4, 1886. 

On April 28, 1885, the Board of Trade of 
Chicago dedicated a magnificent new building 
which they had erected as a place for their 
business. The dedication was at night. The 
same night a large gathering of people was 
addressed by Parsons and others on Mar- 
ket Square, some six squares distant from the 
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Board of Trade building. Then a procession 
was formed, which marched toward the build- 
ing, but cordons of police met the people at 
different streets, and prevented them from get- 
ting nearer than a block to the building. They 
halted at one place and sang the “ Marseillaise,” 
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and then marched to the “ Arbeiter” building, 
where more speeches were made. 

“The Alarm” of May 2, 1885, reported 
Parsons as follows: “. . . . The present social 
system makes private property of the means of 
labor, and the resources of life— capital —and 
thereby creates classes and inequalities, con- 
ferring upon the holders of property the power 
to live upon the labor product of the proper- 
tyless. Whoever owns our bread owns our bal- 
lots, fora man who must sell his labor or starve 
must sell his vote when the same alternative is 
presented. The inequalities of oursocial system, 
its classes, its privileges, its enforced poverty 
and misery, arises out of the institution of pri- 
vate property, and so long as this system prevails 
our wives and children will be driven to toil, 
while their fathers and brothers are thrown into 
enforced idleness, and the men of the Board of 
Trade and all other profit-mongers and legal- 
ized gamblers who live by fleecing the people 
will continue to accumulate millions at the 
expense of their helpless victims. This grand 


1 The originals (photographs) of the bombs, cir- 
culars, and portraits of the members of the jury are 
from the collection of Inspector Michael J. Schaack of 
the Chicago police, who collected them in the course of 
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conspiracy against our liberty and lives is main- 
tained and upheld by statute law and the con- 
stitution, and enforced by the military arms of 
the State. If we would achieve our liberation 
from economic bondage, and acquire our nat- 
ural right to life and liberty, every man must 
lay by a part of his wages, buy a Colt’s navy 
revolver [cheers, and ‘that ’s what we —s 
a Winchester rifle [a voice: ‘and ten pounds 
of dynamite; we will make it ourselves’], and 
learn how to make and use per ange va. 
Then raise the flag of rebellion [cries of ‘ Bravo’ 
and cheers], the scarlet banner of liberty, frater- 
nity, equality, and strike down to the earth 
every tyrant that lives upon this globe. [ Cheers, 
and cries of ‘ Vive la Commune!’] Tyrants 
have no right which we should respect. Until 
this is done you will continue to be robbed, to be 
plundered, to be at the mercy of the privileged 
few ; therefore agitate for the purpose of organ- 
ization, organize for the purpose of rebellion, 
for wage-slaves have nothing to lose but their 
chains; they have a world of freedom and hap- 
piness to win. [Cheers.]” 

I fear these quotations will prove very tire- 
some to readers, but to accomplish my task 
of showing the guilt of the anarchists, I must 
make a great many more, 

The “Arbeiter,” February 23, 1885 : “Thicker 
and thicker the clouds gather around the po- 
litical and social horizon of the world, more 
and more the darkness increases. Without 
laying claim to the reputation of a prophet, 
one can say with certainty that this cannot 
end without a mighty storm, bringing terror 
and blessing, destruction and freedom. Discon- 
tent and hatred of all that is corrupt and rotten 
that is existing grows and prospers everywhere. 
The struggle between the parties is tapering, 
the diplomatic machinations of the so-called 
statesmen have reached their culminating point. 
The already approaching revolution promises 
to be much grander and more terrible than 
that at the close of the last century, which only 
broke out in one country. The coming revo- 
lution will be general, for it makes itself already 
felt everywhere and generally. It will demand 
more sacrifices, for the number of those over 
whom we have to sit in judgment is now much 
greater than that of the last century.” 

Referring to Philadelphia labor troubles, the 
“Arbeiter” of March 2,1885, says: “That much 
is sure, that thing could not have happened in 
Chicago without placing for exhibition on the 
telegraph-wires and cornices of houses a dozen 
cadavers of policemen in pieces for each broken 
skull of a workingman. And this is due solely 


his investigations in the capacity of chief detective em- 
ia gg on the case, and who used them later in his 
900k, “Anarchy and Anarchists: a History of the Red 
Terror and the Social Revolution.” 

















and purely to the revolutionary propaganda 
carriedon here. We wonder whether the work- 
ingmen in other cities will take a lesson from 
this occurrence and will at last supply them- 
selves with weapons, dynamite, and prussic acid 
as far as that has not been done yet.” 

The “Arbeiter,” March 11, 1885: “Thecom- 
munity will soon have to decide whether to be or 
not tobe; eitherthe police must be and then the 
community cannot be, or the community must 
be and then the police cannot be; one only of 
the two is possible.” 

The “ Arbeiter,” March 23,1885: “ Yet one 
thing more. Although every day brings the 
news of collisions between armed murder-serfs 
of the bourgeoisie with unarmed crowds of peo- 
ple (strikers and the like), we must ever and again 
readin the so-called workingmen’s papers: Dis- 
cussions of the question of arming ought to be 
avoided in the associations of the proletarian. 
We characterize such pacifying efforts as crim- 
inal. Each workingman ought to have been 
armed long ago. We leave it an open ques- 
tion whether whole corporations are able to 
completely fit themselves out in a military point 
of view with all their numbers; but we say that 
each single one, if he has the necessary serious- 
ness and the good will, can arm himself little 
by little very easily. Daggers and revolvers 
are easily to be gotten. Hand-grenades are 
cheaply to be produced ; explosives, too, can 
be obtained, and finally possibilities are also 
given to buy arms on instalments. To give 
an impulse in that direction one should never 
tire of. For not only the revolution proper, 
approaching with gigantic steps, commands to 
prepare for it, but also the wage contests of 
to-day demand of us not to enter into it with 
empty hands. Let us understand the signs of 
the times. Let us have a care for the present, 
that we will not be surprised by the future 
unprepared.” 

The “ Arbeiter,” May 5, 1885: “ When any- 
where a small party of workingmen dare to 
speak of rights and privileges, then the ‘ order’ 
draw together all the murdering scoundrels of 
the whole city, and if necessary from the whole 
country, to put theirsovereignty the more clear- 
ly before the sovereigns. In short, the whole 
power of the capital— that is, the entire gov- 
ernment — is ever ready to suppress the petty 
demonstrations of the workingmen by force 
of arms one after another, now here, then 
there. This would be quite different if the 
workingmen of the entire country could only 
see that their class is in this wise subjected 
part by part without condition and without 
repartee. The workingmen ought to take aim 
at every member of the militia, and do with 
him as one would do with some one of whom 
it is known that he is after taking one’s life. 
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It might then sooner be difficult to obtain 
murdering tools.” 

The “ Arbeiter,” January 5, 1885, reporting 
a speech by Spies on the previous afternoon 
at 54 West Lake street: “When we resort to 
murdering we only follow the law of necessity, 
the force of self-preservation, we murder to 
put an end to general murder, we put mur- 
derers out of the way.” 

I must stop somewhere in these quotations 
from articles published in the papers of which 
Spies and Parsons were the editors. The con- 
tents of newspapers through months and years 
are not to be reproduced in a magazine article ; 
but if I made statements on my own authority 
only, or on that of witnesses testifying at the 
trial, the truth of such statements would be 
denied by anarchists, and doubted by the sen- 
timental humanitarians who think all punish- 
ment is too much, and that criminals should 
be coddled into reform by love. 

As showing the extent to which the instruc- 
tions of the two papers had been followed, 
long before the murder of Degan, by the class 
of people to whom they were addressed, “The 
Alarm’s” account of Thanksgiving Day, 1884, 
and the “ Arbeiter’s” account of the Board of 
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Trade demonstration of April 28, 1885, should 
be given. 

“The Alarm,” November 29, 1884: On 
“The day designated, Thursday, the 27th day 
of November, opened with sleet and rain. . . . 
The severity of the weather showed something 
of the spirit that must be in the people who 
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were not deterred byit.... Mr. Parsons then 
called for the resolutions, which were then read 
as follows: 

“« Whereas,...as this system cannot be 
introduced against existing ignorance, selfish- 
ness, and distrust without the force of arms 
and strong explosives, therefore be it 

“‘*¢ Resolved, that when all stores, storehouses, 
vacant tenements, and transporting property 
are thrown open and held open to the free ac- 
cess of the general public, the good of man- 
kind and the saving of blood requires that all 
forcible opposition should be dealt with sum- 
marily as fast as it may present itself... . 
Therefore our policy is wise, humane, and 
practical, and ought to be enforced at the 
earliest possible moment, with a just regard 
for numbers and implements.’ . . . The audi- 
ence fell into line by fours, forming a proces- 
sion of over three thousand men, and then 
moved off, headed by the band, which woke 
the echoes of the lofty buildings around to 
the strains of the Marseillaise. Two large 
flags, one black and the other red, headed the 
procession.” 

The “ Arbeiter,” April 29, 1885: . . . “ Now, 
the march formed, headed by a company of the 
Bohemian groups, the metal-workers, the North 
side groups and the Lehr und Wehr Verein. 
‘ These fellows would do all credit to the guard 
grenadier regiment,’ remarked a German on 
Madison street, pointing to the advance guard 
of the procession. Next followed three female 
comrades, who carried two red flags and one 
black one. .. . Then followed the procession, 
which could not be kept in good order, which 
is to be regretted. Behind these marched a 
strong company of well-armed comrades of 
the various groups. Let us remark here that 
with perhaps few exceptions they were all 
well armed, and that also the nitro-glycerine 
pills were not missing. They were prepared 
for a probable attack, and if it had come to a 
collision, there would have been pieces. The 
cordons of the police could have been quite 
excellently adapted for experiments with ex- 
plosives. About twenty detectives were loiter- 
ing about the Market Square at the beginning 
and then disappeared. That explains the keep- 
ing back of our otherwise impertinent order- 
scoundrels. The procession, which was a few 
blocks long although the participants marched 
in close order, moved down Madison street to 
Clark, and from there south to Jackson, where 
about one hundred policemen had blocked 
the street. The procession, which was about 
one hundred paces distant from the brightly 
lighted palace, sang the Marseillaise, with the 
accompaniment ofthe orchestrion,and marched 
on La Salle street, then down La Salle street 
to Van Buren street and up Clark street. 
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About five hundred policemen were stationed 
around the Board of Trade. They suffered 
everything. ‘Ye miserable hounds. Ye are the 
smaller thieves, and therefore must protect the 
greater ones. Servile executioners; gang of 
murderers,’ and other beautiful flatteries, the 
bandits accepted as quietly as if it did not 
concern them at all. Here and there some 
were pushed back, but not a one moved. 
After a few jeers had been given to the thieves 
and cutthroats, the procession returned to Fifth 
Avenue, where Parsons, Spies, and ‘Fielden 
spoke from a window of the ‘Arbeiter Zei- 
tung.’ ” 

Now I undertake to say that the mere ad- 
vice to great masses of working people (of 
whom Spies, in his testimony as a witness, said 
that they were “stupid and ignorant,” among 
whom there would of necessity be some vicious, 
and to whom, being the least prosperous of the 
community, envy of those in better condition 
than themselves would be no unnatural pas- 
sion), and especially advice to arm themselves 
with pistols, daggers, and bombs,— weapons to 
be concealed about the person,— was advice to 
use such weapons at such times and places, and 
against such persons,— at least such persons as 
were of the classes so vehemently denounced 
by the advisers,— as the whim or caprice of the 
armed might dictate. But when added to that 
advice was the instruction, in both the “Arbei- 
ter” and “The Alarm,” that each revolutionist 
should, when possible, perform a revolutionary 
act without assistance, and without communi- 
cating his design to anybody, then every reader 
following the advice to arm himself would— 
must —understand that he must exercise his 
own discretion in using his weapons. 

On the trial it was urged by the defense that 
the advice to arm was that working-men might 
resist unlawful attacks of police and militia. It 
is enough in reply to such an excuse to say that 
no instance has ever occurred of calling upon 
the police or militia, during labor troubles, to 
compel anybody to work; always they have 
been called to protect men who wanted to 
work, or property which was endangered by 
those who had quitted work. Nor was there 
any disguise about this among the anarchists. 

I quote from “The Alarm,” September 5,1885: 
“ EIGHT HOURS, OUR REPLY. Will the rich help 
to bring it about ; or oppose it with starvation, 
prisons, and cold steel? . . . Shortening the 
hours of labor is no real remedy. It still leaves 
people in the condition of masters and servants. 
. .. Private property makes competition neces- 
sary, and monopoly must result. We can get 
no real relief without striking at the root of 
the evil; namely, cutting off man’s right to 
convert anything into private property... . 
‘The Alarm’ does not antagonize the eight- 
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hour movement; viewing it from the stand- 
point that it is an economic struggle, it simply 
points out that it is a lost battle, and further 
proves that though the eight-hour system 
should be established, the wage-workers would 
gain nothing. They would still remain slaves 
to their capitalistic masters. . . . If the strike 
should turn out successful, the eight-hour sys- 
tem would result in the extermination of every 
small manufacturer and small shop man. . . . 
Now, in regard to the proposed strike next 
spring, a few practical words to our comrades. 
The number of organized wage-workers in the 
country may be about 800,000; the number 
of the unemployed about 2,000,000. Will the 
manufacturing Kings grant the modest request 
under such circumstances ? No, sir. The small 
ones can not, and the big ones will not. They 
will then draw from the army of the unem- 
ployed; the strikers will attempt to stop them. 
Then comes the police and the militia. Say, 
workingmen, are you prepared to meet the lat- 
ter; are you armed ?” 

“The Alarm,” Oct. 17,1885: “ EIGHT HOURS. 
. . . Mr. August Spies was‘introduced at this 
point, and offered the following resolution : 

“«* Whereas, a general movement has been 
started among the organized wage-workers of 
this country for the establishment of an eight- 
hour work day to begin on May 1, 1886; and 

“ ‘Whereas, it is to be expected that the class 
of professional idlers, the governing class, who 
prey upon the bones and marrow of useful mem- 
bers of society, will resist this attempt by call- 
ing to their assistance the Pinkertons, the Po- 
lice, and the Militia; therefore be it 

«Resolved, that we urge upon all wage- 
workers the necessity of procuring arms before 
this inauguration of the proposed eight-hour 
strike, in order to be in a position of meeting 
our foe with his own argument, force. 

“* Resolved, that while we are skeptical in re- 
gard to the benefits that will accrue to the wage- 
workers from the introduction of an eight-hour 
work day, we nevertheless pledge ourselves to 
aid and assist our brethren in this class struggle 
with all that lies in our power as long as they 
show an open and defiant front to our common 
enemy, the labor-devouring class of aristocratic 
vagabonds, the brutal murderers of our com- 
rades in St. Louis, Lemont, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and other places. Our war-cry may 
be “death to the enemy of the human race, 
our despoilers.”’ 

“ August Spies supposed that Mr. Magie did 
not like the terms in which the members of the 
government were referred to. The reason of 
this was that Mr. Magie was one of the politi- 
cal vagabonds himself. There were 9,000,000 
of the people engaged in industrial trades in 
thiscountry. There were but 1,000,000 of them 
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as yet organized, while there were 2,000,000 
of men unemployed. To make the movement 
in which they were engaged a successful one, it 
must be a revolutionary one. Don’t let us, he 
exclaimed, forget the most forcible argument 
of all—the gun and dynamite.” 

“The Alarm,” April 3, 1886: “AMERICAN 
Group. Mr. Parsons thought the organization 
of the vast body of unskilled and unorganized 
laboring men and women a necessity in order 
that they might formulate their demands and 
make an effective defense of their rights. He 
thought the attempt to inaugurate the eight- 
hour system would break down the capitalistic 
system, and bring about such disorder and 
hardship that the social revolution would be- 
come a necessity. As all roads in ancient times 
led to Rome, so now all labor movements of 
whatever character lead to socialism.” 

The “ Arbeiter,” January 22, 1886: “The 
eight-hour question is not, or at least should not 
be, the final end ofthe present organization, but, 
in comparison to the present state of things, a 
progress not to be underrated. But now let 
us consider the question in itself. How is the 
eight-hour day to be brought about? Why, the 
thinking workingman must see himself, under 
the present power of capital in comparison to 
labor, it is impossible to enforce the eight-hour 
day in all branches of business otherwise than 
with armed force. With empty hands the work- 
ingman will hardly be able to cope with the rep- 
resentatives of the club in case after the first of 
May of this year there should be a general 
strike. Then the bosses will simply employ 
other men, so-called ‘scabs’; such will always 
be found. The whole movement then would 
be nothing but filling the places with new men; 
but if the workingmen are prepared to eventu- 
ally stop the working of the factories, to defend 
himself with the aid of dynamite and bombs 
against the militia, which will of course be em- 
ployed, then and only then you can expect a 
thorough success of the eight-hour movement. 
Therefore, workingmen, I call upon you, arm 


yourselves.” 
The “Arbeiter,” April 26, 1886, reporting a 
speech of Spies on Easter Sunday: “. . . Be 


men now. Break down the doors of your extor- 
tioners instead of timidly knocking on them. 
Conquer the lost manhood. After you have 
introduced the eight-hour day now, then let 
there be no halt. Onward is the motto in the 
march of triumph, until the last stone of the 
robber bastile is removed and enslaved human- 
ity is free.” 

It must be clear to every reader that the an- 
archists contemplated no benefit to the laboring 
poor, except through anarchy, and knew that 
anarchy could be brought about only through 
the subjugation or extirpation of the majority 

















by the minority through violence. How could 
that violence be exerted but at the discretion 
of individuals? Revolutionary acts by single 
men, or by the fewest possible assassination ; 
escape from discovery by the authorities— for 
these they published elaborate instructions in 
their papers, and at their meetings distributed 
Most’s book, containing instructions still more 
elaborate. 

From the columns of the “ Arbeiter” I can 
present the condition of Chicago as that fatal 
fourth day of May approached better and more 
conclusively than in words of my own. 

“ Die Fackel” (Sunday edition of the “ Ar- 
beiter”), May 2, 1886: “Now OR NEVER. 
The mortal enemies cross swords. . . . The 
first twenty-four hours of the battle are passed. 
. .. Everything depends upon quick and im- 
mediate action. The tactics of the bosses are 
to gain time; the tactics of the strikers must be 
to grant them no time. By Monday or Tuesday 
the conflict must have reached its highest in- 
tensity, else the success will be doubtful. Within 
a week the fire, the enthusiasm, will be gone, 
and then the bosses will celebrate victories. It 
is treacherous, moreover, when here and there 
shop organizations and others enter into com- 
promises. ... Theyareworsethan‘scabs’. ... 
The feeling among the radical labor organiza- 
tions is an encouraging one, and the situation 
is generally hopeful.” 

The “Arbeiter,” May 3, 1886: “ A HOT CON- 
FLICT. THE DETERMINATION OF THE RADICAL 
ELEMENTS BRINGS THE EXTORTIONERS IN NU- 
MEROUS INSTANCES TO TERMS. THE CAPITAL- 
ISTIC PRESS HAS GOOD GROUNDS FOR ABUSING 
THE REDS. WITHOUT THEM NO AGITATION. 
NUMEROUS MEETINGS. 

“The general situation at noon to-day was 
encouraging. A considerable number of ex- 
tortioners had capitulated this morning, and 
further capitulations are looked forin the course 
of the day. The freight-handlers were march- 
ing in full force from depot to depot at noon 
to-day. It was rumored that ‘ scabs’ had been 
imported from Milwaukee. The railroad de- 
pots are occupied by special policemen, while 
the municipal minions of order, under the com- 
mand of five lieutenants, have intrenched them- 
selves in the armory. The arch-rascals have 
made provisions for good victuals and drink. 
The laborers in the stone-yards have formed 
a union, and demand nine hours’ pay for eight 
hours’ work, and as this was not granted (H. 
First, Walters, and the r2th Street Company 
are the only ones that have granted the de- 
mands) they went on a strike. The stone-cut- 
ters and masons are compelled to join in the 
strike. A strike will probably take place in the 
lumber districts. The brewers plan a strike if 
their bosses do not fully accede to their de- 
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mand to-day. In the furniture business strike 
and lockout respectively still continue. Many 
manufacturers have already indicated a readi- 
ness to grant ten per cent. increase of wages. 
The Cabinet-makers’ Union will make no com- 
promise. The metal-workers are confident of 
victory. The number of strikers to-day can- 
not be determined, but will probably amount 
to forty thousand. Courage! Courage, is our 
cry.” 

Readers would tire if I were to copy from 
the “Arbeiter” for several days previous to 
the publication of the last article, and show 
how just was the boast: “The capitalistic 
press has good grounds for abusing the Reds. 
Without them no agitation.” 

On the afternoon of May 4, 1886,— the after- 
noon preceding the night of slaughter,—the 
“ Arbeiter” published, with all the display of 
head-lines, capital letters, and exclamation- 
points known to the printers’ art, this article 
from a manuscript written by Spies: 

“ Bioop! LEAD AND POWDER AS A CURE 
FOR DISSATISFIED WORKMEN! ABOUT SIX LA- 
BORERS MORTALLY, AND FOUR TIMES THAT 
NUMBER SLIGHTLY, WOUNDED! ‘THUS ARE THE 
EIGHT-HOUR MEN TO BE INTIMIDATED. THIS 
IS LAW AND ORDER. BRAVE GIRLS PARAD- 
ING THE CITY. THE LAW-AND-ORDER BEAST 
FRIGHTENS THE HUNGRY CHILDREN AWAY 
WITH CLUBS. GENERAL NEws. 

“ Six monthsago, when the eight-hour move- 
ment began, there were speakers and journals 
of the I. A. A. who proclaimed and wrote: 
‘Workmen, if you want to see the eight-hour 
system introduced, arm yourselves. If you do 
not do this, you will be sent home with bloody 
heads, and birds will sing May songs upon your 
graves.’ ‘This is nonsense,’ was the reply. ‘If 
the workmen are organized, they will gain the 
eight hoursin their Sunday clothes.’ Well, what 
do you say now? Were we right or wrong ? 
Would the occurrence of yesterday have been 
possible if our advice had been taken. Wage- 
workers, yesterday the police of this city mur- 
dered at the McCormick factory, so far as it 
can now be ascertained, four of your brothers, 
and wounded, more or less seriously, some 
twenty-five more. If brothers who defended 
themselves with stones (a few of them had little 
snappers in the shape of revolvers) had been 
provided with good weapons, and one single 
dynamite bomb, not one of the murderers would 
have escaped his well-merited fate. As it was, 
only four of them were disfigured. That is too 
bad. The massacre of yesterday took place 
in order to fill the forty thousand workmen 
of this city with fear and terror—took place 
in order to force back into the yoke of sla- 
very the laborers who had become dissatisfied 
and mutinous. Will they succeed in this? The 
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near future will answer this question. We 
will not anticipate the course of events with 
surmises. 

“ The employees in the lumber-yards on the 
South Side held a meeting yesterday afternoon 
at the Black Road, about one quarter mile 
north of McCormick’s factory, for the purpose 
of adopting resolutions in regard to their de- 
mands, and to appoint a committee to wait 
upon a committee of lumber-yard owners, and 
present the demands which had been agreed 
upon. It was a gigantic mass that had gath- 
ered. Several members of the Lumber-Yard 
Union made short addresses in English, Bo- 
hemian, German, and Polish. Mr. Fehling at- 
tempted to speak, but when the crowd learned 
that he was a socialist, he was stoned, and com- 
pelled to leave the improvised speakers’ stand 
on a freight-car. Then, after a few more ad- 
dresses were made, the president introduced 
Mr. August Spies, who had been invited as a 
speaker. A Pole or Bohemian cried out: ‘ That 
is a socialist,’ and again there arose a storm 
of disapprobation, and a roaring noise, which 
proved sufficiently that these ignorant people 
had been incited against the socialists by their 
priests. But the speaker did not lose his pres- 
ence of mind, He continued speaking, and 
very soon the utmost quiet prevailed. He told 
them that they must realize their strength over 
against a little handful of lumber-yard owners: 
that theymust notrecede from thedemandsonce 
made by them. The issue lay in their hands. 
All they needed was resolution, and the ‘ bosses’ 
would be compelled to, and would give in. 

“« At this moment some persons in the back- 
ground cried out (eitherin Polish or Bohemian), 
‘Onto McCormick’s. Let us drive off the scabs.’ 
About two hundred men left the crowd, and ran 
toward McCormick’s. The speaker did not 
know what was the matter, and continued his 
speech. When he had finished, he was ap- 
pointed a member of a committee to notify the 
‘bosses’ that the strikers had no concessions to 
make, Then a Pole spoke. While he spoke, a 
patrol-wagon rushed up toward McCormick’s. 
The crowd began to break up. In about three 
minutes several shots were heard near Mc- 
Cormick’s factory, and these were followed by 
others. At the same time, about seventy-five 
well-fed, large, and strong murderers, under 
the command of a fat police lieutenant, were 
marching toward the factory, and on their heels 
followed three patrol-wagons besides, full of law- 
and-order beasts. Two hundred policemen were 
on the spot in less than ten or fifteen minutes, 
and the firing on fleeing workingmen and wo- 
men resembled a promiscuous bush-hunt. The 
writer of this hastened to the factory as soon 
as the first shots were fired, and a comrade 
urged the assembly to hasten to the rescue of 
VoL. XLV.— 108-109. 
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their brothers who were being murdered, but 
no one stirred. ‘What do we care for that?’ 
was the stupid answer of poltroons brought 
up in cowardice. The writer fell in with a 
young Irishman who knew him. ‘ What mis- 
erable are those ?’ he shouted to him, ‘ who 
will not turn a hand while their brothers are 
being shot down in cold blood? We have 
dragged away two; I think they are dead. If 
you have any influence with the people, for 
Heaven’s sake, run back and urge them to fol- 
low you.’ The writer ran back. He implored 
the people to come along,—those who had re- 
volvers in their pockets,— but it was in vain. 
With an exasperating indifference, they put their 
hands in their pockets and marched home, 
babbling as if the whole affair did not concern 
them in the least. Therevolvers were still crack- 
ing, and fresh detachments of police, here and 
there bombarded with stones, were hastening 
to the battle-ground. The battle was lost. 
“Tt was in the neighborhood of half-past 
three o’clock when the little crowd of between 
two and three hundred men reached McCor- 
mick’s factory. Policeman West tried to hold 
them back with his revolver. A shower of stones 
for an answer put him to flight. He was so 
roughly handled that he was afterward found 
about one hundred paces from the place, half 
dead, and groaning fearfully. The small crowd 
shouted,‘ Get out, you d———dscabs, you miser- 
able traitors,’ and bombarded the factory with 
stones. Thelittle guard-house was demolished. 
The ‘scabs’ were in mortal terror, when at this 
moment the Hinman street patrol-wagon, sum- 
moned by telephone, came rattling along with 
thirteen murderers. When they were about to 
make an immediate attack with their clubs, they 
were received with a shower of stones. ‘Back! 
disperse!’ cried the lieutenant, and the next 
minute there wasareport. The gang had fired 
on the strikers. They pretend, subsequently, 
that they shot over their heads. But be that as 
it may, a few of the strikers had little snappers 
of revolvers, and with these returned the fire. 
In the mean time other detachments had ar- 
rived, and the whole band of murderers now 
opened fire on the little company,— 20,000 as 
estimated by the police organ, the ‘ Herald,’ — 
while the whole assembly scarcely numbered 
8000! Such lies are told. With their weapons, 
mainly stones, the people fought with admira- 
ble bravery. They laid out half a dozen blue- 
coats; and their round bellies— developed to 
extreme fatness in idleness and luxury —tum- 
bled about, groaning on the ground. Four of 
the fellows are said to be very dangerously 
wounded ; many others, alas! escaped with 
lighter injuries (the gang, of course, conceals 
this, just as in ’77 they carefully concealed the 
number of those who were made to bite the 
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dust). But it looked worse 
on the side of the defense- 
less workmen. Dozens who 
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had received slight shot- 
wounds hastened away, 
amid the bullets which were 
sent after them, The gang, 
as always, fired upon the 
fleeing, while women and 
men carried away the se- 
verely wounded. How 
many were really injured, 
and how many were mor- 
tally wounded, could not be 
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determined with certainty, 
but we think we are not 
mistaken when we place 
the number of mortally 
wounded at about six, and 
those slightly injured at 
two dozen. We know of 
four; one of whom was 
shot in the spleen, another 
in the forehead, another in 
the breast, and another 
in the thigh. A dying’ 
boy, Joseph Doedick, was 
brought home on an ex- 
press-wagon by two police- 
men. The people did not 
see the dying boy. They 
only saw the two murder- 
ers. ‘Lynch the rascals,’ 


Good Speakers will be present to denounce the latest 
atrocious act of the police, the shooting of our 
fellow-workmen yesterday afternoon. 


Workingmen Arm Yourselves and Appear in Full Force! 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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clamored the crowd. The 





fellows wanted to break 
and hide themselves, but 
in vain. They had already 
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thrown a rope around the 
neck of one of them, when 
a patrol-wagon rattled into 
the midst of the crowd, 
and prevented the praise- 
worthy deed. Joseph Hess,whohad put the rope 
around his neck, was arrested. ‘The ‘scabs’ 
were afterward conducted, under the protection 
of a strong escort, down Blue Island Avenue. 
Women and children gave vent to their indig- 
nation in angry shouts; rotten eggs whizzed 
through the air. The men about took things 
coolly, and smoked their pipes as on Kirmes 
Day. McCormick’s assistant, Superintendent 
C. J. Benly, was also wounded, and, indeed, 
quite severely. 

“The following strikers were arrested: Ig- 
natz Erban, Frank Kohling, Joseph Schuky, 
Thomas Klafski, John Patolski, Anton Sevi- 
eski, Albert Supitar, Hugh McWhiffer, Anton 
Sternack, Nick Wolna, and Thomas O’Con- 
nell. The ‘pimp’ McCormick, when asked 
what he thought of it, said: ‘August Spies 
made a speech to a few thousand anarchists. 
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AN ANARCHIST HANDBILL. 


It occurred to one of these brilliant heads to 
frighten our menaway. He put himself at the 
head of a crowd, which then made an attack 
upon our works. Our workmen fled, and in 
the mean time the police came, and sent a lot 
of anarchists away with bleeding heads.’ 

“ Last night thousands of copies of the fol- 
lowing circular were distributed in all parts of 
the city: ‘REVENGE! REVENGE! WORKMEN, 
To Arms! Men of labor, this afternoon the 
bloodhounds of your oppressors murdered 
six of your brothers at McCormick’s! Why 
did they murder them? Because they dared 
to be dissatisfied with the lot which your op- 
pressors have assigned to them. They de- 
manded bread, and they gave them lead for 
an answer, mindful of the fact that thus people 
are most effectually silenced. You have for 
many, many years endured every humiliation 
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without protest; have drudged from early in 
the morning till late at night; have suffered 
all sorts of privations; have even sacrificed 
your children. You have done everything to 
fill the coffers of your masters — everything 
for them; and now when you approach them, 
and implore them to make your burden a 
little lighter, as a reward for your sacrifices, 
they send their bloodhounds, the police, at 
you, in order to cure you with bullets of your 
dissatisfaction. Slaves, we ask and conjure 
you, by all that is sacred and dear to you, 
avenge the atrocious murder which has been 
committed upon your brothers to-day, and 
which will likely be committed upon you to- 
morrow. Laboring men, Hercules, you have 
arrived at the crossway. Which way will you 
decide? For slavery and hunger, or for free- 
dom and bread? If you decide upon the lat- 
ter, then do not delay a moment; then people 
toarms! Annihilation to the beasts in human 
form who call themselves rulers; uncompro- 
mising annihilation tothem! This must be your 
motto. Think cf the heroes whose blood has 
fertilized the road to progress, liberty and 
humanity, and strive to become worthy of 
them. ‘Your BROTHERS.’” 

The circular contained upon the same sheet 
an English version, written (except the word 
“revenge ”) by Spies, as follows: 

“ REVENGE! WORKINGMEN TO ARMs! 
The masters sent out their bloodhounds, the 
police. They killed six of your brothers at 
McCormick’s this afternoon. They killed the 
poor wretches because they, like you, had the 
courage to disobey the supreme will of your 
bosses. They killed them because they dared 
ask for the shortening of the hours of toil. 
They killed them to show you, ‘free’ American 
citizens, that you must be satisfied and con- 
tented with whatever your bosses allow you, 
or you will get killed. You have for years 
endured the most abject humiliation; you 
have for years suffered unmeasurable iniqui- 
ties; you have worked yourself to death ; you 
have borne the pangs of want and hunger; 
your children you have sacrificed to the fac- 
tory lord; in short, you have been miserable 
and obedient servants all these years. Why? 
To satisfy the insatiable greed, to fill the cof- 
fers of your lazy, thieving masters. When you 
ask them now to lessen your burdens, he 
sends his bloodhounds out to shoot you—to 
kill you! If you are men, if you are the sons 
of your grandsires, who have shed their blood 
to free you, then you will rise in your might, 
Hercules, and destroy the hideous monster 
that seeks to destroy you. To arms! We call 
you to arms! “Your BROTHERS.” 

I must interrupt my narrative to call attention 
to the fact that, even as Spies related the events 
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at McCormick's, the disturbances began by 
rioters attacking peaceable laborers; that a sin- 
gle policeman who endeavored to protect them 
was overpowered, disabled, and seriously in- 
jured, before any force came to his assistance or 
rescue; and that this resistance to rioters, and 
protection of laborers, was the great wrong to 
be avenged immediately. But it was no new 
doctrine with him that “strikers” must not 
be stopped in assaults upon any who took the 
places they had left. 

In the “ Arbeiter” of March 2, 1886, was 
the following: “ The order scoundrels beamed 
yesterday morning in their full glory. With 
the help of pickpockets, the natural allies 
of professional cutthroats, who otherwise call 
themselves also detectives, they succeeded yes- 
terday in taking seventy scabs to the factory, 
accompanied also by scoundrels of the secret 
service, to givea better appearance. Thismorn- 
ing the number of scabs which went back to 
work was materially increased. At this oppor- 
tunity it was once again seen for what purpose 
the police existed — to protect the workingman 
if he works for starvation wages, and is an obe- 
dient serf; to club him down when he rebels 
against the capitalistic herd of robbers. Force 
only gives way to force. Who wants to attack 
capitalism in earnest must overthrow the body- 
guards of it, the well-drilled and well-armed 
‘men of order,’ and kill them if he does not 
want to be murdered himself.” 

If ever a time could come at which the revo- ‘| 
lution could be started in Chicago, it would 
seem that it was that fourth day of May. Forty 
thousand men, as the “ Arbeiter” estimated 
the day before, were onstrike. Fourteen months 
before that time, as “The Alarm” stated, there 
were eighty groups of Internationals in the 
United States, and the efforts to increase the 
number had been unremitting. If Spies’s indig- 
nation was real,—and I do not doubt the fa- 
naticism of the man, nor that he had really 
persuaded himself that the cause of which he 
and his companions had so long been parti- 
zans, and which had probably much increased 
since the Thanksgiving Day and the Board of 
Trade demonstrations, might succeed,— then 
certainly the great body of equally fanatical 
and much less intelligent anarchists could 
not be expected ever to be more ready than 
then to inaugurate the revolution. “ Now or 
never” was Spies’s cry two days before, and 
the riot at McCormick’s had heated all their 
blood. od 

On that fourth day of May Fischer caused 
to be distributed a circular, in both English 
and German, as follows: 

“ ATTENTION WORKINGMEN! Great Mass- 
Meeting to-night at 7.30 o'clock, at the Hay- 
market, Randolph St., bet. Desplaines and 
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Halsted. Good speakers will be present to de- 
nounce the latest atrocious act of the police, 
the shooting of our fellow-workmen yesterday 
afternoon. Workingmen arm yourselves and 
appear in full force! 

“THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE.” 

After some of them (how many did not ap- 
pear) had been printed, Spies caused the words, 
“Workingmen arm yourselves and appear in 
full force” to be stricken out, and the larger 
number, some twenty thousand, of the circu- 
lars actually distributed did not contain those 
words. As a witness on the trial, Spies said in 
relation to those words: “I objected to that 
principally because I thought it was ridiculous 
to put a phrase in which would prevent people 
from attending the meeting: another reason 
was that there was some excitement at that 
time, and a call for arms like that might have 
caused trouble between the police and the at- 
tendants of that meeting.” 

I am not concerned with the truth of that 
explanation. While there is abundant evidence 
to warrant the conclusion —the irresistible con- 
clusion, beyond all reasonable doubt—that 
the act of throwing that bomb was the act of 
some one of the many conspirators against so- 
ciety and social order, done, in the language 
of the Supreme Court in the Brennan case be- 
fore cited, “in the prosecution of the common 
object,” and therefore all the conspirators “are 
alike guilty of the homicide,” yet I shall en- 
deavor to show the guilt of the anarchists on 
a still narrower ground. 

That narrower ground is that the publica- 
tions in the “ Arbeiter” and “ Alarm,” and the 
speeches of Spies, Parsons, Schwab, Fielden, 
and Engel (whose speeches were proved at 
great length on the trial, all of them advising 
their hearers to arm themselves, among other 
things, with dynamite), were acts in furtherance 
of the design and purpose of the conspiracy, by 
conspirators, and therefore upon legal principles 
acts of the whole body and each individual of 
the co-conspirators ; that the general advice given 
to all readers and hearers was advice to each 
and every individual of those readers and hear- 
ers ; that advice to pursue a course of conduct 
embracing or including a particular act is ad- 
vice to do that act ; that it is inconceivable that 
the man who threw a bomb made by Lingg, one 
of the conspirators, was not by some of those 
publications or speeches encouraged so to do,and 
therefore the whole body of the conspirators 
were accessories to the act of throwing it, and re- 
sponsible for it, whether it was thrown by one 
who was himself a member of the conspiracy, or 
who was some harebrained fool, or some crim- 
inal who wished to avenge himself for some 
grievance, real or fancied, that he had suffered 
at the hands of the police. When I come to 
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what the counsel for the defense urged at the 
trial, I shall recur to this point, and endeavor 
to illustrate it. 

The meeting came. It was held not in the 
Haymarket proper, but in Desplaines street, 
between Randolph street and Lake street, next 
north of Randolph. Between three hundred 
and four hundred feet south of a wagon that 
was used as a stand for the speakers was a 
police station, on Desplaines street, at which 
a large force was concentrated. Spies spoke 
first. In ashorthand report of part of his speech, 
proved at the trial, is this: “It is said that I 
inspired the attack on McCormick’s. That is 
alie. The fight is going on; now is the chance 
to strike for the existence of the oppressed 
classes. The oppressors want us to be content; 
they will kill us. The thought of liberty which 
inspired your sires to fight for their freedom 
ought to animate you to-day. The day is not 
far distant when we will resort to hanging these 
men. [Applause, and cries of ‘Hang them 
now!’] McCormick is the man who created 
the row Monday, and he must be held respon- 
sible for the murder of our brothers. [Cries of 
‘Hang him!’] Don’t make any threats; they 
are of no avail; when you get ready to do 
something, do it and don’t make any threats 
beforehand.” 

Parsons spoke next. The following is from 
the shorthand report of part of his speech: “It 
behooves you, as you love your wife and chil- 
dren—if you don’t want to see them perish 
with hunger, killed or cut down like dogs on 
the street,—Americans, in the interest of your 
liberty and your independence, to arm, arm 
yourselves.” 

With some other context (but what it was 
the witnesses could not tell), one witness for the 
State and one for the defense testified that Par- 
sons in the same speech also said, “To arms! 
To arms! To arms!” 

The latter part of the speech of Fielden, 
who spoke after Parsons, was reported in short- 
hand as follows: “There are premonitions of 
danger. All knew. The press say the anar- 
chists will sneak away ; we are not going to. If 
we continue to be robbed, it will not be long be- 
fore we will be murdered. There is no security 
for the working-classes under the present social 
system. A few individuals control the means of 
living, and holding the workingmen in a vise. 
Everybody does not know. Those who know it 
are tired of it, and know the others will get tired 
of it, too. They are determined to end it, and 
will end it, and there isno powerin the land that 
will prevent them. Congressman Foran said: 
‘ The laborer can get nothing from legislation.’ 
Healso said that the laborers can getsome relief 
from their present condition when the rich man 
knew it was unsafe for him to live in a com- 

















munity where there were dissatisfied working- 
men, for they would solve the labor problem. 
I don’t know whether you are Democrats 
or Republicans, but whichever you are, you 
worship at the shrine of rebels, John Brown, 
Jefferson, WaShington, Patrick Henry, and 
Hopkins said to the people: ‘ The lawis your 
enemy. We are rebels against it.’ The law is 
only framed for those that are your enslavers. 
[A voice: ‘ That is true.’] Men in their blind 
rage attacked McCormick’s factory, and were 
shot down by the law in cold blood in the city 
of Chicago, in the protection of property. 
These men were going to do some damage to 


a certain person’s interest, who was a large 


property-owner; therefore the law came to his 
defense. And when McCormick undertook to 
do some injury to the interest of those who had 
no property, the law also came to his defense, 
and not to the workingman’s defense, when 
he, Mr. McCormick, attacked him and his liv- 
ing. [Cries of ‘No.’| There is the difference. 
The law makes no distinction. A million men 
own all the property in this country The law 
has no use for the other fifty-four million. [A 
voice, ‘ Right enough.’] You have nothing 
more to do with the law except to lay hands 
on it, and throttle it until it makes its last kick. 
It turns your brothers out on the wayside, and 
has degraded them until they have lost the last 
vestige of humanity, and they are mere things 
and animals. Keep your eye uponit. Throt- 
tle it. Kill it. Stab it. Do everything you can to 
wound it, to impede its progress. Remember, 
before trusting them to do anything for your- 
self, prepare to do it for yourself. Don’t turn 
over your business to anybody else. No man 
deserves anything unless he is man enough to 
make an effort to lift himself from oppression. 
Is it not a fact that we have no choice as to 
our existence, for we can’t dictate what our 
labor is worth? He that has to obey the will 
of any is aslave. Can we do anything except 
by the strong arm of resistance ? Socialists are 
not going to declare war; but I tell you, war 
has been declared upon us, and I ask you to 
get hold of anything that will help to resist 
the onslaught of the enemy and the usurper. 
The skirmish-lines have met. People have been 
shot. Men, women, and children have not 
been spared by the capitalists and minions of 
private capital. It had no mercy, so ought 
you. You are called upon to defend your- 
selves, your lives, your future. What matters 
it whether you kill yourselves with work to get 
alittle relief, or die on the battle-field resisting 
the enemy? What is the difference? Any 
animal, however loathsome, will resist when 
stepped upon. Are men less than snails and 
worms? I have some resistance in me; I 
know that you have, too. You have been 
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robbed, and you will be starved into a worse 
condition.” 

At this point a hundred and eighty police- 
men, from the station before mentioned, march- 
ing in platoons, led by Inspector John Bonfield 
and Captain William Ward, halted a few feet 
from the wagon from which the speeches were 
made, and Captain Ward in a loud voice said: 
“T command you, in the name of the People 
of the State of Illinois, to immediately and 
peaceably disperse.” 

This action of the police was in strict accor- 
dance with the law of the State. Section 253, 
Chapter 38, Revised Statutes, provides that 
“when twelve or more persons, any of them 
armed with clubs or dangerous weapons, or 
thirty or more, armed or unarmed, are unlaw- 
fully, riotously, or tumultuously assembled in 
any city, . . . it shall be the duty of each of 
the municipal officers . . . to go among the 
persons so assembled . . . and in the name 
of the State command them immediately to dis- 
perse.” A crowd of people, variously estimated 
by different witnesses at from eight hundred 
to two thousand, filled a public street of the 
city after ten o’clock at night. They were listen- 
ing to, and shouting their approval of, speeches 
urging them, in language the most exciting, 
and with arguments the most persuasive that 
the speakers knew how to use, to violence and 
bloodshed. It is utterly without foundation for 
anarchists or their sympathizers to urge that 
the throwing of that bomb was an act of self- 
defense. No attack was made by the police. 
The same section last cited makes the refusal 
to obey the command to disperse punishable 
by fine and imprisonment. 

Fielden replied to Captain Ward, “We are 
peaceable,” and at once the bomb thrown from 
a point on the east sidewalk near to, and a lit- 
tle south of, the wagon, with the lighted fuse 
making a shining trail in the night air, fell and 
exploded among the policemen, and wounded 
sixty-six of them, of whom seven died of their 
wounds, Degan was the first who died. No 
soldiers ever carried to a battle-field greater 
courage or better discipline than that band of 
policemen then displayed. The sound of the 
explosion was deafening. One third of their 
number was down. That other bombs were to 
follow was to be expected. But to the com- 
mand, “ Fall in; close up,” every man of them 
not disabled gave prompt obedience. 

Pieces of the bomb were extracted from some 
of the victims, and chemically analyzed. A nut 
entered the person of a bystander. That nut, 
and theshape of the pieces of the bomb, as well as 
the analysis, so strictly conformed to “ globu- 
lar” bombs found in Lingg’s room, and which it 
was proved he made, that there is noreasonable 
doubt that the exploded bomb was his produc- 
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tion. All that afternoon, with several assistants, 
all Internationals, he had been filling bombs, 
most of which early in the evening were taken 
to a beer-saloon, from which place they were 
distributed. All the regular meeting-places of 
the Internationals, except the office of the “ Ar- 
beiter,” were beer-saloons or halls adjoining 
them. 

A few words only as to the defendants other 
than Spies and Parsons. Schwab, as has been 
said, was one of the editors of the “ Arbeiter,” 
and made numerous speeches in the same spirit, 
and to the same effect, as the extracts from the 
paper which I have copied. Fielden was a small 
stockholder in “The Alarm,” and one of its com- 
mittee of management; he traveled to organize 
“‘ groups,” and made numerous speeches in Chi- 
cago calling upon the working-men to arm, to 
learn the use of dynamite. . Fischer and Engel 
first planned the Haymarket meeting, with 
some loose talk of a committee to observe what 
might happen there, and if a conflict came, to 
report; but nothing very definite was arranged. 
Fischer was a stockholder in the “Arbeiter,” and 
foreman of its press-room, and Engel assisted 
in starting another paper called the “Anar- 
chist,” the reason for starting it, as he said, 
being that the “Arbeiter” was not radical 
enough. He also made speeches advocating 
arming, and instructing how,to make bombs. 
Neebe was a stockholder in the “Arbeiter,” and 
took charge of the property on May 5, 1886, 
after Spies and Schwab were arrested. He dis- 
tributed some of the “ Revenge” circulars. All 
of the defendants were members of groups of the 
Internationals, as has already been stated, and 
took part in meetings of the groups, and in gen- 
eral meetings of the Internationals. 


[" The mere fact that the defendants were mem- 


bers of the Internationals, more or less active 
in the organization, even though their action 
was confined to meetings of the groups, of itself 
made them co-conspirators with the more active 
members who worked publicly. The Interna- 
tional was a combination (the technical legal 
term for which is conspiracy) to overturn all 
_ government by force. Whoever took part in 
|_ that combination was a conspirator. 

In selecting from the great bulk of printed 
matter issued or circulated by the anarchists, 
and proved at the trial, I have been embar- 
rassed in determining where to stop. If any 
reader wishes to see more of it, he may turn to 
the report of the case in the Supreme Court in 
the volumes to which I have referred; and if not 
then content, the history of the trial, prepared 
by the counsel for the defendants, in order to 
have the case reviewed by the Supreme Court, 
is on file in the Criminal Court of Cook County, 
and a copy thereof is among the records of the 
Supreme Court of the State of Illinois, and he 
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can there read ten, twenty, fifty times as much 
as I present, of the same sort. 

I protest that in copying these fierce de- 
nunciations, these recitals of alleged tyranny 
and oppression, these seemingly pitying de- 
scriptions of the hardships and wrongs of the 
humble and the poor, written with apparent sin- 
cerity and real intellectual ability, I have oc- 
casionally almost lost sight of the atrocity of 
the advice given by the anarchists, and felt a 
sort of sympathy with the writers who would 
have praised my assassination as a virtuous 
act. And the active leaders were men who 
fascinated, apparently, those with whom they 
came in contact. To some extent they im- 
bued their counsel with the notion that they 
had been engaged in a worthy cause. To show 
this, I shall quote from speeches on the trial 
and at their graves. Men and women of a high 
order of intelligence, of pure lives, amiable in 
their own dispositions, seemed under a spell to 
them. And these denunciations, these recitals, 
these descriptions, as well as almost countless 
speeches of the same character, burning from 
the lips of no mean orators, were addressed to 
the people whose sufferings they professed to 
depict; people who, in fact, did not share in the 
luxuries, and were not able to participate in 
many of the comforts, of life which they saw 
around them; people of whom Spies testified 
that they were “ stupid and ignorant ”; all pre- 
pared to believe that anarchy offered a heroic 
remedy for the inequalities of life, the evils of 
which, real or fancied, fell upon them. Who 
can estimate the effect? The wonder is that a 
tragedy was so long delayed. 

Alllawyers, courts, text-writers,even the coun- 
sel of the anarchists, as I will show later, agree 
that the act of one conspirator is the act of each 
of his co-conspirators, even when the particular 
act has not been agreed upon by them, but is 
done in the exercise of the actor’s own discre- 
tion, for the accomplishment of the common 
purpose. When a conspiracy is mentioned, the 
popularidea is of a midnight gathering, masked 
faces, low voices, passwords, and the utmost 
secrecy. To this idea Mr. Zeisler, in his argu- 
ment to the jury, referred: “ What is a con- 
spiracy ? What were you used to understand 
by the word conspiracy ? Isn’t, in the first place, 
secrecy the test of a conspiracy ? Was there 
anything secret about the doings of these men, 
or about their teachings and writings ?” 

Secrecy is not essential toa conspiracy, which 
is simply “a combination of two or more per- 
sons, by some concerted action, to accomplish 
some criminal or unlawful purpose; or to ac- 
complish some purpose, not in itself criminal 
or unlawful, by criminal or unlawful means” 
(3 Greenleaf, Evidence, Sec. 89). 

It is probably true that Rudolph Schnau- 
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belt threw the bomb. He was twice arrested, 
but, having shaved off a full beard immedi- 
ately after that fatal night, was discharged. 
After the second arrest he disappeared, and 
has gone to parts unknown. But whether 
Schnaubelt or some other person threw the 
bomb, is not an important question. The 
great effort of the defendants’ counsel on the 
trial—and it began on the first day of the 
putting in of the evidence—was to establish 
their position, that each separate meeting of 
any of the defendants was, if there was any 
conspiracy in the case, a separate conspiracy, 
for which only those who participated know- 
ingly in any illegal act at such meeting, or had 
advised that particular act, were responsible. 
For example, Mr. Grinnell, in his opening state- 
ment to the jury of what the State expected to 
prove, had referred to the contents of the “ Ar- 
beiter” and “The Alarm.” A witness named 
Waller,who had received a bomb from Fischer, 
wason the stand. [now quote from the Chicago 
“Tribune” of July 17, 1886, reporting the 
proceedings of the trial on the day before: 
“¢Mr. Waller,’ asked Mr. Ingham, ‘did you 
ever receive any bombs from anybody?’ 
This question was objected to by Mr. Foster, 
who arose and made a speech in which he 
claimed that this line of evidence was entirely 
immaterial. He said that testimony could 
have no possible bearing on the case unless 
the prosecution intended to trace the deadly 
bomb that was used on Haymarket Square 
into the hands of the man who threwit. The 
existence of a general conspiracy to kill the 
police and destroy property had no connec- 
tion with the case, unless it was shown that 
there was a conspiracy to do the deed that 
was done on Haymarket Square. The con- 
spiracy might have existed. Then let the 
grand jury indict the defendants for conspir- 
acy. But there was no murder unless it was 
shown that the defendants killed Officer De- 
gan. The commission of a crime by some- 
body unknown to them, and without their 
knowledge or sanction, could not be laid to 
them. The connection of the defendants with 
the specific act must be shown. 

“Mr. Ingham replied: ‘It is true that 
eight lives are at stake, but organized govern- 
ment is also at stake. We propose to show 
that for one, two, or three years, right in this 
city, a gigantic conspiracy has been in force 
and operation; a conspiracy of which these 
eight men were the leaders. We expect to 
show that these men have for months and 
years preached a doctrine of open revolution 
and recourse to arms. They intended to be 
guilty of revolution May 1. For weeks and 
months previously they were preparing for 
this revolution. We expect to bring into court 
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dynamite bombs by the dozen, and until the 
dozens run up into barrels. No bomb which 
we shall trace to these defendants could have 
any possible legitimate purpose. We shall 
show by men of science that dynamite bombs 
cannot be used for anything else but for 
cowardly and atrocious murder. If we can 
show that this bomb-throwing was the result 
of this general conspiracy, one of the most 
powerful links in that chain of evidence is the 
fact that these men at all times had in their 
possession, and were distributing to others, 
these bombs. We expect to show that this 
man had in possession a number of bombs, 
filled with dynamite, which he obtained from 
the defendant Fischer, and that Fischer was 
months ago arming himself for the purpose of 

destroying property and for murder.’ _| 

“Mr. Foster: ‘Suppose that somebody, 
without their knowledge, consent, or appro- 
val, threw the bomb; are these men guilty of 
murder ?’ 

“Mr. Ingham: ‘We can show that each 
one of these men was part of the general con- 
spiracy to overthrow public authority, to an- 
nihilate the police force, the banks and the 
public offices. As a result of this general 
conspiracy this bomb was thrown. They can- 
not look the law in the face, and smile and 
sneer at what their leader, Herr Most, called 
the farce of the law. The law of the State of 
Illinois is strong enough to hang every man 
of them.’ 

“ Mr. Foster: ‘I have always failed to see 
why editorials in the “Arbeiter Zeitung,” 
speeches at meetings, and newspaper reports 
can be involved in this case. I object to a 
conviction upon a general conspiracy, which 
would be a conviction on general principles. 
If I and the other counsel in this case con- 
spire to rob Brother Ingham of his purse 
when he goes home to-night, and the one 
who was to grab him by the throat clutches 
him too tightly and strangles him, then we are 
guilty of murder. But if we embark in this 
conspiracy, and somebody else, at another 
place, murders somebody, are we to be held 
responsible ? ’ 

“Judge Gary’s decision was as follows: 
‘If it is agreed to use violence for the de- 
struction of human lives upon an occasion 
which is not yet foreseen, but upon some 
general principle on which the conspirators 
substantially agree; for example, if a large 
number of men agreed to kill the police if 
they were found in conflict with the strikers, 
leaving the date to the agencies of time to de- 
termine; whenever the time and occasion do 
come for the use of that violence, and when 
that violence is used, are not the parties who 
have agreed beforehand to use the means of 
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destruction equally guilty ? Suppose that there 
was a general agreement that weapons of 
death should be used if the police got into a 
conflict with the strikers ; that is, if the police 
undertook to enforce the laws of the State 
and prevent a breach of the peace and de- 
struction of property —if the police under- 
took to do so, that then they would attack 
and kill the police, but the time and occasion 
of the attack itself were not foreseen; the 
time and occasion being to be determined by 
the parties who were to use the force when in 
their judgment the time and occasion were to 
come; and then, when the police were found at- 
tempting to preserve the peace, some persons 
who have been parties to this agreement 
do kill them, are not all of these persons 
equally guilty ? If there was a general com- 
bination and agreement among a great num- 
ber of individuals to kill policemen if they 
came into conflict with parties with whom 
they were friendly — meetings of workingmen, 
and bodies of strikers; if it was the combina- 
tion and agreement to kill thexpolice in their 
attempts to preserve the peace; if there was 
such a combination and agreement among a 
great number of men, the object of which was 
something beyond mere local disturbance, 
whether it was the object to offer a new form 
of civil society or not; if there was such an 
agreement to kill the police upon some occa- 
sion that might occur in the future, whether the 
proper time hag arrived being left to their judg- 
ment, then if that violence was used and re- 
sulted in the death of the pblice, then those 
who were party to the agreement are guilty 
of the death. It is entirely competent for the 
State to show that these several defendants 
have had such missiles in their possession to 
be used on occasions that they might antici- 
pate. There need not be an agreement that 
they should be used on this specific occasion, 
but on some occasion that might arise in the 
future. Any one case where such violence was 
used may involve the showing of the entire 
conspiracy from beginning to end.’” 

I shall make no apology for my disjointed 
language and repetitions, as above quoted, but 
take refuge in the reflection that the opinions 
of Lord Eldon, a great, if not the greatest, 
English chancellor, have been characterized as 
exhibiting great lucidity of thought in great 
turgidity of expression. I have quoted the de- 
bate and my decision from the paper of the 
day, that nobody may question the truth of 
my statement as to the theory, or doctrine of 
law, on which the case was tried. Zhe an- 
archists were not tried for being anarchists, 
but for procuring murder to be done, and being 
therefore themselves guilty of murder. 

When the evidence on the side of the prose- 
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cution closed, Mr. Salomon addressed the jury 
upon the evidence already in, and upon what 
the defense expected to prove. I quote a few 
of his sentences: “The law says, no matter 
whether these defendants advised generally 
the use of dynamite in the purpose which they ) 
claimed to carry out, and sought to Carry out, “ 
yet if none of these defendants advised the 
throwing of that bomb at the Haymarket, they 
cannot be held responsible for the action of 
others at other times and other places. What 
does the evidence introduced here tend to 
show? It may occur to some of you, gentle- 
men, to ask: ‘What, then, can these defendants 
preach the use of dynamite? May they be al- 
lowed to go on and urge people to overturn 
the present government and the present con- 
dition of society without being held responsi- 
ble for it, and without punishment?’ .. . Now, 
what is the statute on conspiracy, of which 
these defendants may be guilty, if they are 
guilty of anything? . . . Now these defen- 
dants are not criminals, they are not robbers, 
they are not burglars, they are not common 
thieves; they descend to no small criminal 
act. On the contrary, this evidence shows con- 
clusively that they are men of broad feelings 
of humanity; that their only desire has been, 
and their lives have been consecrated to, the 
betterment of their fellow-men. . . . It is true 
that they have adopted means, or wanted to 
adopt means, that were not approved of by all 
mankind. It is true that their methods were 
dangerous, perhaps; but then they should 
have been stopped at their inception.” 

It probably will occur to the reader that 
the “ Arbeiter” said “there would have been 
pieces” if they had been stopped at the Board 
of Trade demonstration, and that in fact the 
police were murdered at the first real attempt 
made to stop them; but probably Mr. Salomon 
meant “stopped” by an arrest on a warrant 
for conspiracy. 

That puts him in this dilemma. If they 
were engaged in anything criminal, it was a 
conspiracy to induce people to resort to vio- 
lence; then if they succeeded, and that violence 
ended in murder, who is guilty? There is 
nothing criminal in a combination of few or 
many to induce and persuade the people of 
the United States to change our form of gov- 
ernment to a monarchy, or to abandon all 
government for anarchy; the criminality of 
the anarchists was not in the ultimate end they 
proposed, but in the means by which they 
proposed to attain it. Those means—by vio- 
lence and slaughter— changed what otherwise 
might have been merely a faction in politics 
into a band of criminals. They became con- 
spirators, and for the consequences of their 
acts as such responsible. 
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I remember, in greater detail than follows, a 
part of Mr. Foster’s speech to the jury, but 
shall take from the Chicago “ Tribune” of 
Sunday, August 15, this report of what Mr. 
Foster said the day before. It does not pur- 
port to be verbatim, but I am content to leave 
the fairness of it to Mr. Foster. “ If Mr. Fos- 
ter should advise a man who was hard up to go 
down to the corner of Clark and Lake streets, 
to knock down and rob the first likely looking 
man that came along, Mr. Foster would not 
be guilty of robbery ; but if he advised a man 
to select Mr. Grinnell as the victim, and Mr. 
Grinnell should be killed in the scuffle, then 
Mr. Foster would be guilty ; and that was the 
position of the defendants.” The moral of 
ZEsop’s fable of the “ Trumpeter,” “ He that 
provokes and incites mischief is the doer of 
it,” had not been before questioned for nearly 
a hundred generations. 

The same proposition was insisted upon: in 
the brief of the anarchists before the Supreme 
Court, when Mr. Foster was no longer con- 
nected with the case. I copy extracts: “The 
instructions given for the people were errone- 
ous in assuming that there is in law such a 
thing as advice to commit murder, without 
designating the victim, time, place, or occa- 
sion; in other words, that mere general advice 
to the public at large to commit deeds of vio- 
lence as contained in speeches or publica- 


tions, without reference to the particular crime 
charged, and without specifying object, man- 
ner, time, or place, works responsibility as for 


murder. . . . Aman might cry out inthe pub- 
lic streets : ‘ Kill, kill; murder, murder,’ by the 
day and by the hour, and would not advise 
murder in contemplation of law. Unless he 
designated the victim, the means, the manner, 
time, or place, he has not done sufficient by his 
outcries alone to become amenable to the law 
as an accessory before the fact to the crime of 
murder.” 

Mr. Black, speaking of the approach of the 
police, said to the jury: “ In disregard of our 
constitutional rights as citizens, it was proposed 
to order the dispersal of a peaceable meeting. 
Has it come to pass that under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and of this State, our 
meetings for the discussion of grievances are sub- 
ject to be scattered to the winds at the breath 
of a petty police officer? Can they takeinto their 
hands the law? Ifso, that is anarchy; the chaos 
of constitutional right and legally guaranteed 
liberty. I ask you again, charging no legal re- 
sponsibility here, but looking at the man who 
is morally at fault for the death-harvest of that 
night, who brought it on? Would it have been 
but for the act of Bonfield ?” 

_ The duty of the police to disperse a meet- 
ing at which Fielden was telling the crowd to 
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throttle, kill, stab the law, I have shown. It 
was the report, brought by a detective to the 
police station, of this part of Fielden’s speech 
that started Bonfield, with the police under his 
command. 

Free speech! Martyrs for free speech, 
whose “ constitutional right and legally guar- 
anteed liberty” to hold in the public streets of 
a great city, after ten o’clock at night, meet- 
ings at which they might cry “ Kill, kill; mur- 
der, murder” (and be guiltless of natural and 
probable consequences of their advice and 
persuasions), were ruthlessly invaded by “ the 
law-and-order beast”! 

After the verdict the defendants moved for 
a new trial. By consent of counsel on both 
sides, all nearly exhausted by their labors, the 
discussion of that motion was postponed to the 
October term. 

Ihavesaid that “the active leaders were men 
who fascinated, apparently, those with whom 
they came in contact.” For two reasons I 
must copy part of a letter from Mrs. Black, 
dated September 22, 1886, to the editor of the 
Chicago “ Daily News,” and printed in that 
paper the next day,— first as an instance of 
that fascination, and second, because a part of 
what I said to the defendants, all of which later I 
shall copy, would loseits force to a reader igno- 
rant ofherletter. Ishouldlike to copy the whole 
letter, but can quote only extracts, as the whole 
is more than two thousand words: “I had 
never known an anarchist, did not know what 
the term meant, until my husband became coun- 
sel for the defense of the men accused of the 
murder of Matt J. Degan, the policeman killed 
at the Haymarket on the night of May4... . 
Like every one I knew, I felt a horror for the 
tragic events of that eventful night. . . . As 
for pitying the men accused of these deaths, 
my mind only revolted in horror; and though, 
by Christian sentiment and principle opposed 
to capital punishment, I almost wondered that 
lynch-law did not, with its barbaric and dis- 
graceful savagery, bring a blush to our civic 
cheeks. . . . But one day one came to speak 
for that side which solong had been unheard,— 
the accused,— and I found out that, as to 
everything, there are two sides to this. When I 
learned the facts I became assured in my own 
mind that the wrong men had been arrested, 
and thrown into cells, and subjected to the 
most horrible treatment. . . . Icameto know 
so many terrible secrets that I often questioned 
whether I still trod this humanized earth, or 
whether Satan’s cohorts had, by some: evil 
chance, taken possession of man’s habitation 
and heart. . . . During all that long trial a 
kind of soul crucifixion was imposed upon me. 
Often, as I took up one or the other of the 
daily papers, I would recall reverently those 
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words of my divine Master: ‘ For which of my 
good works do you stone me ?’.. . The labor 
party is about to appear simultaneously all over 
the earth. These anarchists are the advance- 
guard. Call them, if you choose, the forlorn 
hope; but whatever you do, citizen of to-day, 
cease your attacks upon these men. You can- 
not afford to revenge yourselves upon them 
at the price it will cost. . . . 1 know that 
capital says,‘ We have the army, the militia, 
artillery, and the most improved weapons for 
disciplined men’; but oh, my God! what is 
that before even ten thousand men with dyna- 
mite bombs? your army would sigh no more 
after but one volley of bombs, and there are 
worse things in the knowledge of all the labor 
party now. Let us then deal justly. .. . An- 
archy is simply a human effort to bring about 
the millennium. Why do we want to hang 
men for that, when every pulpit has thundered 
that the time is nearathand? .. . I tell you 
that if you hang these men it will precipitate a 
civil war which, because of scientific discovery, 
will soon depopulate the earth. . . . Recollect, 
I am not an anarchist. But I am an ardent 
advocate of the rights of the workingmen, 
in common with every other citizen, to meet 
and make speeches,— ay, and to defend them- 
selves against interference or interruption, as 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States, that grand old instrument now being 
infringed upon and insulted.” 

It will be remembered that the motion for 
a new trial was, at the time that letter ap- 
peared, soon to come on before me. It did 
come on, took a week, and was then denied. 
A part of what I then said is as follows: “In 
passing upon this motion for a new trial, the 
case is so voluminous, and there is such a mass 
of evidence, that it is impossible within any 
reasonable limit to give a synopsis or epitome 
of it. I do not understand that, either upon 
the trial before the jury, or upon the argument 
of the motion before me, there has been any 
argument tending, or intended, to deny that 
all of the defendants, except Neebe, were par- 
ties to whatever purpose or object there was 
in view; that the other seven were combined 
for some purpose. . . . What it is, is a matter 
which the counsel have debated and argued 
before the jury, and before me. Now it is im- 
portant to know what that object was; whether 
it was, as counsel for the defendants have stated 
here, merely to encourage workingmen to re- 
sist if unlawful attacks were made upon them, 
or whether it was something else. There is no 
way of ascertaining so clearly what the object 
was, as to read what the defendants themselves 
have spoken and printed as to their objects 
while the events were transpiring. Now, from 
the files of the newspapers, which go back a 
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good ways, a great deal can be taken, which 
must of necessity be taken as the truth of what 
their object was.” 

Then I read from the “ Arbeiter” and “The 
Alarm” at considerable length, and proceeded: 
“ Now, in addition to all these papers, there is 
the testimony of witnesses as to the various 
speeches which were made, and the conclu- 
sion is irresistible that the combination which, 
so far as we see here, began in 1884, was a 
combination which had for its purpose the 
changing of the existing order of society, the 
overthrow of the government, and the abolition 
of all law. There can be no question in the 
mind of any man who reads these articles, and 
hears what speeches were made, that that was 
the object long before any eight-hour move- 
ment was talked about, and then that the 
eight-hour movement which they advocated 
was but a means in their estimation toward 
the end which they sought, and that the eight- 
hour movement was not the primary considera- 
tion with them at all. The papers and the 
speeches furnish the answer to the argument 
of counsel that what they proposed was simply 
that they should arm themselves so as to resist 
any unlawful attacks which the police or militia 
might make upon them, because these articles, 
as well as Spies’s own account of the McCor- 
mick. affair, all show that what they claimed 
with reference to the eight-hour movement, or 
in reference to strikes, was, that if employers 
chose to employ other men in the place of 
those who had struck for any cause— wages 
or hours— that the employment of other men 
must be prevented by force ; and if the police 
then undertook to resist the force that was used 
to prevent the employment of other men, that 
was the ground upon which the police or mili- 
tia, or whoever exercised that force, might be de- 
stroyed. Now, there can be no claim that that 
is a lawful object. There can be no claim but 
that force used to the extent of taking human 
life in carrying out that object is murder. It is 
impossible for any man to argue that any set of 
men have the nght to dictate to other men 
whether they shall work ornot fora particular in- 
dividual, and if they choose to work in defiance 
of that dictation, to drive them off by force, and 
if the police undertake to prevent the use of 
that force, then they have the right to kill the 
police. It is impossible to contend for any 
such principle as that. They say constantly 
that the majority must be overcome by force; 
that they have no hope of overcoming the 
majority by winning them over to their side, 
but they must annihilate them by force. Now, 
there is no doubt that is murder, and there 
is no room for any argument that as to seven 
of these defendants they were not in that com- 
bination, whatever the object of it was.” 
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After reviewing the evidence as to Neebe, 
I continued: “Now, on the question of the 
instructions, whether these defendants, any of 
them, did anticipate or expect the throwing 
of the bomb on the night of the fourth of May, 
is not a question which I need: to consider, 
because the conviction cannot be sustained, 
if that is necessary to a conviction, however 
much evidence of it there may be, because 
the instructions do not go upon that ground. 
The jury were not instructed to find the de- 
fendants guilty if they believed that they par- 
ticipated in the throwing of that bomb, or 
encouraged or advised the throwing of that 
bomb, or had knowledge that it was to be 
thrown, or anything of that sort. The con- 
viction has not gone upon the ground that 
they did have actually any personal participa- 
tion in the particular act which caused the 
death of Degan; but the conviction proceeds 
upon the ground, under the instructions, that 
they had generally by speech and print advised 
large classes of the people, not particular in- 
dividuals, but large classes, to commit murder, 
and have left the commission, the time, and 
place, and when, to the individual: will and 
whim or caprice, or whatever it may be, of 
each individual man who listened to their ad- 
vice, and that in consequence of that advice, 
in pursuance of that advice, and influenced by 
that advice, somebody not known did throw 
the bomb that caused Degan’s death. Now, if 


that is not a correct principle of law, then the 
defendants, of course, are entitled toa new trial. 


This case is without precedent. There is no 
example in the law-books of a case of this sort. 
No such occurrence has ever happened before 
in the history of the world. I suppose that in 
the Lord George Gordon riots we may, per- 
haps, find something like this, but Lord George 
Gordon was indicted for treason, and the gov- 
ernment failed in its proofs upon the trial as to 
what he had done. Very likely they did not 
want to prove it very strongly against him. I 
do not know; it is none of my business.” 

I then read the section of the statute as to 
accessories, and proceeded: “ Now, if it can 
be ascertained that, in fact, the throwing of 
the bomb was in pursuance of their advice, 
and influenced by their advice,—when I say 
their advice, of course the advice of one is 
the advice of all, because if the conspiracy 
is established, then whatever either did is the 
act of each one,—if, in fact, it could be estab- 
lished that the throwing of the bomb was the 
act of the person who did it, in pursuance of 
their advice, and under the influence of their 
advice, why, it seems to me that there would 
be no room for question that whoever gave the 
advice would be guilty of the. consequences 
which followed the giving of that advice. So 
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that if I am correct as to that, then the ques- 
tion comes back,— whether it can be proved; 
whether the thing itself is susceptible of such 
proof, when the man himself who threw the 
bomb cannot be identified ; whether in point 
of law there is such an impossibility of proof 
that that individual threw it in pursuance of 
their advice, that the instruction cannot be 
right.” 

I have already stated that the meetings of 
the anarchists were mostly held in beer-saloons 
or halls adjacent. No. 54 West Lake street was 
such a place. This fact suggested my illustra- 
tion as follows: “ Perhaps I can make my view 
upon that subject clearer by an illustration. 
Suppose that the radical temperance men 
should, for a long period of time, by speeches 
and publications, declare that there wasno hope - 
of stopping the evils of the liquor traffic, ex- 
cept by blowing up saloons and killing saloon- 
keepers; that it was useless to expect any 
reform by legislation; that no prohibition 
laws, nor high-license laws, nor any other laws 
would have any effect in their estimation, and 
that therefore they must blow up the saloons 
and kill the saloon-keepers,— and justify that 
course ; suppose that, in addition to that, they 
taught means by which saloons could be blown 
up and saloon-keepers killed, and then called 
a meeting in West Lake street, in front of No. 
54 West Lake, and while some speakers were 
denouncing the liquor traffic, and saying to 
an audience, ‘If you are ready to do any- 
thing, do it without making any idle threat,’ 
and another speaker says, ‘ Throttle, kill, stab 
the saloon business, or it will kill, throttle, and 
stab you,’ and then, while that speaking is go- 
ing on, some unknown man out of the crowd, 
with a bomb of the manufacture of the tem- 
perance men, explodes No. 54 Lake street, 
and kills the occupants of the house,—I ap- 
prehend that none of the parties who are ob- 
jecting to the insufficiency of this proof in this 
case would have any hesitation in saying that 
the men who had advised that conduct were 
guilty of it.” 

After reviewing at considerable length the 
evidence, I continued: “If a thing can be 
proved by circumstantial evidence, that is 
true; that the act of throwing that bomb was 
in consequence of, in pursuance of, influenced 
by, this teaching, this advice, by speech and 
print for a course of two years, that a man 
should throw a bomb; the disposition in him 
to throw it, produced by the teachings of these 
defendants, cannot be questioned. . . . It is 
the frequent boast of people who profess to 
admire the common law that it adapts’ itself; 
that its principles are so adapted to human 
nature that as new events, new circumstances, 
new combinations arise; new inventions, new 
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forms of industry; the common law, that the 
common law has principles which may be ap- 
plied to new events and circumstances; and 
the principle here applies, that if it is proved, 
so that a jury must, if they draw a reasonable 
conclusion, believe that the man who threw 
that bomb was acting under the influence of 
this advice, then the defendants are all guilty ; 
and if so, if that is the law, then the instruc- 
tions are all right.” 

I expect, if my article receives any attention 
from anarchists or their sympathizers, that it 
will be garbled, and that I shall be misrepre- 
sented. It is for that reason that I quote, and 
do not undertake to condense or polish, what 
I said. There shall be no ground to say that 
this paper contains, not the theories applied 

‘at the trial, but afterthoughts. 

On the trial Spies, Schwab, Fielden, and Par- 
sons had taken the stand as witnesses. Engel, 
Fischer, Lingg, and Neebe kept off; no doubt 
their counsel acted wisely in not putting 
them on. 

After the motion for a new trial was denied, 
I said: “ Prisoners at the bar: For the first 
time during this painful and protracted pro- 
ceeding it 1s my duty to speak to you, and call 
upon you, individually and separately, now to 
say, whether you have anything to say why 
sentence should not be passed upon you, ac- 
cording to the verdict of the jury.” And then 
each of the defendants addressed me, occupy- 
ing three days. 

As Parsons, the last who spoke, sat down, I 
said: “I am quite well aware that what you 
have said, although addressed to me, has been 
said to the world; yet nothing has been said 
which weakens the force of the proof, or the 
conclusions therefrom upon which the verdict 
is based. You are all men of intelligence, and 
know that, if the verdict stands, it must be 
executed. The reasons why it shall stand, I 
have already sufficiently stated in deciding the 
motion for a new trial. I am sorry, beyond any 
power of expression, for your unhappy con- 
dition, and for the terrible events that have 
brought you to it. I shall address to you 
neither reproaches nor exhortations. What I 
shall say will be said in the faint hope that a 
few words from a place where the people of 
the State of Illinois have delegated the author- 
ity to declare the penalty of a violation of 
their laws, and spoken upon an occasion so 
solemn and awful as this, may come to the 
knowledge of, and be heeded by, the ignorant, 
deludec, and misguided men who have lis- 
tened to your counsels and followed your ad- 
vice. I say in the faint hope; for if men are 
persuaded that because of business differences, 
whether about labor or anything else, they thay 
destroy property, and assault and beat other 
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men, and kill the police, if they, in the dis- 
charge of their duty, interfere to preserve the 
peace, there is little ground to hope that they 
will listen to any warning. 

“Not the least among the hardships of the 
peaceable, frugal, and laborious poor, it is to 
endure the tyranny of mobs, who with lawless 
force dictate to them, under penalty of peril to 
limb and life, where, when, and upon what 
terms they may earn a livelihood for themselves 
and their families. Any government that is 
worthy of the name will strenuously endeavor 
to secure to all within its jurisdiction freedom 
to follow their lawful avocations in safety for 
their property and their persons while obeying 
the law. ; 

“ AND THE LAW IS COMMON SENSE. 

“Tt holds each man responsible for the nat- 
ural and probable consequences of his own 
acts. It holds that whoever advises murder, 
is himself guilty of the murder that is com- 
mitted pursuant to his advice; and if men 
band together for forcible resistance to the 
execution of the law, and advise murder as a 
means of making such resistance effectual, 
whether such advice be to one man to murder 
another, or to a numerous class to murder men 
of another class, all who are so banded to- 
gether are guilty of any murder that is com- 
mitted in pursuance of such advice. 

“The people of this country love their in- 
stitutions. They love their homes. They love 
their property. They will never consent that 
by violence and murder those institutions shall 
be broken down, their homes despoiled, and 
their property destroyed. And the people are 
strong enough to protect and sustain their in- 
stitutions, and to punish all offenders against 
their laws; and those who threaten danger to 
civil society, if the law is enforced, are leading 
to destruction whoever may attempt to exe- 
cute such threats. 

“The existing order of society can be 
changed only by the will of the majority. 

“Each man has the full right to entertain, 
and advocate by speech and print, such opin- 
ions as suit himself; and the great body of the 
people will usually care little what he says; 
but if he proposes murder as a means of en- 
forcing them, he puts his own life at stake; 
and no clamor about free speech, or evils to 
be cured, or wrongs to be redressed, will shield 
him from the consequences of his crime. His 
liberty is not a license to destroy. The tolera- 
tion that he enjoys he must extend to others, 
and not arrogantly assume that the great ma- 
jority are wrong, and may rightly be coerced 
by terror or removed by dynamite. 

“ Tt only remains that for the crime you have 
committed, and of which you have been con- 
victed after a trial unexampled in the patience 
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with which an outraged people have extended 
to yqu every protection and privilege of the 
law which you derided and defied, the sen- 
tence of that law be now pronounced, In 
form and detail that sentence will appear upon 
the records of the court. In substance and 
effect it is that the defendant Neebe be im- 
prisoned in the State Penitentiary at Joliet at 
hard labor for the term of fifteen years; and 
that each of the other defendants, between the 
hours of ten o’clock in the forenoon and two 
o'clock in the afternoon of the third day of 
December next, in the manner provided by 
the statute, be hung by the neck until he is 
dead.” 

Then to the bailiffs: “ Remove the pris- 
oners.” 

Thus ended, on the ninth day of October, 
1886, the trial of the anarchists. 

The case went to the Supreme Court, where 
the judgment of the Criminal Court was af- 
firmed, and the opinion of the Supreme Court, 
prepared by Mr. Justice Benjamin D. Magru- 
der, was filed September 14, 1887. 

Prophecy was fulfilled. Just a hundred 
years before some one of the days on which 
Judge Magruder was engaged in the prepara- 
tion of that opinion, the citizens of Philadel- 
phia, rejoicing over the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, by which a loose 
confederacy was welded into a great nation, 
carried in procession a banner on which were 
these lines : 


The crimes and frauds of Anarchy shall fail; 
Returning Justice lifts aloft her scale. 


To state, without going into particulars, that 
the sentences of Schwab and Fielden were com- 
muted to imprisonment for life, that Lingg by 
suicide, one day before, escaped hanging, is 
enough. 

The Supreme Court had, in pursuance of 
the statute, fixed another day for the execu- 
tion, the one first fixed having passed. On 
the eleventh day of November, 1887, the other 
defendants who had been sentenced to death 
were executed; on the 13th, Mr. Black, who 
had been called to speak over their graves, and 
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the grave of Lingg, said: “. . . Iloved these 
men. I knew them not until I came to know 
them in the time of their sore travail and 
anguish. As months went by and I found in the 
lives of those with whom I talked the witness 
of their love for the people, of their patience, 
gentleness, and courage, my heart was taken 
captive in their cause. . . . I say that what- 
ever of fault may have been in them, these, the 
people whom they loved and in whose cause 
they died, may well close the volume, and seal 
up the record, and give our lips to the praise 
of their heroic deeds, and their sublime self- 
sacrifice,” “| 
If these words have any meaning, they re- 
fer to the acts of the anarchists which I have, 
in part, told; “the people whom they loved” 
they deceived, deluded, and endeavored to 
convert into murderers ; the “cause they died 
in” was rebellion, to prosecute which they 
taught and instigated murder; their “heroic 
deeds” were causeless, wanton murders done; 
and the “sublime self-sacrifice” of the only 
one to whom the words can apply was suicide, 
to escape the impending penalty of the law 
incurred by murder. 


For nearly seven years the clamor, uncon- 
tradicted, has gone round the world that the 
anarchists were heroes and martyrs, victims 
of prejudice and fear. Not a dozen persons 
alive were prepared by familiarity with the de- 
tails of their crime and trial, and present know- 
ledge of the materials from which those details 
could be shown, to present a succinct account 
of them to the public. It so happened that my 
position was such that from me that account 
would probably attract as much attention as 
it would from any other source. Right-minded, 
thoughtful people, who recognize the necessity 
to civilization of the existence and enforcement 
of laws for the protection of human life, and 
who yet may have had misgivings as to the fate 
of the anarchists, will, I trust, read what I have 
written, and dismiss those misgivings, con- 
vinced that in law and in morals the anar- 
chists were rightly punished, not for opinions, 
but for horrible deeds. 

Joseph E. Gary. 
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S7IHEN the long winter had 
closed down around Sunset 
City, stopping the railroad 
trains, cutting it off from the 
world, and leaving it like an 
island in the great shifting 
sea of snow, the available, 

a active,circulatingcashcapi- 
tal was estimated by Judge Longsby at $240. 

True, there was more money than this in the 
ambitious city of Sunset. Untold wealth was 
said to nestle in the vaults of the Bank of the 
Metropolis; H. R. Dodge, the proprietor of 
the Red-Front Dry-Goods Emporium, was 
reputed to have a safe bursting with money ; 
Mrs. Stebbins of the Frontier Hotel was said 
to have a tin coffee-pot full of the most genuine 
and unmistakable money : but this capital was 
tied up,— withdrawn from circulation, and in 
the hands of capitalists and other dangerous 
members of society,—and $240 remained, on 
the closest estimates, as the actual amount of 
the circulating medium available for business 
purposes at the Two Orphans, the popular 
liquor and gaming establishment conducted by 
Mr. Mart Hawkins. Perhaps this amount was 
not so discreditable to Sunset when we re- 
member that the city, though lusty and am- 
bitious, was scarcely six months old. 

The winter shut down on Sunset City with 
asnap. The people arose one dark December 
morning, and found an east wind sifting down 
great flakes of soft snow. The air was damp 
and chilly, and the clouds hung only alittle way 
abovethelow buildings. There wasanameless, 
homesick feeling in the air. The nearest town 
by railroad, which, although thirty miles away, 
had alwaysseemed so close and neighborly, now 
seemed to be far away, and to lose, as it were, 
its personality. After a while people began to 
speak of it in a vague, general way, as of a place 
they had heard of and believed to exist, but had 
never seen, like Pekin or Calcutta ; and in time 
some found themselves wondering if, after all, 
their nearest neighbors did not lie to the west, 
across the two hundred miles of uninhabited 
Indian reservation. 

The first day of the snow wore away, but it 
never ceased to fall, and quick, angry gusts 
of wind, now more from the northeast, gradu- 
ally began to dart around the corner, and to 
toss up the snow in sullen little eddies. Every 
inhabitant of Sunset knew in his heart that 
the regular tri-weekly “mixed” train on the 
Great Western road, due that afternoon at four 
o’clock, would not come; but nobody said so, 
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and many consoled themselves with the ob- 
servation that they “ guessed she’d pull through 
all right,” or they “reckoned it was ’most too 
early yet for sure-enough winter.” So, when 
four o’clock came, nine tenths of the men of 
Sunset were at the railroad station, whereas 
usually there were only three fourths of them 
present. They sat about in the waiting-room 
in easy attitudes for an hour, and lied on what- 
ever subject came up, but nobody said anything 
about the train. Occasionally a man would 
glance furtively out of the window at the snow 
and the gathering darkness, and then he would 
look unconcerned, asif he had had no particular 
object in view. At five o’clock the telegraph 
instrument in the next room began to click, 
and a hush fell upon the little group around the 
stove. Ina moment it ceased, and the operator 
was heard arranging papers and books. A few 
of the weaker ones looked toward his window 
with its sign of “Tickets,” but nobody spoke. 
Then the operator looked out and said, “ Train 
suspended,” and shut down his window with 
a bang. The men rose up, and started for the 
door. Clay Morgan was the only one that said 
anything. I take the liberty to soften consider- 
ably the strength of his remark. 

“ Sufferin’ Moses!” said Mr. Clay Morgan, 
with an emphasis which swept everything be- 
fore it, “of course the train ’s suspended. 
We’re the blankest set of fools that ever looked 
through a collar. We’ll see that ere train about 
March; that’s when we ’Il see her.” 

Two or three attempted to laugh feebly; 
then they went out. It was dark now, and the 
snow was still falling, but it was finer. It was 
growing colder, and the wind pounced around 
the corner upon the helpless snow with greater 
frequency. The men waded along in single file 
toward the cheerful lights of the Two Orphans. 
They went in at the door, and in ten minutes 
they were lost in the calm, restful game of 
draw-poker, and the cash capital of Sunset 
City had begun its local travels. 

When the great, grim winter closed around 
the little defenseless city of Sunset, it impris- 
oned all sorts and conditions of people—those 
who had passed through Dakota winters be- 
fore, and those who knew nothing about them ; 
those who had roughed it on the frontier, and 
slept in tents, and in covered wagons, and un- 
der the stars, and those who had never known 
anything except good beds and warm rooms. 
Among others shut in by the winter was a 
young woman with dark hair, with a touch of 
premature gray about the temples, who was 




















seldom seen to smile, and had made few friends, 
but was liked by those that did know her. She 
had come in September, and said her name 
was Mrs. Grey. She had lived from the first 
with Mrs. Stebbins, and had done what-little 
work there was to do at dressmaking in Sunset. 
No one knew her when she came, but she had 
explained that she had a husband, who had 
expected to come with her till the last moment, 
when he had been detained by important busi- 
ness, so she had come on alone. Her husband 
was, she said, a young lawyer, anxious to find 
a growing town in which to practise his pro- 
fession. He would come to Sunset, meet her, 
and perhaps remain. It was the firm but mis- 
taken belief of Sunset City that it needed a 
lawyer, and delegations of prominent citizens 
immediately called upon Mrs. Grey, urging her 
to use her best endeavors to influence her hus- 
band to open a law office in their city. “ Mr. 
Harland H. Grey, a leading attorney of Peoria, 
Ill.,” “The Sunset City Banner” announced 
that week, “has wisely decided to leave the 
effete East, and locate in our beautiful city. 
He will open law offices in the Parkinson Block 
in about a month. Mrs.Grey,his charming and 
accomplished wife, is already in the city, the 
guest of Mrs. Stebbins, the able and amiable 
hostess of the Frontier Hotel. The boom is 
only just beginning to boom.” 

But despite-the optimistic utterances of “ The 
Banner,” Mr. Grey did not arrive. Sometimes 
he was expected, and the young woman waited 
for the train at the station ; but he never came, 
and she would go back to her sewing. So when 
the east wind began to blow, and scattered the 
snow gently, almost lovingly at first, and then 
grew angry, and took it up, and swirled it about 
wildly, madly, the quiet, dark-haired woman 
looked out at the storm from the little window 
of her room, still alone. And the next morn- 
ing, when she awoke and heard the mighty, 
overpowering roar of the storm, which had now 
come in earnest, she felt that she never before 
had been so much alone. For the roar of this 
prairie storm came like the roar of the sea; 
and the wind caught up the snow, as fine as 
powder, and hurled it past the windows like 
great sheets of spray; and it howled, and 
shrieked, and whistled as if it were blowing on 
knife-blades. The cold was intense, and the 
frost piled up on the window-panes, except in 
some places near the edges where the wind 
crept in and kept it back like foam. All day 
the strange roar kept up till the young woman 
was dizzy and sick. The wind swept down one 
side of the street, and left it bare and frozen, 
and even took up the sand and gravel, and 
carried it away with the snow. On the other 
side it piled up the snow till the houses were 
almost covered. No one ventured out; but 
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the wind came in where it could, and sifted in 
the fine snow, about windows, under doors, 
even through keyholes; and the snow that 
came down the chimneys melted, and stained 
the walls. All day it roared, and the cold in- 
creased as the night approached, and, if possi- 
ble, the wind became more sayage; signs which 
all day had swung and creaked were carried 
away. The half darkness of the day early gave 
place to the black, bewildering darkness of the 
night, and the young woman, who had sat all 
day by the little stove with a shawl drawn 
tightly about her shoulders, fighting back the 
tears, now threw herself on the bed, tired out 
with the struggle, weak, sick, discouraged. 
But mind (that is, the powerful masculine 
mind) is ever superior to matter, and the puny 
warfare of the elements did not interfere with 
the noble American game as expounded at the 
Two Orphans. When the wind and the cold 
were at their cruelest, and wrenched away, 
with a crash and a wild scream, the very sign 
of the Two Orphans itself, Mr. Clay Morgan 
remained unmoved, and in these familiar but 
ever eloquent words addressed four fellow- 
citizens, “Gentlemen, how many cards are 
you takin’?” 

Nor did the next day in any way disturb 
the progress of the play at the Two Orphans. 
It was colder, but without a breath of wind, 
and with no cloud in sight, and with a sun 
brighter than that of midsummer shining down 
through the cold air, with its myriad-colored 
frost crystals on the great billowy sea of daz- 
zling white (packed by the force of the wind 
almost as firmly as the frozen earth itself), and 
with its struggling wreaths of smoke from scat- 
tering settlers’ houses half buried in the snow. 
To the young woman with the sad eyes and 
the touch of gray about the temples it seemed 
a little more cheerful, but only a little; the feel- 
ing of being on an island in a sea more terrible 
than the sea itself could not be shaken off. So 
day after day she sat close to her little round 
coal-stove, with the shawl drawn about her 
shoulders, and waited. 

Other storms came, followed by other calms, 
but the great work of settling the ownership of 
the $240 went on. At one time Bill Peters had 
over $200 of it, but the next day he played 
recklessly, and at midnight borrowed two bits 
from a friend with which to buy a drink of 
whisky at the bar. And here the reader with 
a strong business sense may well ask why, since 
the $240 was the total amount in circulation, 
it was not gradually absorbed by the bar, thus 
leaving the community absolutely without a cir- 
culating medium forpurposes of legitimatetrade 
in the game of draw-poker. The question is nat- 
ural, and this calamitous state of affairs might 
well have overtaken the unfortunate city had it 
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not*been for a beautiful provision of nature 
whereby the proprietor of the Two Orphans, 
Mr. Hawkins, was the most inveterate, and the 
unluckiest, gambler of them all. It was seldom 
that the struggling morning light found Mr. 
Hawkins with any considerable balance of bar 
receipts over and above his losses at the poker- 
tables, though it is certain that during the win- 
ter the little Spartan $240 must have passed 
over his bar to his till several dozen times. As 
for the purchases of food and other luxuries at 
the stores, the transactions were invariably car- 
ried out on a credit basis. 

One of the most industrious of the players 
at the tables of the Two Orphans was Clay 
Morgan. Mr. Morgan was a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered man, about thirty-five years old, with 
reddish brown hair and blue eyes. He was an 
old settler in the country, having for ten years 
had a little herd of stock along the Missouri 
River bottoms, and much of the time on the 
Indian reservation, in defiance of a vague in- 
stitution said to exist,and known as the “ Gov- 
er’ment.” Since the railroad and inhabitants 
had come he had maintained a ferry across the 
river in the summer. He was a man who had 
originally had a fair education, though it had 
largely, in his own words, “ worn off” since his 
residence on the edge of civilization. He was 
much respected in the community, having es- 
tablished his right to this distinction six months 
before by shooting a railroad contractor and 
two graders who had insulted his wife —a lady, 
it may be observed in passing, who could trace 
half of her lineage to that noble and haughty 
race that first possessed this land, but which had 
been, in Mr. Morgan’s own words, “unlucky in 
the draw, and did n’t have anything when it 
come to the show-down.” Mr. Morgan laid 
claim to the land on which Sunset City stood, 
though it was disputed by the railroad com- 
pany. The matter was before the United States 
Land Office, and had been referred to the De- 
partment of the Interior. “ You will keep on 
fightin’ ’em?” remarked Mr. Hawkins to Mor- 
gan one day. “I shall fight ’em,” remarked 
Mr. Morgan, “till the infernal regions freeze 
over, and then,” he added, as he wiped the 
ashes off his cigar on the edge of the bar, “get 
out and fight ’em on the ice.” 

One day in January, when another blizzard 
was seeking to blot out the little city of Sunset, 
the door of the Two Orphans suddenly opened, 
a cloud of snow swirled in and up to the ceil- 
ing, and around the red-hot stove, on which 
it sputtered and hissed; and when the door 
closed, and the snow spray settled, Morgan 
stood shaking himself, and turning down the 
great collar of his fur coat. The games had 
not yet begun for the afternoon, but a dozen 
or more citizens leaned against the bar in rest- 
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ful attitudes. As Morgan advanced to the 
group, he was seen to have a copy of “The 
Sunset City Banner” in his hand, 

“ Have you seen to-day’s ‘Banner’?” he 
asked. 

“No,” answered Judge Longsby for the 
crowd. 

“ You ’re behind the times,” said Morgan. 
“ J just got one off the press.” 

He sat down on the edge of a card-table, 
and unfolded “The Banner.” This influential 
sheet for several weeks had been printed on 
wrapping-paper secured at H. R. Dodge’s 
Red-Front Dry-Goods Emporium, “ owing,” 
in its own words, “to the sickening and re- 
peated failure of the Great Western Railroad 
Company to deliver our ready-prints.” Morgan 
turned to the top of the first column, and read: 


IMPORTANT ARRIVAL! 
THE GREAT SUNSET BOOM! 
COLD WEATHER CANNOT STOP IT. 


Notwithstanding the cowardly and disgusting 
failure of the Great Western Railroad Company to 
operate its trains, we have this morning to record 
an important arrival in the city. We refer tothe 
birth of a fine son to the wife of Mr. Harland H. 
Grey, the brilliant young lawyer who is on the 
point of opening legal parlors in the Parkinson 
Block. This being the first birth in Sunset, the 
little stranger is of course entitled to the deed to 
the corner lot offered by the City Improvement 
Society in the case of such an event. Our boom 
is a boom that booms the year around. Mother 
and child, under the skilful care of the cheery 
and whole-souled Mrs. Stebbins, are doing well. 


As he laid down the paper there was a hearty 
and spontaneous cheer from the crowd in front 
of the bar. Judge Longsby brought his glass 
down so hard that it was shattered into a hun- 
dred pieces. Mr. Mart Hawkins reached for 
a bottle of his choicest whisky, and invited all 
to “drink to the little youngster,” which was 
done with enthusiasm. . Then Mr. Morgan felt 
impelled to ask those present to drink with 
him to the health and prosperity of the new ar- 
rival; after which others followed his example 
till it was found that no one was in a con- 
dition to begin the struggle for the $240. So 
the little newcomer, all unwittingly, stopped the 
games in the Two Orphans for the only day 
they had been stopped thus far during the 
winter, albeit the glorious cause of temperance 
was made to fall by the wayside in so doing. 

Incidents of even small importance were 
scarce, and topics of conversation, aside from 
the somewhat narrow range afforded by the 
requirements of the game, were very few. The 
single telegraph wire which connected Sun- 
set with the outside world went down early, 
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and cut off all communication. The telegraph 
operator shut up his office, and lapsed into a 
state of cheerful drunkenness. Once in two 
or three weeks a little party of men on snow- 
shoes would go down the river to Pierre, 
where the trains still ran spasmodically, and 
bring up the mail.. The money-market remained 
active and healthy, and the $240 continued to 
circulate freely. Sometimes a daring specu- 
lator—a local and pent-up Jay Gould — would 
obtain control of nearly all of it; but sooner 
or later reverses were sure to come, and his 
fortune would be swept away, much to his 
own disappointment, but to the manifest ad- 
vantage of the community at large. The actual 
cash would, no doubt, have been worn out 
before the winter was half over, had it not 
been for the judicious use of red and blue 
celluloid chips for the real business transac- 
tions, the cash itself coming into evidence only 
through clearing-house operations at the end 
of the night’s trade. The attempt of Judge 
Longsby to inflate the currency by a skilful 
system of fiat-money issues under his own 
name was successfully resisted. This able finan- 
cier fought long and earnestly for the remone- 
tization of his I O U’s, pointing out that his 
paper was good, that the community was suf- 
fering from a contracted currency, and that 
better times would result from small issues on 
his part; but he was finally put to rout by 
several persons producing specimens of his 
proposed currency bearing date of the sum- 
mer before, and asking him to cash them in 
coin or greenbacks, a financial operation which 
the judge was utterly unable to perform. The 
rumor, the next day after the arrival of a snow- 
shoe mail, that Bill Peters had got a registered 
letter from the East containing $100 (some said 
$500), produced a sensation; but it was soon 
successfully proved that the registered letter in 
question contained only a summons in a suit 
brought by his wife, who lived in Louisville, 
for divorce on the ground of desertion. 

The baby prospered fairly well, but he was 
not a strong baby. He was known univer- 
sally as “the baby,” and in no other way ; for 
where there is only one baby in town a name 
is as superfluous as where there is only one baby 
in a family. The baby’s mother would smile 
faintly as she sat by the little stove and looked 
down upon him in her lap, even though she 
heard the wind shriek outside, and rattle the 
window asif it would breakin and tear the baby 
away from her, and whirl him away in a cold, 
white cloud. But he remained a weakly baby, 
and even the formal call of the officers of the 
City Improvement Society to present the deed 
of the lot did not seem to strengthen him. The 
baby’s mother thanked them, and held the 
little morsel of humanity closer to her bosom. 
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He was not a strong baby, so Clay Morgan 
himself announced one day when he informed 
his friends at the Two Orphans that he had 
been with his wife to see the baby. 

“ T claim to be a judge of babies,” said Mr. 
Morgan, “but this one ain’t strong. He looks 
smart, and has got a good head on him, but he 
ain’t got constitution enough for the climate. 
This is a hard country on babies, anyhow.” 

But the baby’s mother sat by the little 
stove, and held him close through storm and 
sunshine; and sometimes she kissed him softly, 
and cried a little, like a woman, and then laid 
him in the bed, and went and looked out of 
the window across the miles of snow. 

Late in February there began to be indica- 
tions of better things in the way of weather. 
The sun had crept up higher day by day, and 
there came a thaw. The snowbanks grew black 
and dirty on their southern sides, and dark 
bands of clouds hung about the horizon. The 
telegraph wire was got up, and a message 
came that an effort would soon be made to 
push a train through to Sunset. But before it 
came the weather grew colder, more snow fell, 
and a parting blizzard, perhaps the worst of 
the season, came down upon the disheartened 
city. The wind came again with a mighty 
rush, and drove the frightened snow before it, 
and tugged at the windows, and pounded at 
the roofs, as if angry that its reign was so 
nearly ended. Late in the afternoon, while it 
was at its worst, Clay Morgan came into the 
Two Orphans. He shook himself like a dog, 
and scattered snow all about on the floor, but 
he did not answer one or two somewhat bois- 
terous greetings. 

“It’s a rough day outside,” he said, as he 
advanced to the stove and looked at Haw- 
kins. 

“You ’re right,” answered Hawkins. 

Morgan paused, and then said, “I told you 
once that this ’ere is a hard climate on ba- 
bies.” 

“ Yes; that’s so.” 

“And I told you, too,” went on Morgan, 
as he looked at the glasses behind the bar, 
“that the baby wa’n’t as strong as he ought 
to be.” 

“Yes,” said somebody. Bill Peters held his 
hand so that anybody could see he had three 
kings; but nobody did see it. 

“Well, the baby is dead.” 

Peters laid down his hand — face up. Jack 
Bannock, who sat on the edge of a billiard- 
table, felt somehow that he was too conspicu- 
ous, and slipped off quietly and sat down on 
the foot-rail in front of the bar. Bat Middle- 
ton took off his hat. 

“It has been a hard winter—the hardest 
since I come in ’72,” said Morgan, still looking 
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away at the glasses. “ It was too hard for the 
baby.” 

There was no reply to this, except by the 
storm without, which seemed to shriek in glee 
that it had borne the baby away at last, in the 
cloud, cold and white, and with a rush and roar. 

“Tt was no place for the baby,” continued 
Morgan, “and this is no place for his mother. 
My idee is that we ought ’o send her back to 
her folks — back to her husband and folks.” 

“ Eh?” remarked Judge Longsby, who sat 
in a chair tilted back against the wall, and who 
had been evolving a great financial scheme 
when Morgan entered. 

“T said,” replied Morgan, “that it seems to 
me that we ought ’o send the baby’s mother 
back to her husband.” 

“To her husband ?” 

“That ’s what I said.” 

The judge sniffed the air, and gazed at the 
ceiling. 

“We ought ’o send her back to her hus- 
band,” repeated Morgan. 

The others looked at the judge. He brought 
his gaze down from the ceiling, and looked at 
Morgan. 

“She ain’t got any husband, nor never did 
have,” he said slowly. 

“That ’s a lie,” answered Morgan. 

The judge tilted his chair forward, and stood 
up and looked straight at Morgan. Bat Middle- 
ton, who sat behind the judge, got up carelessly 
and drifted over to the bar, as if he had long 
intended to make this migration. 

“That ’s a lie,” repeated Morgan. He 
reached into his pocket, and drew out a letter. 
“T’ve got a letter here from the postmaster back 
there, which says she ’s got a husband, and that 
he’s sick there. Would you like to see it ?” 

The judge stepped forward. In point of fact, 
the envelop Morgan held really contained a lot- 
tery advertisement and two past-drawn tickets. 

“Give me your hand,” said the judge. “I 
don’t want to see the letter. I did n’t know 
you had such proof. I only guessed at what 
I said, and I ought n’t to of said it. Throw the 
letter in the fire.” 

Morgan turned, and tossed the letter on the 
coals, The advertisement, tickets, and envelop 
whisked away in one flash. 

“You are right,” went on the judge, “ we 
ought ’o send her back to her husband.” 

“That wasmy idee,” replied Morgan—“ back 
to her husband,” and he looked at the others. 
“ Now my plan is this: you estimate, judge, 
that there is a cash capital among us here of 
about $240, do you?” 

“Two hundred and forty, as near as I can 
figure it, though there ought ’o be more for easy 
times,” 
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“ Now my idee,” continued Morgan, “is that 
we chip it in for the baby’s mother. All of it 
won’t hurt her. It don’t do us any good, any- 
how, and it would do hera mighty pile of good.” 
He took off his fur cap, and tossed it on the 
card-table before him. “I ’ve got about $20 
of this ere capital now, and there it is.” He 
dropped some rumpled bills into the cap. 

The judge explored his pockets. “ Unfor- 
tunately,” he said, “I seem to have but fifty 
cents of it.” He dropped a half-dollar into the 
cap. “ My note, I s’pose, would nots?” He 
looked at Morgan. 

“No; we only want the reg’lar capital.” 

The others came forward and deposited vary- 
ing sums. Bill Peters had been lucky that day, 
and put in $60. In a few minutes all had 
contributed. The proceedings had gradually 
shaped themselves into a public meeting. 

“ Gen’lemen,” said Morgan, “ what is your 
further pleasure ?” 

“T move,” said Mart Hawkins, “that the 
cheer app’int a committee of three, of which 
he himself is one member, to count the money 
and take it to the baby’s mother.” 

Bat Middleton seconded the motion, and it 
was carried. 

“T appoint for the other two,” announced 
the chair, “Judge Longsby and Mr. Mart 
Hawkins.” 

The money was counted, and $231.25 was 
found. “It is clear,” said the judge, as he 
looked inquiringly about, “ that some man un- 
fit to be a resident of Sunset City has spent 
$8.75 in cash at the stores. My estimate 
could n’t of be’n wrong, and we find only 
$231.25.” 

Then the committee went out into the storm 
and darkness, and felt their way along the street 
through the blinding snow, which stung their 
faces like needles. They found the baby’s mo- 
ther, and Morgan awkwardly told her what 
they had done, but not what he did himself; 
and he put the money in her lap, and they hur- 
ried away, which was as well, for she could not 
speak, but sat weeping her grief and her thanks 
together. The women who were with her 
crept out and left her alone, and she threw 
herself on the bed, and her tears came as never 
before. The wind shrieked louder, but she did 
not hear it. 

A week later, when she stood on the platform 
of the first train that started East, she waved 
her hand to the men about the station, and 
smiled faintly. It may have been a sad smile, 
but they did not notice it. 

“ Our available cash capital,” said Judge 
Longsby to Morgan, “ could n’t of be’n better 
invested.” 

Hayden Carruth. 

















+ The Heart of the TREE: an Abor-day Jong by 4.C. Dunner. 





HAT does he plant who plants a tree? uit 
He plants the friend of sun and sky; J 
He plants the flag of breezes free ; 
The shaft of beauty, towering high ; 
He plants a home to heaven anigh 
For song and mother-croon of bird 
In hushed and happy twilight heard — 
The treble of heaven’s harmony — 
These things he plants who plants a tree. 









































hat does he plant who plants a 
tree ? 
He plants cool shade and tender 
rain, 
And seed and bud of days to be, 
And years that fade and flush again ; 
He plants the glory of the plain; 
He plants the forest’s heritage ; 
The harvest of a coming age; 
The joy that unborn eyes shall see— 
These things he ‘plants who plants a tree. 


hat does he plant who plants a 
tree ? 
He er in sap and leaf and 
wood 
In love of home and loyalty 
And far-cast thought of civic good — 
His blessing on the neighborhood 
Who in the hollow of His hand 
Holds all the growth of all our land — 
A nation’s growth from sea to sea 
Stirs in his heart who plants a tree. 
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RUINS OF THE CASTLE OF FONTSEGUGNE, 


I. 


} EARLY a month later, when we were 

established in Avignon for a long visit, 
we took part in another festival,— this was in 
Roumanille’s home,— whereof the motive was 
our meeting with Félix Gras. During our hur- 
ried first visit of only four days, when we were 
hurtling across the Midi at the heels of the 
Ponette, Madame Roumanille’s brother was 
out of town—he is a juge de paix, and his 
absence from Avignon was connected in some 
way with the issuing of licenses for the shooting 
season, which just then was opening. 

They are tremendous fellows for shooting, 
the men down there. Daudet has told about it. 
When lions are about, they shoot lions. Dur- 
ing the close season for lions, they shoot hats. 
It is all one to them. They have the true feeling. 
What they care for is the sport, not the game. 

Fortunately, when we came again to Avi- 
gnon the shooting season was well under way, 
and the magisterial duties of Monsieur Gras sat 
upon him lightly. It was arranged that on the 
second evening after our arrival the meeting 
which we so much desired should come to pass. 
Yet while we longed for this meéting we also a 
little dreaded it — knowing, by more than one 


disheartening experience, that highly idealized 
personalities have a tendency to come tumbling 
down from their pedestals when encountered in 
the flesh; and we knew that if this particular 
idol fell he would fall a long way. In the in- 
terval since we had bought his “ Roumancero 
Prouvengau” in Marseilles, we had bought 
and read his “ Tolosa” and “ Li Carbounié.” 
With the reading of these poems,—in which he 
manifests his power of sustained flight, though 
not always with the dramatic fervor of the 
shorter poems which had so entranced us,— 
the pinnacle whereon we had placed him had 
grown perilously high. 

But happily, as we came to know that even- 
ing, our ideal had not exceeded the reality. As 
fine and as sympathetic as his poems is Félix 
Gras himself. The graciousness of his person, 
his gentle nature that also is a most vigorously 
manly nature, his quick play of wit, his smile, 
his voice —all were in keeping with, even ex- 
ceeded, what we had hoped to find. 

He sang to us some of his own poems,— 
including, at our earnest entreaty, “ Lou Ba- 
roun de Magalouno” and “Lou Papo d’Avi- 
gnoun,”—-set to airs which have come down 
from troubadour times; curiously vibrant, haunt- 
ing airs, which fell away in cadences of a most 
tender melancholy, and rose again with a pas- 
sionate energy, and were pervaded by a melody 
sweet and strong. His singing was without ac- 
companiment. Holding in his hand a copy of 
his “ Roumancero,”— it was our own copy, and 
is beside me now as I write,—he stood up in 
the midst of our little company, and thrillingly, 
in a rich barytone, sang forth his verses from 
his heart. Roumanille, his hands clasped com- 
fortably across his well-filled waistcoat, beat 
time softly to the music with his foot; and when 
some passage especially pleased him gave vent 
to his emotion—and in this also keeping the 
time of the song —in a subdued utterance com- 
pounded ofagruntandaroar. Madame Rouma- 
nille, her beautiful brown eyes glistening a little, 
regarded her brother with an affectionate de- 
light, and turned to us from time to time with 
a sympathetic smile. Mademoiselle Thérése 
sparkled with animation; and the demoiselle 
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Jeanne —who already is an accomplished musi- 
cian, with a rare power to command the pres- 
ence of sweet sounds — listened with a rapt 
expression in her half-closed eyes. As for 
ourselves, it was as though a happy dream 
that we had been dreaming of a sudden had 
come true—in the land of the troubadours 
we were hearing a troubadour sing his own 
lays! 

We tried the good-nature of Monsieur Gras 
sorely that evening. We could not get enough 
of his music. We continued to demand more 
and more. At last Roumanille intervened in 
his brother-in-law’s defense by bringing up from 
the cellar a rare old bottle of Mouscat de Ma- 
roussan—a Frontignac which for thirty years 
had communed with its own soul within the 
glass. As he carefully uncorked it, and poured 
it in a fine stream into the little glasses, the long- 
imprisoned sunshine seemed to escape from its 
golden flow and fill, as did its fragrance, all the 
room. There was to me a grave dignity about 
this wine, that had kept step with me in the life 
journey through three quarters of the way upon 
which I had come. Doubtless Monsieur Gras 
had much the same feeling. But with Rouma- 
nille the case was different—he was twice as 
old as the Mouscat. For all of us there was 
feeling of a deeper sort as we clinked our glasses, 
and with our lips drank to each other from our 
hearts. It means much, thjs toast, in honest 
Provence. 

Already the evening was far spent. When 
we had thus pledged each other in aromatic 
sunbeams, we said good-night. What an even- 
ing it had been! 


II. 


Durinc this long visit we saw Roumanille 
constantly. Our quarters—in the Hétel du 
Louvre, the old house of the Templars, where 
the poet Anselme Mathieu tried his hand at 
hotel-keeping — almost adjoined the book-shop 
in the Rue St. Agricol. But a single house in- 
tervened. From our balcony we could look 
down upon Roumanille through the side-win- 
dow above his desk; we were in and out of the 
shop a dozen times a day; we spent delightful 
evenings in the friendly home which was opened 
to us so freely; Mademoiselle the Queen of the 
Félibres was our guide to the sights of Avi- 
gnon and the Ville Neuve. 

Our boxes of books had followed us from 
Nimes,—-coming by the carter, with the legend 
on each box, half warning, half appeal : “ Crain¢ 
? humidité,’”— and Roumanille congratulated us 
upon the good luck that had attended our liter- 
ary foraging. Thanks to the zealous assistance 
of my friend André Catélan, there were many 
treasures among our two or three hundred vol- 
umes. During our stay of two months in Nimes 
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we had suffered few days to slip by without 
spending an hour or so with the good Catélan 
in his book-shop in the Rue Thoumayne—a 
little shop packed with books to the ceiling, and 
having in its center an island of book-covered 
table, around which was a channel so narrow 
that only one person could sail along it at a 
time. When, as usually was the case, Catélan, 
Madame Catélan, and ’Toinette all were on 
duty together, we were compelled to sweep 
them ahead of us in a procession as we ex- 
amined the shelves. The dog, whose honor- 
able name was Ex Libris, had a freer range— 
inasmuch as he could go beneath the island as 
well as around it. The kitten (a most energetic 
kitten) was freest of all—scampering under 
the island, and over its book-covered surface, 
and across the shoulders of any one of us who 
happened to come in her way. Of all the old 
book-shops of my acquaintance, none is dearer 
to me than this in the Rue Thoumayne; and 
excepting only one in the City of Mexico— 
which shall be nameless, for I am still using 
it— none has yielded me better returns. 

As Roumanille went over our books with us 
they served as texts for his discourse. All of 
them related to Provence and Languedoc, and 
all of modern date were written by men who 
were his acquaintances or friends. His commen- 
taries upon them greatly increased their prac- 
tical usefulness, giving us the personal factor,— 
the author’s political or religious or poetical 
bias, hisreputation for care or for carelessness,— 
which enabled us to estimate with accuracy the 
true value of the written words. 

Roumanille told us, too, about the beginning 
of his life-work, and how that work had gone 
on. It was with no thought of the far-reaching 
consequences that he began to write in Proven- 
cal. His sole motive was his desire that his 
mother, to whom French was a foreign tongue, 
might be able to understand what he wrote. He 
was but a lad of seventeen, a teacher in the 
school at Tarascon, when —writing in French— 
he first began to dabble in verse. One Sunday, 
when he was at homein Saint-Remy, his mother 
said to him: 

“ Why, Jéusé, they tell me that thou art mak- 
ing paper talk!” 

“ Making paper talk, mother ?” 

“Yes, that is what they tell me. What is it 
thou art putting on the paper? What dost thou 
make it say ?” 

“ But it is nothing, mother.” 

“ Oh, yes, my handsome Jéusé, it is some- 
thing. Tell thy mother what it is.” 

But when he recited to her his French verses 
she shook her head sorrowfully, and sorrow- 
fully said to him: “I do not understand!” 

“And then,” said Roumanille, “my heart 
rose up within me and cried: ‘ Write thy verses 
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in the beautiful language that thy dear mother 
knows!’ That very week I wrote my first poem 
in Provengal, ‘Jejé’; and, being at home again 
the next Sunday, I recited it to her. When she 
wept, and kissed me, I knew that my verses 
had found their way to her heart, and thence- 
forth I wrote only in Provengal.” 

Did ever a school of poetry more beautifully 
begin ? 

VoL. XLV.— 111. 


It was in the year 1835 that “Jejé” was 
written, and immediately was published in a 
little journal of Tarascon,the “Echo duRhéne.” 
All the country-side was delighted by this poem 
in the home language; and Roumanille, being 
thus encouraged, rapidly followed it with others 
of a like sort. At a stroke, he had achieved a 
popular success. 

But, as he continued to write,— in prose as 
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well as in verse,— the larger possibilities which 
might flow from the revival of Provengal as a 
literary language presented themselves to his 
mind. 

For centuries, while the north of France 
had been peopled by semi-savages, the south 
of France had been the home of a refined 
civilization. French literature had its birth 
here in the south. The traditions of that lit- 
erature were not lost; the descendants of the 
troubadours still lived; but their songs were 
hushed because the critics of the north—the 
ex-savages perched upon the heights of their 
recently acquired civility — stigmatized Pro- 
vengal as a dialect unfit for literary purposes — 
as a patois. Worse than this, with their tacit 
acceptance of a foreign jurisdiction over their 
literary «affairs, the people of Provence were 
tending — as were all their countrymen of the 
provinces — toward an unreserved acceptance 
of Paris as a dominating center: to the dead- 
ening of that local love and local pride in which 
true patriotism has its strongest roots. And at 
that particular time — the seething years pre- 
ceding the revolution of 1848—the sort of 
doctrine, political and social, that was emanat- 
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ing from Paris was to the last degree subver- 
sive of the manly qualities which are necessary 
to good citizenship, and to the foundation of 
a stable state. 


III. 


THEREFORE was it in the spirit of the pro- 
phets of old that Roumanille settled himself to 
his life-work : the awakening of a dormant pro- 
vincial literature, and the reinvigoration of a 
sturdy provincial manhood, which together 
would constitute an effective check upon the 
centralizing tendency whereof the object was 
to focus in Paris the whole of France. With 
these facts understood, it is easy to understand 
also why the press of Paris was united for so 
long a time in denouncing the purpose and in 
deriding the work of “ the patois poets,” whose 
melodious verse, telling not less imperiously 
than sweetly of the reawakening of that beau- 
tiful language in which French literature was 
born, was a defiant proclamation of local rights 
as opposed to central power. In the broadsense 
of the word political, the literary revival in 
Provence has beena political force that already 
has made itself felt throughout the whole of 
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France, and of which the future will have much 
more to tell. 

Having grasped the possibilities of the situ- 
ation, Roumanille never lost sight of them nor 
ceased to work for their realization. In prose 
and in verse he delivered his homilies — droll 
stories of the country-side, quaint dialogues 
between country-folk, poems of country life, 
scintillating with a sharp wit which ever was 
mellowed with a kindly humor, or tender with 
a touch of simple pathos that went straight to 
the heart; and at the end always whipping 
out some earnest truth, as though by accident, 
which made in favor of the honest country 
life and a manly morality. They circulated 
wherever the Provengal tongue was spoken, 
these sermons — in newspapers, in broad sheets, 
in little volumes ; and wherever they were read 
the seed which they carried presently began to 
grow. When Roumanille published his first 
collection of poems, “ Li Margarideto ” (“ The 
Daisies”), his fellow-countrymen already were 
sufficiently independent of Paris in their opin- 
ions to be proud of this their own poet who 
wrote in their own sweet tongue. 

Two years before “ Li Margarideto” was 
published,—that is to say, in the year 1845,— 
a disciple was raised up to this prophet in the 
person of Frédéric Mistral. He was literally 
a disciple, for Roumanille was a teacher, and 
Mistral a pupil, in a school at Avignon when 
the friendship was formed between them that 
was to last throughout their lives. Mistral, a 
born poet, entered with enthusiasm into the 
project for making Provengal live again as a 
literary language; and it was he who sounded 
—when, in 1859, he published his “ Miréio” — 
the first strong poetic note which challenged 
the attention of the Paris critics, and which 
suddenly gave dignity to the whole movement 
by winning the hearty admiration of the critic 
whose opinion, still respected, at that time 
carried with it an overwhelming weight of 
authority — Lamartine. 

But the Provengal movement, gaining force 
steadily, had assumed substantial shape five 
years before Mistral’s “ Miréio” appeared. In 
1847 a fresh impetus had been given to it by 
the publication of Crousillat’s first collection 
of poems. In 1852 a congress of Provengal 
poets was held at Arles; and in the same year 
there was published at Avignon, with a strik- 
ing preface by Saint-René Taillandier, a collec- 
tion of poems by forty poets d’Oc— including 
Jasmin, Bellot, Castil-Blaze, Mouquin-Tandon, 
Crousillat, Aubanel, and Mistral. In 1853 an 
assemblage similar to that of the year before 
at Arles was held at Aix; and the sixty-five po- 
ems recited at this gathering were published 
under the title: “ Roumavagi dei Troubaire.” 
Finally, in 1854, came the crystallization — 
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when, on the 21st of May, being the Feast of 
Sainte Estelle, the Félibrige, the brotherhood 
of Provengal poets, formally was founded at 
Fontségugne by Joseph Roumanille, Frédéric 
Mistral, Theodore Aubanel, Anselme Mathieu, 
Jean Brunet, Paul Giéra, and Alphonse Tavan. 

They were of various estates, these seven 
poets. Roumanille (he became a publisher and 
book-dealer a year later) was a proof-reader in 
the house of the Seguins; Mistral was the son 
of a yeoman; Aubanel was a publisher — the 
last in Avignon to bear the official title of 
“ Printer to the Pope”; Mathieu, who becamea 
hotel-keeper later, was a vine-grower— and so 
on. Over in Nimes, soon to become a member 
of the fraternity, was the baker Jean Reboul — 
to whom, being dead, his fellow Nimois have 
erected a statue to serve as a perpetual me- 
morial of the glory which his fame reflects upon 
their town. It was a poetical democracy. The 
manner in which its members earned a liveli- 
hood was immaterial, for the writing of poetry 
was the real and important business of their 
lives. 

On these same lines the organization is main- 
tained. Poetry is the first and the highest con- 
sideration; after that come the ordinary affairs 
of life. Thus, in his off time, the poet Félix Gras 
is a judge; the winner of the first prize in the 
floral games of 1891 at Carpentras, Monsieur 
Lescure, devotes his leisure to charcoal-burn- 
ing; Monsieur Huat, when not writing poetry, 
is architect to the city of Marseilles; Frére 
Savinien, author of the Provengal grammar, 
absents himself occasionally from the society 
of the Muses, and attends to his minor duties as 
director of the school of the Christian Brothers 
at Arles—it is the same all down the line. 
Truly, the Félibrige is one of the very noblest 
fraternities in the whole world: the single, but 
tremendous, condition of admission to the ranks 
of itsmembership is the possession of an inspired 
soul! 

But underlying the poetry of these poets is 
their strong desire to foster a patriotism which 
best can be defined to American readers as a 
love of country based on state rights. The first 
article of the constitution of 1863 declares: 
“The Félibrige is established in order that 
Provence shall forever preserve her language, 
her local color, her personal charm, her national 
honor, and her high rank of intelligence — be- 
cause, just as she is, Provence delights us. And 
by Provence we mean the whole of southern 
France.” In the existing constitution (adopted 
in 1876) the wording is changed, but not the 
substance: “The Félibrige is established in 
order to unite in brotherhood, and to inspire, 
those men whose efforts are directed toward 
preserving the language of the country d’Oc.” 
Yet it is in no narrow spirit that these apostles 
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of individuality carry on their propaganda. 
They insist upon being individual themselves, 
but they seek to encourage a like individuality in 
others. Roumanille spoke with the same hearty 
satisfaction of the spread of the félibrienne idea 
throughout France, and even into foreign coun- 
tries, as he did of its triumph in Provence. 

In its organization, the Félibrige is practi- 
cal; but in its systems of feasts, its awards of 
merit, its symbolism, it is poetical to a high 
degree. Doubtless its beautiful ritual—a large 
part of which it owes to its distinguished Irish 
member, Mr. Bonaparte-Wyse — has had much 
to do with its practical working success. In 
all this delicate fancifulness, which so vividly 
reflects the poetic temperament, there is found 
an irresistible appeal to poetic souls. The bro- 
therhood has substantial strength because flow- 
ers are its prizes, the passing of the loving-cup 
a necessary part of its feasts, Ste. Estelle its 
patroness, and its device her star of seven rays. 


IV. 


Ir was during our longer stay in Avignon 
that we presented ourselves — formally, as an 
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Embassy; and very informally, as individuals 
—to Mistral at his home in the village of 
Maillane. Close by this village he was born, 
and here always, save for short absences, he 
has lived. 

From Avignon to Maillane the distance is 
not more than six or eight miles. We made it 
half as long again by fetching a compass round- 
about by way of Chateau-Renard—a very 
ghost of a castle, its two tall, round towers, 
and a part of the wall which once stood sol- 
idly between them, rising ruinously from a mass 
of ruins scattered over the top of a stiff little 
conical hill. Tradition declares that a subter- 
ranean passage, dipping beneath the Durance, 
connects Chateau-Renard with the Palace of 
the Popes in Avignon. Mistral has used the 
legend in a thrilling fashion — sending his 
lovely Vero flying through this dismal place, 
and making very real the fear that besets her 
as she hears the rush of the river above her 
head, and the grinding and pounding of the 
great stones which are whirled along the rocky 
bed of the stream. Modern engineers have had 
the effrontery to assert that the passage is im- 
possible; but I am the last person in the 

world who would set an idle engineering 
fiction in array against an established poetic 
fact. I do not doubt for a moment that the 
passage exists. 

Our way led across the wide valley of the 
Durance,bythesuspension-bridge at Rogno- 
nas, amidst market-gardens and vineyards 
and fruit orchards. Little canals went every- 
where through the fields, thatthe river might 
give life to the land. Tall hedges of cypress, 
planted for protection against the strong 
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mistrals of winter, cut the landscape with long 
lines of dark green. Upon the road we passed 
flocks of sheep returning for the winter from 
the high pastures in the French Alps; and 
with one of these was a sedate ass who car- 
ried in broad shallow panniers the lambs too 
young or too tired to walk. We accepted these 
flocks gratefully, not in the least doubting that 
they had materialized from “ Miréio” for our 
benefit. Here was the shepherd 4/ari coming 
down to the plain; here even was the deli- 
cate touch of “]’agneloun 

qu’es las” —the weary lamb. 

Indeed, all that country-side » 

seemed familiar to us, so com- 

pletely has Mistral transfer- 

red to his pages its every 

part. 

Maillane is a village bow- 
ered in trees and girded about 
with gardens. According to 
the “ Guide Joanne ” it pos- 
sesses three claims upon the 
attention of the public: a 
beau retable in its ancient 
church; in its archives a 
parchment of the year 1400; 
and—the writer has a proper 
feeling for climax—*it counts 
among its 1342 inhabitants 
the poet Frédéric Mistral.” 

When we asked the driver 
of our carriage if he knew where to find the 
house of Monsieur Mistral, he looked at us 
with an expression of pitying doubt—it was 
much as though we had asked him if he knew 
where to look at noonday for the sun. His 
manner toward us had been gentle and con- 
siderate from the start. After that question it 
became quite fatherly. His feeling evidently 
was that people so largely ignorant required 
protecting care. 

Mistral’s home is a modest dwelling of two 
stories, standing on the border of the village, 
and separated from the street by a little gar- 
den, and a low stone wall surmounted by a 
railing of iron. With a serene indifference to 
the ordinary scheme of arrangement, the house 
backs upon the street, and fronts upon a deep 
garden and the open country beyond. From 
the windows of the principal rooms — the 
library, the salon, the chambers above — the 
outlook is upon trees and flowers and green 
fields and orchards and vineyards, all roofed 
over with the blue sky of Provence. Nothing 
could be better. It is a poet’s practical way 
of keeping the poetry of nature always before 
his eyes. The deep, wide garden is a delight: 
sunny and sheltered for winter, with shady 
alleys for summer idling, uniting the useful with 
the ornamental by giving room to vegetables 
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and fruit-trees, as well as to shrubs and flowers, 
and having as its chief glory a great hedge of 
nerto,— as myrtle is called in Provengal,— 
which has a reflected glory because Mistral has 
bestowed upon his gracious heroine its musical 
name. 


V. 


ALL was still as we stopped before the closed 
iron gateway,—so very still as to suggest the 
dismal possibility that the poet was off on one 
of his country walks, and 
that our coming was in vain. 
But our fatherly driver, 
knowing that the front of this 
house was its back, was more 
confident. Charging me to 
be watchful of the horse (it 
pleased him to maintain the 
flattering fiction that this 
sheep-like animal was all en- 
ergy and fire), he placed the 
reins in my hands, and then 
went off around the corner 
of the house with our cards. 
We had not brought a letter 
of introduction ; but our visit, 
though no day had been set 
for it, was expected—for 
Roumanille had made known 
to Mistral that an American 
Embassy was at large in 
the land, and that sooner or later it would 
present itself at Maillane. We heard the tinkle 
of a bell inside the house, then a faint sound 
of voices, then quick footsteps on the gravel 
walk — and in a moment Mistral was coming 
toward us with outstretched hands. 

What a noble-looking, poet-like poet he was! 
Over six feet high, broad-shouldered, straight 
as an arrow, elate in carriage, vigorous— with 
only his gray hair, and his nearly white mus- 
tache and imperial, to certify to his fifty years. 
In one respect his photographic portraits do 
him injustice. His face is haughty in repose, 
and this expression is emphasized by his com- 
manding presence and resolute air. But no 
one ever thinks of Mistral as haughty who has 
seen him smile. It is as frank as his manner, 
this smile; all his face is lit up by the friendli- 
ness that is in his warm Provengal heart. 

In a flash he had us out of the carriage, 
around the house, through the wide entrance- 
hall paved with tiles and hung about with prints, 
and so into his library—and all to an accom- 
paniment of the most cordial welcoming talk. 
Roumanille had told him all about us, he said; 
we were not strangers, we were friends. Heaven 
bless these Provengaux! What a genuine hos- 
pitality is theirs! 

Never did a poet have a better work-room 
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than this library. Overlooking the garden are 
two wide, high windows, close beside one of 
which is a writing-table of liberal size; prints 
hang upon the walls; the side opposite to the 
windows is filled with a tall case of books. The 
collection of books is not a large one (not more 
than a thousand volumes), but it is very rich. 
For four months I had been making my own 
little collection on the same lines, and my 
evil heart was stirred with covetousness as I 
saw upon these shelves so many volumes which 
my good Catélan had told me were to be ob- 
tained only by some rare turn of lucky chance. 
But the book which Mistral first selected for 
us to look at was not one of these prizes in the 
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literary lottery; it was a beautifully bound 
copy of Miss Preston’s translation of “ Miréio.” 
Before returning it to its place he held it for a 
moment affectionately in his hand. 

In the same earnest strain in which Rouma- 
nille had spoken, he spoke of the strong 
motives underlying the literary movement in 
Provence. There was much more init, he said, 
than the desire to revive a beautiful language 
that had fallen into undeserved neglect. The 
soul of it was the firm purpose to array against 
centralization the love of locality, of home. 
“Tf our movement,” he continued, “ were re- 
stricted to Provence, it might be regarded with- 
out injustice as the last gleam of a dying glory, 
as the last effort of a nationality about to ex- 
pire. But it is not so restricted. Languedoc, 
Dauphiny, Gascony, Brittany are with us, And 
our revival extends beyond the borders of 
France. In Catalonia, Aragon, Valencia, Ma- 
jorca; in Italy, Hungary, Roumania, Bohemia, 
Flanders, even in Iceland, there is a revival of 


1“ Whether we speak French or Provengal, ’t is all 
the same. We understand each other. And there is one 
phrase that has the same sound in both languages; a 
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the ancient tongues. All this is not the work 
of chance, nor the result of the effort of a sin- 
gle group of men. It is the natural and inev- 
itable result of the realization by each of these 
widely scattered peoples that in their national 
language resides their national soul. The Fé- 
librige is the legitimate and providential child 
of the epoch in which we live. 

“ Here in France we have not sought unduly 
to exalt Provence or Provengal. We have urged 
our brethren of the other ancient tongues to do 
what we have tried to do for ourselves—to add 
to their own store of literary treasure, to main- 
tain their own customs, to preserve their own 
traditions; and yet, while thus holding fast to 
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their own individuality, to cherish as their most 
noble possession their right to be a part of 
France.” } 


VI. 


MapaME MistRAL joined us: a young and 
beautiful woman with a peculiarly sweet, sym- 
pathetic voice. Our talk turned to Mistral’s 
work. It pleased him to find that we possessed 
all of his poems, and even his “ Tresor dou 
Félibrige ”— his great Provengal-French dic- 
tionary, 2300 triple-columned folio pages, to 
the compilation of which he devoted nearly ten 
years. 

He sighed as he spoke of the dictionary, as 
well he might in memory of the labor that he 
had expended upon it for pure love. Yet has 
this work repaid him in honor. It has placed 
him beside Littré among French men of letters, 
and it has won for him the formal approbation 
of the Institut Frangais. In recognition of its 
high value, the Académie des Inscriptions et 


phrase we all know, a heartfelt cry. This phrase, this 
cry, is—‘ Vive la France!’” Speech of the Capoulié 
Félix Gras, at Carpentras, September 15, 1891. 
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Belles Lettres of the Institut awarded to him 
(March 28, 1890) the Jean Reynaud prize of 
10,000 francs: a prize— given every five years 
“to recompense the most important work pro- 
duced in that period in studies within the com- 
pass of the Academy”—thatis one of the highest 
literary honors (short of election to the body 
whence it emanates) which a French man of 
letters can receive. 

Primarily, the “ Tresor” is a dictionary of 
all the languages of Oc (i. ¢., the languages in 
which oc is the equivalent of yes); but it also 
is much more than a dictionary, being, liter- 
ally, a treasury of information ‘concerning the 
languages, the customs, the traditions of the 
south of France. It is not, as his poems are, 
the result of inspiration ; it is the product of 
a profound scholarship backed by indefatiga- 
ble labor extending over many years. Indeed, 
it seems impossible that the same man should 
have distinguished himself so greatly in such 
widely different ways. As M. Michel Bréal 
(in presenting to Mistral the prize of the Acad- 
emy, at Montpelier, May 25, 1890) well said: 
“ A time will come when learned men, finding 
themselves confronted by this enormous phil- 
ological work and by Mistral’s poems, will 
say that there must have been two Frédéric 
Mistrals, as there were two Plinys—thus evad- 
ing the tax upon their credulity involved in 
believing that so much science and so much 
poetry were contained in the same brain!” 

Naturally, his poems stand nearest to the 
poet’s heart. He spoke of them with a frank 
pleasure, and of the local material embodied 
in them —this being a part of his own be- 
loved country — with delight. To gratify our 
desire to associate the sound of his voice with 
his written words, he read to us, from “ La 
Reino Jano,” the speech of Aufan de Siste- 
roun, in which the troubadour urges the Queen 
to leave Naples and to come to Provence — 
“cette perle royale, Pabrégé, la montre et le mi- 
voir du monde.” It was not a reading at 
random : 


Accédant en général 4 votre douce autorité, 
La chaque ville vit de son droit naturel, 
Et librement travaille, ou dort, ou chante, ou crie, 


declares the troubadour — precisely the doc- 
trine which Mistral himself had just been ad- 
vancing, of separate, individual rights united 
in support of high authority. 

All this Provengal poetry gains greatly by 
being read aloud. There is music in the broad, 
sonorous sounds, and a rhythm in the compo- 
sition so marked that frequently it is almost 
an air. Much of the verse evidently is writ- 
ten, consciously or unconsciously, to music. I 
noticed that Roumanille — writing a dedica- 
tion in a volume that he had presented to the 
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Ambassadress— beat time as he put the lines 
together in his mind; and not until the mea- 
sure satisfied him did he write them down. 

We were conscious of our privilege in hear- 
ing Mistral read his own poetry; and this 
privilege was enlarged when he sang to us 
the “ Song of the Rowers ” — as the Queen is 
borne out upon the bay of Naples in her 
barge — to an ancient thrilling air of the sort 
which had so moved us when we had listened 
to the singing of Félix Gras. I hope that he 
understood how grateful we were to him. 
King Louis of Bavaria, listening royally soli- 
tary to an opera, alone could be our parallel! 

From his own poems we went on to speak 
of Provengal poetry generally; of the poems 
which we had read, and of the poets whom we 
had been so fortunate as to know personally — 
and especially of the strong friendship which 
these men had for each other, their freedom 
from petty jealousy, and their warm appre- 
ciation of each other’s work. It was a part of 
their creed, he said, this friendliness. All were 
working together, as missionaries, as apostles, 
to a common end. Under these conditions 
mutual support was necessary, and jealousy 
was impossible — and again he insisted upon 
the sincerity and the depth of purpose which 
animated their literary movement and made it 
also broadly humane. 


VII. 


WHILE we talked, a lank dog with a bris- 
tling black coat—a creature of no particular 
breed—jumped up on the wide outer ledge 
of the window, and peered in upon us. His 
face had a quizzical cast, and his manner was 
so bantering that a charge of insolence would 
have lain against him but for the look of good- 
humored drollery in his eyes. Having com- 
pleted his survey, he jumped down from the 
window-ledge, and a moment later came in 
through the open door to make us his compli- 
ments — with the easy, rather swaggering air 
of an old campaigner whose habit it was to 
pass the time of day with all strangers on the 
chance of a dish of entertaining talk. 

The genesis of this dog was as eccentric as 
himself. He had “come up out of the ground,” 
as Mistral expressed it; suddenly appearing 
in the course of one of the poet’s country 
walks, and immediately adopting him as a mas- 
ter. No one in all the country-side ever had 
seen him, or one like him. But with the as- 
surance that was so conspicuous a trait in his 
nature, he had declined to be regarded as a 
stranger. He had made himself entirely at 
home in a moment, and had accepted with 
equanimity the name of Pain-perdu — he was 
no stickler for names, provided rations went 
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with them — that was bestowed upon him, 
partly because of his famished condition, and 
partly in memory of the troubadour so called. 
He was a dog of magic, Mistral declared, who 
had started up from nowhere, and who had 
thrust himself, either for good or for evil, into 
his new master’s life. 

But the poet cherished also the fancy that the 
dog — supposing him to be a real dog— was a 
waif from the Wild West Show; which aggrega- 
tion of American talent had passed northward, 
from Marseilles to Paris, about the time that 
Pain-perdu materialized. Mistral has so much 
the look of Mr. Cody —a resemblance not a 
little helped by the slouched felt hat that he ha- 
bitually wears—thatin Paris he has been repeat- 
edly pointed out on the streets as “ Boofalo” ; 
and he argued that Pain-perdu had adopted 
him for a master because of this resemblance. 
He begged that I would speak to the dog in 
English; and it is a fact that the uncanny crea- 
ture cocked his head at me with a most knowing 
look, and did seem to understand my words. 

An older and more important member of the 
family is Marcabrun, a large gray cat of so dig- 
nified a habit that he might with propriety wear 
ermine instead of his own gray coat, and sit 
upon the bench. We were bidden to observe 
that he was not a toy cat,— one of those long- 
haired, bushy-tailed creatures to which the 
Parisians are devoted,— but a sturdy, mouse- 
catching, working cat of honest Egyptian de- 
scent ; a cat whose conscientious discharge of 
his duties was honorable to himself and useful 
to his friends. “ I have a very sincere affection 
for cats,” said Mistral, as he gently stroked 
Marcabrun’s jowls. “And I am persuaded,” 
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he added gravely, “that their knowledge ex- 
tends to many things too subtle for the human 
mind to grasp!” 

We passed to the salon, where Madame Mis- 
tral had a tray of liqueurs in readiness for the 
ceremony—which on our side certainly had 
in it much earnestness — of drinking to each 
other’s health, and to the continuance of the 
friendship that had begun that day. And then 
we touched glasses again in honor of the poets 
and poetry of Provence. 

The day was waning. It was time’for us to 
come away. We lingered for a few minutes in 
the garden, while Madame gathered for the 
Ambassadress a bunch of flowers, to which the 
poet added (running down to the hedge to get 
it)a spray of nerto. It is preserved as a precious 
relic, this bunch of nerto; and though, in truth, 
it has become dry and yellow, to us it always 
will seem fragrant and green. Then they came 
with us to the gate, and stood waving fare- 
wells after ys until a turn in the street hid them 
from our view. Here was another case in 
which ideals had stood the test of comparison 
with realities. ' 

We drove back by the direct road —through 
Graveson and Rognonas, and soacross the Du- 
rance and oninto Avignon. Although a strong 
mistral was blowing,— with which usually goes 
a brilliantly clear sky,—clouds had gathered in 
the west. Into these clouds, beyond the line of 
hills on the farther side of the Rhéne, the sun 
was sinking. To the eastward, the distant Alps 
loomed shadowy. In their forefront, tipped with 
red sunlight, towered Mont Ventour—as high 
above the lesser peaks as a great poet is above the 
common level of mankind. 


Thomas A. Janvier. 
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[ AM the blush of the summer rose, 
The flush of the morn, 
The smile on the face of the dead, 
The song newly born 
From heart of the poet, from shell of the sea, 
From rush of the river that oceanward flows. 


VoL. XLV.— 112. 


I am immortal. Who knows me is glad. 
Men give me the name 
Of passions that kindle the soul — 
Love, faith, beauty, fame. 
I dwell with all these, yet am higher than all. 
Without me the angels of heaven were sad. 


Edith Willis Linn. 
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XII. 


OING ashore, Trix and her trim 
little escort crossed the railway- 
track, and were at once in a 
cloud of blue jackets, coaches, 
and old Yale oarsmen who had 
come down to town to get the 
latest quotation of the betting, and, by a dip 
into that excitement, strive to escape the awful 
hush that hung over the quarters of the crew. 
In the confusion, Trix saw Vyvan chatting 
with a Goliath in flannels on the sidewalk just 
ahead, and the hats of both men flew off as 
she came abreast of them. * Something in the 
atmosphere of common sympathy made her 
ignore her fears of the day before. She cast 
upon Vyvan a smile so kind, so frank, so fear- 
less, that the young man’s resolution melted in 
thinnest air. 
“ Miss Halliday,” he said, joining her, “may 
I tell you that I’ve just heard from the highest 
authority that your brother and our other men 
are bearing up finely, and we need n’t be afraid 
of the strain upon their nerves?” 
The delight in her face gave him no hint to 
_be off, and during their walk up the main street 
of the distractedly gay town little Mr. Foote 
was left to solace himself by gazing at the dis- 
play of racing haberdashery in the shop-win- 
dows on each side of the way. It was slow 
progress amid the joyous, expectant throngs, 
every step impeded by gangs of college oars- 
men and their followers. The heroes of the 
crews who had already that week strutted 
their brief hour upon the stage,— of the uni- 
versities of Pennsylvania, Cornell, and Colum- 
bia,— victors and vanquished, were side by 
side. Fréshmen, Sophomores, Juniors, Seniors 
met for once on an even plane of sympathy, 
together with many a grizzled graduate who 
had left his business and the cares of middle 
life in town, and from his class-reunion in 
Cambridge or New Haven harked back to 
New London to the glories of his youth, as 
gaily as the youngest. —The women folk apper- 
taining to all these enthusiasts laughed, chatted, 
and scrambled in the universal crush. Most of 
them had been skirmishing for luncheon in a 
town taken by surprise, but there were few 
complaints of discomfort or scanty rations. 
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“Oh! is n’t it grand?” Trix said. “ And 
to think how I was wasting time in that horrid 
yacht in just being swell!” 

They had come to the Crocker House, the 
headquarters of betting on the race. Here she 
saw Mr. Foote cast an anxious glance after a 
band of callow youngsters like himself press- 
ing in to give and take odds, on lines strictly 
partizan, under the persuasions of gamblers of 
more experience. In imagination little Foote 
was already stretching out his hand to receive 
from the depositing office of the hotel an 
envelop fat with winnings, after a victory by 
Harvard. 

“Tf you are in a hurry, Mr. Foote,” said 
the insidious Beatrix, “I would n’t keep you 
from your business, for the world. I think Mr. 
Vyvan won’t mind taking me the rest of the 
way to Mrs. Mordant’s; and you might call 
there for me when you are ready to go back.” 

Foote was off in a flash. 

“T hope he has laid in his full stock of sum- 
mer trousers,” Vyvan observed. “Else I ’m 
afraid there will be not much left to pay his 
tailor’s bill, to-night.” 

“Then you think we ‘Il win?” Trix cried, 
thrilling. 

“ What sort of Yale man would I be if I did 
not ?” he answered. 

“Oh! Oh! How I Jove to hear you talk!” 
she said, with reckless enthusiasm. “ When I 
think that I ’m doomed to watch the race 
through a telescope from the deck of that old 
yacht, where about every soul will be for the 
other side, and that Jack, my own boy, who’s 
shared every thought I ’ve had for years, will 
be straining his heart out to win for Yale, 
how can I bear it ?—that ’s what I ’d like to 
know.” 

“You sha’n’t, if I can help it,” he said 
rapidly. “See here, Miss Halliday. I don’t 
know what New York girls think about such 
things, but with us they are done every day. 
Come off with me, and see the race from the 
observation-train. I have one ticket, and I ’ll 
get another—and you can send a message 
back to your sisters, if you like.” 

Trix’s heart swelled with pure pleasure. 
She looked up to his face, and the bnght tears 
in her eyes were contradicted by the smile on 
her rosy lips. 
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“1 ’d go with you just as I ’’d go with Jack,” 
she said. 

He left her with Mrs. Mordant, while he 
went to send her billet to the yacht, and—a 
more formidable matter—to change his single 
place in the observation-train for two in one of 
its canopied cars, arranged, with ascending tiers 
of seats, to run by the river-side and follow the 
fortunes of the day. Falling in with a specula- 
tor who held elastic views of his possibilities in 
the matter of pay, Vyvan at last secured his 
prize, hastening away with a pocket as light 
as his heart— which did not prevent him from 
further investing, at an exorbitant rate of 
charge, in a bunch of the blue blossoms Trix 
loved, just arrived from New York in the oil- 
skin box of a florist. 

“She ’d tread on these if the old grand- 
father had her at Mount St. Dunstan,” he 
pleased himself by fancying. “ Well, I'll have 
to borrow, or foot it, to get back to New York 
to-night, and I ’Il be hanged if I care which.” 

Long before the hour for the race, every seat 
in the observation-train was packed. Each car 
was a parterre of youth and beauty and burst- 
ing championship, crimson and blue sharing 
the space equally. Trix and her comrade, 
ignoring interruptions, talked to each other 
exclusively. By the best luck in the world, 
Mrs. Mordant and her party had also places 
in the car with Trix, and, with this trium- 
phant assurance of security against criticism of 
the girl’s stroke for independence, the young 
people abandoned themselves to enjoyment 
without alloy. But when, from the deafening 
tumult of the railway platform, the train finally 
moved off amid a blare of tin horns and rous- 
ing cheers, and they realized that the fateful 
hour was near, she grew a trifle pale. 

“ Courage,” said Brock. “For Jack and 
Yale, remember.” 

“For Yale and Jack,” said the girl, a big 
hysteric lump coming into her throat. 


AND how fares it meanwhile with the brother 
Jack, for whom at least one heart in the vast 
multitude is beating as it never beat before ? 
Let us leave the outsider’s share of experience, 
which any one may have for the seeking —the 
sight of the river and its banks black with peo- 
ple; the thousands of craft anchored or swarm- 
ing to the course; the blaze of color; the sound 
of incessant cheering; the strain of expectancy. 
Until the frantic moment of the start, let us 
have a glimpse at the crew itself. It may be 
that to look at a university boat-race from 
within the shell will give us a better under- 
standing of what the achievement means to 
those who put their manhood into it. 

During the last day or two before the con- 
test, Jack has felt himself gradually inflating 
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with strange excitement. He is no novice, and 
has rowed several good races at school, but 
they seem to him now to rate no higher than 
the mimic affairs in which he and Trix, in 
childhood, had watched their rival shingles 
vanish down the stream. 

To be, in Freshman year, a member of the 
university crew, entitled to flaunt upon the 
breast of his shirt the coveted Y before envying 
classmates, has steeled the boy against hard- 
ship. He has borne cheerily the fortnight’s 
ordeal in the white farm-house om the bluff 
above the Thames; the hard work in scorching 
suns, and long pulls on time, at dusk, over the 
storied battle-ground of the eights, and even 
the exasperating sarcasms of the great coach. 

While older oarsmen have been grumbling 
at the monotonous diet of half-raw beef and 
eggs, varying roast chicken and oatmeal por- 
ridge, that has worn them down into so many 
healthy skeletons; while amcebean strains have 
arisen, hymning the rival charms of certain good 
black brier pipes, widowed since Christmas — 
Jack has exulted in pure animal spirits. He 
has nearly burst with pride on taking his place 
in the line of blue-and-black blazers, headed 
by the river-god himself, who march solemnly 
up to the quaint little house with broad eaves 
that flies the great crimson standard, to ex- 
change solemn hand-shakes with the Harvard 
crew and its supporters. 

Many of the red men Jack knows, and likes 
heartily. Several of them have been his prede- 
cessors in the boats at St. Peter’s, but there is 
a strange constraint in their meeting here. He 
notes, with jealous zeal, what a fine-looking, 
fair-skinned set of thoroughbred stalwarts they 
are, oddly differing in exterior from the Yale 
greyhounds, and, in his heart, owns them 
worthy foemen. The two crews outdo each 
other in polite ceremonial. They ignore the 
recent spying with telescopes upon each oth- 
er’s movements in practice half-miles close in 
to the bank —and the gloom spread by reports 
brought back from his ambush in a single shell 
by a substitute clad becomingly in cotton tights 
with a stop-watch swung around his neck. 

But now has come the day of reckoning. 
Jack has dreamed through the fever of the morn- 
ing’s wait, lying flat on his back in a darkened 
room, burning with thirst, and trying to heed 
a rough command to stir neither hand nor foot, 
his brain a kaleidoscope the while. They have 
been put on the water for half an hour, to make 
a final test of stretchers and new oars — the 
rigging a mathematical ex-captain and a skil- 
ful boat-builder have spent days in bringing 
to perfection; and after it have been sent in- 
side,.and bidden to rest. A hush as of a sick- 
chamber has hung over the place, until broken 
by the ruthless chatter of a party of girls, con- 
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ducted by a non-boating graduate, to see the 
quarters of the crew. The men, prone inside, 
have listened sardonically to the little cries and 
chatter of these young women crowding in a 
tent upon the lawn, asking endless questions 
of the crew’s interpreter, the flaxen-haired, 
gruff-voiced coxswain, who in his small per- 
son carried the dignity of the eight. Jack is 
just dropping off into a nap, when the voice 
of the coach is heard at the bottom of the 
stairs. 

“Come, get up, you fellows! We're off in 
ten minutes. I ’ve a word to say to you.” 

The lad’s heart gives a bound, then seems 
to stand quite still. He is half dazed when they 
all meet below for a last injunction from the 
familiar voice. 

“ Of course I think you’ll win! You don’t 
suppose I ’d have wasted my time here with 
you if I did n’t. They ’ll probably lead you 
the first half-mile: they always do, those red 
chaps; but—” here an expressive epithet— 
“you must go by them after that! Stroke, start 
her at thirty-six, and keep it up till you’re ahead 
if you die for it. You youngsters,”— casting 
about for a tremendous peroration,— “ well, 
remember /’m looking at you!” 

“Of course I think you ’ll win!” Like wine 
to the weary are these words from him who 
has always chided heretofore. 

Embarkedat last from the little floating stage 
near the start, one after another takes his place 
at the quiet word of the captain. In dead si- 
lence, every man shuts his teeth, and falls to 
thinking. Jack envies the phlegmatic country- 
bred fellow rowing at bow, who afterward 
avowed that he thought of nothing at all, and 
who is the best-conditioned of the lot. 

With eyes strictly in the boat, unconscious 
of the thousands who gaze eagerly upon them, 
they paddle about for a few minutes, becom- 
ing gradually aware of their surroundings. Jack 
sees the flotilla of dainty, graceful yachts, and 
gives a thought to Trix, whom he believes to 
be aboard one of them. The long multi-colored 
observation-train lying off at a distance like a 
gaudy serpent he never thinks of as harboring 
his sister. He sees an enormous Sound steamer 
careen to one side with the weight of crowd- 
ing passengers—the throngs of smaller fry, 
row-boats and launches, dogging their way. 

And then a warning whistle from the referee’s 
boat, as the busy little craft scurries to clear the 
course. Jack feels himself obeying the cox- 
swain’s order to straighten the boat out at the 
line. 

Scarce a boat’s-length to the starboard of 
them sit their rivals, engaged in stripping the 
jerseys from great muscles and mighty beef. 
At this spectacle the young oarsman has a 
moment’s sickly misgiving as to results. But 
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he looks ahead of him, down the line of sun- 
burned shoulders and lean, lithe bodies, and 
remembers that here are stanch veterans of 
hard-fought fights at school and college — 
heroes whose voices have rung out over the 
mud of foot-ball fields, and on the fatal third 
mile of many a toygh four-mile pull in rough 
water. And he is comforted. 

Another whistle from the launch. Jack’s 
brain is void. 

“ Oars buried,” almost whispers the cox. 

Jack strains forward, and knows that the 
launch is bearing close to them with a strange 
face in the bow. There is a deathly hush. 

“Gentlemen, are you ready?” asks the 
referee. 

A pause that seems minutes. 

“Go!” And they are off. 

In the blank fear that he will do something 
wrong, Our youngster watches like a lynx the 
shoulders, swinging back with mighty power 
at every stroke, of the man ahead of him— 
that erewhile listless creature who has been 
complaining of hard work, and watch him now! 

Mingling with the voice of cox in his ears 
Jack hears the swash of the other crew along- 
side, a bit ahead, and the rage of battle comes 
into his soul. 

“Why don’t they quicken the stroke?” he 
thinks, in his intemperate youth. “Oh! why 
don’t we shake ’em off? Can we never pass 
those red chaps?” 

There is Number 2 in the other boat. Jack 
yearns to see him in the rear, and wants to do 
more than his own share to bring this about. 
For the rest, he feels blind and deaf, his brain 
opening and shutting in agony, his oar red-hot 


_in his grasp. The stroke does quicken a point 


here, and the cox calls for an effort to go by. 

The boat bounds under them, and the crew 
know the wild joy a sailor feels in danger from 
a squall, or a horseman on the rise of a high 
jump. They are rowing finely, their action 
magnificent, the stroke full, clear, and vigorous, 
a credit to the coach —“ like a piece of well- 
oiled machinery,” the reporters will write to- 
night. 

Jack feels his muscles at work once more. 
Suddenly, above the shouting of the captains, 
and the swash of oars, he hears arise a cry— 
the war-cry of old Ironsides at Number 5. All 
the Yale boatmen know that cry. It is like the 
view-halloo of Drysdale in “Tom Brown,” 
the dear old story-book that first made Jack a 
captive to the oar. 

Now is the sweat of battle sweet in the 
mouth, and the ding-dong, hammer-and-tongs 
work has begun. Inch by inch they are gain- 
ing, and out of the corner of the-eye the lad 
again sees Number 2 in the other boat. This 
time he is opposite old Ironsides / 
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The mile is past, and with the stroke’s steady 
“Catch!” “Catch!” Jack knows, if nothing 
happens, they have won. He feels a pang of 
sympathy for that gallant other Number 2. 
Cheers ring out from the distant observation- 
train, cheers of “ Yale!” “Yale!” and Jack 
again thinks of his proud little sister Trix. 

« Boexenext— xod& xod£,” comes in heavy uni- 
son from a steamboat. It isthe chorus of Aris- 
tophanes’s frogs adapted into a college war- 
song. 

1 hey have passed the navy-yard. Hismouth 
is as dry as a kiln, but he is not exhausted. 
Hard rows and hot home minutes by the old 
Long Wharf in New Haven have seasoned 
him against that. He begins to think of the 
record. Can they touch it? The third-mile 
flag flashes by. The Harvard crew is a full two 
lengths in the rear, now, and the coxswain’s note 
is a crow of victory. A cry is raised for a spurt 
at the finish. They are close in shore, out of 
the current. Wild shouts of joy come from 


Yale lungs on the train, its blue cars now plainly . 


distinguishable, close at hand. And in the 
soothing dusk, shadows lengthening over the 
Groton shore, the Yale boat shoots across 
the line — victorious ! 


NEVER will Jack forget the mad rush of un- 
dergraduates tearing down from the still-mov- 
ing train to heap congratulations on the eight, 


who sit as steady as posts, grinning comfort- 
ably, an oar’s-length from the shore. 

The Harvard boat is in, three lengths™be- 
hind. One of their men hgs dropped over his 
oar, but is quickly brought to by a dash of 
water in the face. Their shell has been pad- 
dled out and across the river to the still quar- 
ters, where they will nurse their gloom, and 
dream of revenge next year. 

There is no worthy partizan who cannot feel 
with a beaten crew, least of all the open- 
hearted fellows who have borne the burden, 
not of a day, but of six-months’ labor and pri- 
vation to show that they are men. The bulldog 
tenacity of that hard stern-chase has wrung 
admiration for Harvard from the victors. “Ter 
quaterque ave, vincti,” hear them cry. 

Trix could not see for happy tears; but Brock, 
holding her hot little hand tight-clasped in his, 
told her that all was well. He could distinguish 
Number ‘2 sitting straight, and no doubt as 
proud as Punch. The Yale boat will go back to 
its quarters, and the men repair to New Haven 
for such a night of such hero-worship as it will 
stir their blood to remember while blood runs 
in their veins. There is no chance for her to 
speak with her brother, and she must try to be 
satisfied with present company. At which Trix 
gave the speaker a look that freely told what 
he wanted most to know. 
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The friendly shadows of eventide might have 
been invoked to conceal the expression of the 
two young people toward each other, except 
that nothing seemed to call for apology just 
then. On the blue cars, people old and young 
had been committing the most frantic eccen- 
tricities, to be laughed at in cold blood after- 
ward. Trix and Vyvan had merely, as the race 
progressed, drawn closer together, their pulses 
as one, their breath mingling. When, for a brief 
space, the bluff obscured the crews from view, 
Trix had made up her mind that if, when they 
saw the course again, Yale were behind, she 
would die upon the spot. It was then that 
Vyvan had his opportunity to lean down and 
whisper something in herear—something rash, 
unpremeditated, sgueezed from him by the for- 
lorn look of her face. 

And then it was that Trix—fearless Trix, 
happy Trix—threw away forever her chance 
to become joint-owner of the yacht /ucognita, 
with all that it implied. 


THE extraordinary conduct of Beatrix in 
running away from her natural protectors on 
the yacht was not the chief of Betty’s troubles 
that eventful afternoon. She was even secretly 
glad that her younger sister had been spirited 
away. They had lingered long over the lunch- 
eon; many bottles of champagne had been 
called to alast account; fun, “ as they found it” 
in Mrs. Shafto’s set, had waxed noisy. Betty, 
who saw that Eleanor was wretchedly de- 
pressed, had to fathom for herself the workings 
of affairs. There had been, whoever was to 
blame, apparently nothing to find fault with 
in Hilda de Lancey’s attitude, although Betty 
had no patience with Hildegarde’s baby-ways, 
her low, appealing voice, her swimming violet 
eyes. One thing was clear — Jerry had to-day 
thrown off restraint, and was defying comment 
in his open flirtation with the enchantress. 

As to that Sophy King or Shafto, Betty de- 
cided she was a snake in the grass, of the ven- 
omous variety. If Betty read human nature 
aright, she had worked upon Jerry’s vanity to 
fan his old fancy for Hildegarde up to the pres- 
ent fashionable flaunting of a surface-infidelity 
to legal ties. Betty had many a time heard 
such affairs discussed as a matter of every-day in 
her society. Honest men and women laughed 
and joked over the like among their friends. To 
hold back from such jesting was to admit one’s 
self provincial, crude—and Betty had not held 
back. She had enjoyed her own sallies on these 
subjects, and the way they were repeated and 
passed from mouth to mouth. But the dart had 
never before gone home to the bull’s-eye of 
her innermost affections. She had watched 
Eleanor during this day of trial with increas- 
ing pain. It was evident that some especially 
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deep wound had been sustained by the young 
wife, who bore herself withal so pluckily. 

When the women left the table to the men, 
the two sisters went at once on deck, where 
the fresh air, and the lively spectacle of prep- 
aration for the race, brought a more cheerful 
look into Eleanor’s wistful eyes. They talked 
of Beatrix, of Jack and his chances, with more 
of affectionate interest than jealous Trix had 
been willing to credit them with; and just as 
Betty was turning over in her mind how she 
might probe her sister’s unspoken grief, Hilda 
de Lancey passed out the door of the cabin 
opposite to where they sat, and, accompanied 
by Jerry, walked forward to the far end of 
the boat, where together they leaned over the 
rail. 

Nell saw, but did not look after, her husband. 
Betty, with a flash of feeling she could not gov- 
ern, darted upon Gerald an indignant glance, 
which she knew from the expression of his 
flushed face and mutinous eyes would have 
absolutely no effect. 

“ Well, this is—” began Betty, at white heat. 

“Don’t, dear; I would rather not,” inter- 
rupted Eleanor, her lip trembling a very little, 
but without giving other sign. 

At this moment Mrs. Shafto came on deck, 
and, surveying the situation, drew a chair be- 
side the sisters, and sat down with a fine air of 
bonhomie. 

‘“‘ Such a game of cross-purposes below,” she 
said, laughing boisterously. ‘Timothy, who 
has found out your naughty little sister’s prank, 
is in a big fit of the sulks, and Hilda, to placate 
him, had just asked, in her prettiest way, to 
be shown ‘all over the yacht,’ when, black as 
night with jealousy, as much as to say, ‘Who’s 
poaching on my preserves?’ up steps Jerry, 
and carries off the prize—” 

“ You are speaking of my husband?” Elea- 
nor asked, freezingly. 

“ Bless me, whose else? But allow me to 
tell you, you don’t play your cards well to-day, 
my dear. After your clever beginning with 
Theobald we looked for better things.” 

At this, Betty started violently. What Elea- 
nor would have said was choked in her throat 
by the arrival upon the scene of Major Shafto, 
Van Loon, and another man or two, who, while 
puffing at their cigars, formed in a ring around 
the little group, ready to be amused at any cost. 
It was Mrs. Shafto’s misfortune sometimes to 
miss her shot. To-day she had calculated well, 
and felt pretty sure of victory. 

“ We are discussing that little sendresse over 
yonder,” she said easily, indicating to the new- 
comers, with an offhand gesture, the figures 
in the bow. “And I’m giving Mrs. Vernon 
‘points.’ The fact is, American women are slow 
in following up their advantages, and after the 
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compliment ‘ Slings and Arrows’ paid her last 
week about the Theobald affair —” 

“ By Jove, Sophy, this won’t do,” said the 
deep bass voice of Major Shafto, who had 
been slowly taking in the scene. 

“What won’tdo? Flirting with other people's 
property ? You ’ll have to make over society, 
old man, before you leave that out. Mrs, Vernon 
surely is aware that all the world has been prais- 
ing her sharp practice in starting an opposition 
to Jerry’s little game, though it was hardly to be 
expected in a disciple of the prudish Hallidays.” 

“T say! They ’re in for it,” whispered one 
of the men to Van Loon. “It’s a ‘ Ladies’ 
Battle,’ and we must stay and see it out.” 

For Betty, watching the malicious glitter 
come into Mrs. Shafto’s eye, entered the arena 
at a bound, 

“ Don’t stop your wife, Major Shafto,” she 
said, with perfect self-command. “It’s so 
kind of her to show others the way she has 
won renown.” 

“ That ’s a nasty one!” added the previous 
critic, enjoyingly, in the ear of Timothy, who 
was growing rather scared. 

“ All of us, probably, except my sister, have 
read the paragraph Mrs. Shafto so delicately 
speaks of. And I don’t believe there are many 
here who do not suspect its origin. But as re- 
gards the truth of it, I must really interpose. 
It issrather forcing my cards to make me an- 
nounce my engagement in this way —but—I 
am only a woman, after all—I have promised 
to marry Mr. Theobald.” 

“ Really ? That,does complicate the situa- 
tion,” said her opponent, with a daring laugh, 
and their hearers afterward declared that in 
spite of her evident discomfiture Sophy Shafto 
got the best of it. 

“My dearest Betty, how glad I am!” 
Eleanor said, when the sisters were alone. 

“JT had no idea of telling yet— it is too 
new—only a week old. I can hardly believe 
it myself,” Betty answered. “ But the sight of 
that outrageous woman gloating over her mis- 
chief, and knowing that hateful little Leeds 
was within ear-shot, were too much for me. I 
did what I knew Tony would have wished.” 

“ He is all that is kind and true,” sighed 
Eleanor. “ Oh, you will be happy, dear.” 

Unconsciously she emphasized the you, and 
Betty, bending over, kissed her affectionately. 
It had not entered into the mind of either to 
connect the date of Theobald’s offer of his 
hand to Betty with that of the attack in print 
upon Eleanor’s good name. 


XIII. 


Ir has previously been told that the elder 
Mrs. Vernon’s one authenticated link with es- 
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tablished society was a. certain Mrs. Vane- 
Benson, a far-away cousin of her late husband. 
This lady, also a widow, was well-looking and 
ambitious, and in her youth had married an 
Englishman of good family, whose death left 
her with a limited income, and with a daughter 
wedded for her pretty face by a rising barrister 
in London, who had frankly informed his wife 
that he could not abide his American mother- 
in-law. 

When, therefore, Mrs. Vane-Benson visited 
London to be with those whom she styled her 
« dear ones,” she was driven to the disagreeable 
necessity of taking lodgings near the daughter’s 
house, and living in a “betwixt and between” 
way not at all to her taste. She knew “plenty 
of nice English people,” but they could not be 
supposed to cherish active interest in an Ameri- 
can who had no money to throw around. Her 
daughter’s friends belonged to a young and gay 
set, and altogether Mrs. Vane-Benson felt the 
time in London hang heavy on her hands. 

Oftentimes it had occurred to her to import 
the family of some rich new American, and, for 
a consideration, to chaperon it through the 
London season; but she was ease-loving, and 
this meant awful work. The sudden wish of her 
cousin’s widow to find companionship abroad 
had come to Mrs. Vane-Benson in the nick of 
time. It gave her courage, after engaging the 
rooms desired at Claridge’s, to take a neat little 
victoria and drive around to see various friends, 
to all of whom, over their tea-tables, she an- 
nounced the prospective arrival of a “ridicu- 
lously rich” relative from the States. 

It is most convenient that English people 
have no curiosity about the social status at home 
of their transatlantic visitors. It makes the 
rough places plain for so many worthy persons, 
and illustrates, on English soil, the ideal Ameri- 
candemocracy. Mrs. Vernon, forinstance, who 
in crossing the Atlantic had been rather cowed 
by the stand-off grandeur of one or two New 
York families of fashion who shared with her 
the privilege of deck state-rooms and special 
stewards, and ate and drank nothing that was 
not served from their luxurious private stores, 
found the same people in London mere dimin- 
ished shades, herding at hotels, obliged to be 
content with paying their way everywhere, and 
exhilarated by chance acquaintance with a 
baronet. She, on the other hand, who had so 
long languished without recognition in her 
adopted home, was, by a series of fortunate 
incidents, whirled with unexpected speed into 
the bosom of Mayfair society. 

The impelling cause of this was Mrs. Vane- 
Benson’s countess,—a stout, high-colored dow- 
ager who was fond of novelties, and had recently 
taken America under her wing,— who lived, 
when in town, in a narrow, dingy brick house 
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in Curzon street, and spent her winters inexpen- 
sively abroad ; the chief of those ladies to whom 
Mrs. Vane-Benson had gone at tea-time with 
her news. 

It was Lady Shorthorn (or, to speak by the 
peerage, Shorthorn, Dowager Countess of 
| Peer’s widow]— Katherine Clementina Leti- 
tia Janet, dau. of,” etc.; “mar. 1859 the 6th 
Earl of Shorthorn, who died 1870,” etc.) who 
proposed to Mrs. Vane-Benson to remove her 
friend from the princely atmosphere of Cla- 
ridge’s into a private dwelling. It was her own 
son Lord Shorthorn’s house in Prince’s Gate, 
providentially to let for the season, or for two 
seasons, or for many seasons, if the price paid 
were sufficiently American. Mrs. Vane-Ben- 
son told Mrs. Vernon that poor Lord Short- 
horn’s wife had eloped under sad circumstances 
with one of his intimate friends, which would 
never have happened had her husband been 
able to keep up the house in Prince’s Gate, since 
poor Lady Shorthorn could not abide the coun- 
try in May and June. 

Mrs. Vernon, acceding to all demands upon 
her purse, accordingly took possession of the 
Shorthorn residence, with its worn carpets, dull 
bedrooms, and drawing-rooms a wilderness of 
shabby chintz, sprinkled with ormolu cande- 
labra, Dresden shepherdesses, and tarnished 
mirror-frames. 

“ You must tell your friend not to be fright- 
ened by the house,” said the countess, uncon- 
scious of two meanings to her phrase. “I 
dare say it will seem formidable to her at first. 
And the servants may worry her—to have to 
have so many, you know. I ’m told that in 
America you keep only two—help, don’t you 
call ’em ?— when you don’t live altogether in 
hotels.” 

“ Mrs. Vernon has been keeping more than 
two,” said Mrs. Vane-Benson, meekly. “I sup- 
pose Lord Shorthorn won’t mind her getting 
new chintz for the drawing-room?” 

“Tf it ’s understood she ’s to leave it, no,” 
said the dowager. 

The new chintz, fresh paint and papers, bal- 
conies full of flowers looking out on the lovely 
square behind the house, Mrs. Vernon’s talent 
for re-disposing furniture, and the objects of art 
that began soon to find their way to Prince’s 
Gate, wrought in the interior a change to in- 
spire Lady Shorthorn with sincere regard for 
the new tenant of Lord Shorthorn’s house. 

“ Now she is settled, she must know some- 
body,” remarked the dowager, who persisted 
in treating Mrs. Vane-Benson’s compatriots 
as if they were all very young people of limited 
intelligence. “I have asked my son, when he 
has time, to call, and perhaps he may; but he 
is not enough.” 

“ Lord Shorthorn must be so much at Ensi- 
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lage with the dear children,” said Mrs. Vane- 
Benson, although she saw the name of the 
nobleman in question repeatedly in the cur- 
rent gaieties of the “ Morning Post.” 

“Oh, the children, of course. Three of them, 
or four,—yes, there are certainly four,—are a 
mistake for a man not yet thirty; but Short- 
horn don’t dislike being sometimes at Ensi- 
lage, though I always found the castle damp. 
The question is, How are we to get people to 
go to see your friend?” 

“T had thought,” said Mrs. Vane-Benson, 
hesitating, “of a ball.” 

“Hum! Not bad,” meditated the countess. 
“T think I could get people enough to come 
to a really good ball. But I should have to 
make her promise not to interfere.” 

“ How not to interfere ?” 

Lady Shorthorn stared. 

“ To let me order things, and ask every soul 
who isto be there. I can’t get into such a fuss 
as the duchess had with your Mrs. Central 
Parker last year. Why, the poor duchess had 
actually done everything, asked everybody, and 
expected it to be a really good ball. And then, 
what must your Mrs. Central Parker do, but 
take fright lest the duchéss’s people should n’t 
come, and at the last moment invite a lot of 
her own friends! Of course the Americans all 
came. To be sure, the women were monstrous 
cock-a-hoops; but the duchess was so vexed, 
and has been telling everybody since that if 
it was a bad ball she washed her hands of it.” 

*“ Mrs. Vernon knows only a few of her coun- 
try people in London—the Blanks and the 
Dashes,” said Mrs. Vane-Benson, mentioning 
families of whom she felt secure. 

“Oh, I have met your Mr. Blank, and he 
seemed to me a very nice sort of person, 
really,” said the dowager. “I have met so 
few American men. Excepting that nice Mr. 
Black, who ’s just like an Englishman, and 
Mr. Blank, I don’t think I know any. And, 
of course, there must be many more. To go 
back to the ball, tell your friend that I’ll do 
it, really, and she need not concern herself ex- 
cept to pay for it. Knowing the house as I 
do, it will be easier. Perhaps she will want to 
give the ball elsewhere; but I would n’t care 
for that. She will enjoy seeing the ball the way 
I shall give it at Shorthorn’s house. I’m told 
all your best American parties are given at 
restaurants. It must be quite shocking, with 
strangers coming in and ordering their own 
food at the other little tables. I can’t under- 
stand it in the least —” 

“ Oh, but you must let me explain to you—” 
cried Mrs. Vane-Benson, stung beyond the 
point of silence. 

“Or else you hire the whole floors of ho- 
tels, and take down the beds,” pursued the 
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countess, “ and the guests go up in the—ele- 
vators. You see I know even your way of 
talking in America.” 

“The best way for you to know America is 
to visit it yourself some day,” said Mrs. Vane- 
Benson, politely. 

“Me? God forbid!” said the dowager. “We 
must have all one kind of flower in the big 
saloon; foxgloves, perhaps, or orchids— does 
your friend know orchids? And there must 
be plenty of champagne. Your friend must be 
made to understand beforehand about cham- 
pagne.” 

““We drink champagne by the ga//on in 
America,” retorted Mrs. Vane-Benson in 
desperation. 

“ Oh, I think not,” said Lady Shorthorn 
without a change of expression on her large, 
fair face. “It would make you so very sick. 
Lord Midlands himself told me when he dined 
at your —er—ah— chief palace, you know — 
the White House,—yes, a few years ago,— 
they gave him Apollinaris only, and handed 
boiled milk with the coffee, in large cups, dur- 
ing dinner. You see I ’ve made quite a study 
of America.” 

“T suppose when you get everything ar- 
ranged for the ball,” resumed Mrs. Vane- 
Benson, struggling no more, “it will be well 
to let the newspapers have a list of the ex- 
pected guests.” 

“ Perhaps; it don’t signify — who .reads 
newspapers ? ” said her ladyship, comfortably. 
“There are so many things in them one really 
can’t believe. Imagine one of them saying, 
the other day, that your Mr. What ’s-his-name 
had taken Guelph House for the season, and 
if he liked it, after staying here awhile, he 
would probably buy England. Now, fancy 
buying England—how could he, possibly ? 
Tell your friend all I have said, my dear, and 
make her be most careful about receiving 
Americans till then, for there ’s no knowing 
whether it might not spoil her ball. 


THE ball, good or bad, was about to be an 
accomplished fact. Mrs. Vernon had been 
turning over her piles of acceptances, asking 
herself, with a delicious thrill, if it could be 
she—she whom the Van Shuters had so tar- 
dily recognized and the Van Loons had never 
invited —who was about to receive as her 
guests half the Lords Adolphus and Ladies 
Ermyntrude in the peerage. 

The Shorthorn residence, from the hands of 
decorators astonished by liberal orders, had 
come forth a fairy-land of lights and garlands, 
draperies and plants. Late in the evening Mrs. 
Vernon, more excited than she had ever known 
herself to be, wearing a tea-gown of lace and 
satin, descended to the ground floor to bestow 
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a survey upon her tables for supper, and the 
accompanying buffet. 


At the moment of crossing the lower hall 
she had become aware of one of her foot- 
men engaged at the front door in parleying 
with some would-be visitor, to whom he me- 
chanically repeated the formula of “Not at 
ome.” As she was returning to go again up- 
stairs, Mrs. Vernon caught a glimpse of what 
seemed a familiar face in the gap made by the 
partly opened door. 

“ Hif you please, ’m,” said the footman, rais- 
ing his voice to address his mistress with such 
emphasis that the powder flew from his ambro- 
sial locks, “’ere’s a pusson as won’t by no 
means be hinduced to leave with-hout speak- 
ing a word with you.” 

He was a young footman, or what happened 
might not have been. The intruder, taking ad- 
vantage of him to push by, entered the bril- 
liantly lighted hall. Mrs. Vernon gazed at 
her — it was a woman—with absolute dismay. 
It was Calliope Jane Ketcham, once her com- 
panion “ table girl” at Judd’s! 

“ Mrs. Vernon, I believe?” said the new ar- 
rival. “Pardon me, madam, for seeming to 
intrude on you; but I am the London corre- 
spondent of the NewYork “Planet,” and I have 
been instructed by cable to give half a column 
to your entertainment. If you would be sokind 
as to allow me to glance at the decorations, 
and at your list of acceptances—” 
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TO BE FRIGHTENED BY THE HOUSE.” 


“You—I—please walk up-stairs,” stam- 
mered the unfortunate hostess, entirely at aloss 
for words or actions. 

She led the way to the suite of glittering 
rooms above, fragrant with the breath of thou- 
sands of cut blossoms, and from which the last 
of the decorators vanished as they came in, 
bestowing upon Mrs. Vernon a bow as if to 
royalty. 

“T guess I did n’t do you much harm 
running you out o’ New York, Luella,” said 
Calliope’s best-known tones. “’Pears like 
you’d kinder think I was a blessing in disguise.” 

“You—torment! What doyou wantnow?” 
almost hissed the lady of the house. 

“ Charming —acacia in that recess, I see,” 
said the reporter, jotting down notes as a stray 
servant passed them by. “ Now that I have a 
fair idea of the decorations, you will kindly al- 
low me a glance at the gown you are going 
to wear ? If you please, I will follow you.” 

In Mrs. Vernon’s bedroom, the maids being 
absent, Mrs. Vernon’s wrath broke forth. 

“Go away! I won’t stand it!” she said 
rapidly. 

“ Presently ; all in good time, Luella. Iam 
really a London correspondent, and this half- 
column means bread you would n’t take out 
of my mouth.” 

“ What has become of your gains from your 
last swindle in New York?” 

“The last? Since circumstances forced me 
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to withdraw from the ‘Oppressed Wives’ 
movement, I have been for a short time the 
widowed ‘companion’ of a lady whom you 
know. You can’t think how I love my weeds, 
Luella. They become me better than any 
other dress, and people are always moved by 
hearing of my poor dead husband. True, the 
lady I lived with last was not so moved as she 
might have been by that variety of sorrow. But 
her place suited me, and I should have re- 
mained in comfort for the summer, but at the 
end of a month I had to leave.” 

“Suddenly ?” said Mrs. Vernon, with a curl- 
ing lip. 

“Suddenly,” said Calliope, dropping her eyes, 
and smiling. “ But you don’t ask me the name 
of my lastemployer, dear. And yet, byastrange 
fatality, in her house I found myself again in- 
volved in affairs that had to do with you.” 

“With me? You ’re mistaken there,” said 
Mrs. Vernon, with a hard laugh, all her society 
grace and conventional mannerisms dropping 
from her like a garment. 

“With your son, then, whose habits and 
character I had full opportunity to observe, 
for he was with her every day.” 

“Tt is a slander. He'swore to me—” 

“ Then you do know whom I mean. You 
are n’t surprised to hear that I went as guar- 
dian to the manners and morals of the lovely 


Hildegarde ? No, my dear, don’t interrupt me. 
As the boys at Judd’s used to say, ‘I’m the 
Wild Wolf from Bitter Creek, and it ’s my 
night to howl.’ I found that young woman 
had as neat a talent for double-dealing as I ’ve 


ever chanced to see. No more heart than 
you ’d hold on a pin-point, and a love of flirt- 
ing for flirting’s sake, as other women love their 
drams of morphine and chloral. Your young- 
ster is a fool to think she wants him except as 
a stop-gap till she can establish herself by an- 
other marriage. If she could get that rich fish 


(To be continued.) 
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¥= happy birds, oh, whither flying ? 
So swift ye wing away 

I scarce can mark your trailing pinions. 
Does there a warmer day 

Await on other shores, 

To your glad summons quick replying ? 


Oh, linger yet awhile! Ye carry 

The summer on your wing: 

Too long will winter seem without you, 
Too tardy coming, spring. 

But melody of song 

In warmer climes delights to tarry. 


FAREWELL. 


Van Loon, she ’d soon give your Jerry the 
mitten. Meanwhile she likes playing with him, 
and dragging him on, and then shutting the 
door in his face. She ’s no more pity for his 
wife than a cat has fora mouse. It’s been rare 
fun to her ordering him hither and thither, say- 
ing he must go to Newport because she means 
to take a house there, or to dear knows where, 
because she has a fancy for trying it. And, 
with all this, I don’t suppose you doubt she 
owes you a grudge for not letting her become 
your daughter-in-law last year! And that 
Shafto woman is a match for her. When 
they ’re not quarreling the two work together, 
and they ’re together in mischief now.” 

“ Do you expect only to make me angry by 
telling me of this?” 

“ Not at all,” said Calliope, coolly, drawing 
an envelop from her pocket. “I pride myself 
on mysystem. I ’ve got a letter here that would 
open Jerry’s eyes to Mrs. Hildegarde, and I 
want to sell it — high.” 


An hour later, Mrs. Vernon, girthed and 
buskined for the fray, stood at her post beside 
ample Lady Shorthorn, receiving such a crush 
of titled and distinguished personages as left 
no doubt in Lady Shorthorn’s mind of her own 
cleverness in avoiding the disaster brought on 
the duchess by Mrs. Central Parker. There 
was not, all told, more than a handful of 
Americans in the rooms, and not a family 
among them that did not boast of the redeem- 
ing pretty woman. Late in the evening Lord 
Shorthorn strolled in, and was made known to 
his remunerative tenant. 

Next day Mrs. Vernon awoke to find her- 
self the fashion. ‘True, a hornet’s nest of gossip 
about her waslet loose from the ignored Amer- 
cans in London; but it was well on in the sea- 
son, and by another year she would have lived 
such trifles down. 

Constance Cary Harrison. 


FAREWELL. 


Alas! we may not more entreat you, 
When bluer skies await ; 

When other birds will carol welcomes, 
And tales of joy relate. 

We can but pray, sweet friends, 

That no harsh storms will ever meet you. 


And so—away !—far out of seeing 
Into the heaven high ; 

Leaving no mark save that of music 
On earth and sea and sky ; 

No sweeter song than made 

By your light pinions southward fleeing. 


Edith Vernon Mann. 
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ENTRANCE TO ARNOLD ARBORETUM, 


E hear so much about 
the Jardin des Plantes, 
the Botanic Gardens at 
Kew, and other well- 
known collections of 
plants in Europe, and 
so little about the Ar- 
nold Arboretum, that 
it would perhaps be 

safe to say that there are not a hundred people 
inthecountry who are aware that Harvard Uni- 
versity owns the finest tree museum in the world. 
Boston itself, though the Arboretum is a part 
of its park system, has hardly waked up to the 
fact of itsimportance, and wonders vaguely, like 
other people, what the name implies, and why 
this scientific treasure is unique. What is there 
about this place, where you see just such things 
along the parkwaysas you find beside the roads, 
and just such trees as you find in the woods 
outside, to make it peculiar and interesting ? 


MUSEUM. 


It is thus that this extraordinary outdoor 
museum strikes the careless observer, unaware 
that he might find here two thousand varieties 
of woody plants, and walk for two miles and a 
half up and down the lines of labeled shrubs 
without finding two alike. 

The differences between trees of the same 
species are hardly apparent to the ordinary 
man. He may recognize a blue spruce when 
he sees it, but it would puzzle him to know in 
what a white spruce differs from a black, or a 
Carolina hemlock from the New England va- 
riety. The subtle distinctions in oaks and ma- 
ples, the innumerable subdivisions of birches, 
the fine lines that separate families of familiar 
trees, are all unseen by him. Hardly can he 
discern a hemlock in a pine forest, or a black 
birch in a group of beeches. How should he 
know the worth of an institution whose business 
it is to tell him about these things? He has 
never heard of dendrology, he has the vaguest 
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ARNOLD ARBORETUM FROM 


views about forestry as being somehow con- 
nected with the water-supply, and his greatest 
wonder is that anybody should want to know 
about trees except as furnishers of lumber, or 
as ornaments of a place or road, comfortable 
to sit under on a hot day. 

That there should be a hundred and sixty 
acres given over by a college to the cultivation 
of plants of woody fiber, trees, shrubs, and 
vines in all their infinite variety, fills him with 
astonishment and some dismay. This is not 
exactly a park, he says, nor yet a garden, in spite 
of its flowers and fruits. What, then; is an 
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THE HILL. 


arboretum? and what purpose does it serve ? 
and how does it differ from foreign botanic 
collections ? 

To answer the last question first, Kew, which 
is the first botanic garden in the world, derives 
its great fame from its herbaceous plants, of 
which it has an enormous variety, and these 
also are the specialty of other gardens of this 
character. Kewhas an arboretumas an attach- 
ment to these, but the space is too limited; the 
trees, planted at different times, interfere with 
one another, and the poor soil, added to the 
injuries inflicted by the smoke of London, 





A TREE MUSEUM. 


render this part of the collection imperfect. 
Lack of space in other great gardens, as well 
as in private arboreta, has always proved an 
obstacle to success. The best of the latter in 
Europe (that of M. Lavallé in France) occu- 
pied only seven acres, wholly insufficient after 
a while to give his numerous specimens a fair 
chance to grow, and since his death, I am told, 
everything there is going to ruin. 

The young trees in the Arboretum are raised 
from seed planted in its own nurseries, and in 
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habits and adaptability. It includes nurseries, 
where all sorts of foreign plants can be tried, 
and their usefulness proved, and a museum 
where they can be studied in their various stages 
of growth. 

The Arnold Arboretum, for example, shows 
trees as they grow naturally in woods, and as 
specimens planted one hundred feet apart in 
enormous holes filled with rich soil. It gives 
you the different varieties grouped together ac- 
cording to the regular botanical system of De 


THE MUSEUM, 


consequence of their careful cultivation and 
selection, they are singularly symmetrical, 
healthy, and promising. In planting specimen 
trees, several are set in a large hole twenty-five 
feet square, filled with good soil, and the most 
thrifty of these is the only one permanently 
retained. A tree, which is a being that demands 
a century, perhaps, to pass through all its 
phases of existence, in order to be studied from 
end to end, must be grown in a place where its 
safety is insured, and where it can remain for 
hundreds of years with its conditions materially 
unchanged. Such a home can be furnished for 
it only in an arboretum connected with some 
permanent institution. 

Foran arboretum is primarily a placeto study 
trees and shrubs, a place to which makers of 
parks and gardens can resort to learn their 


Candolle— magnolias first, because that tree 
has the most perfect flower; conifers last, be- 
cause in them the flower is most imperfect. 
Here can be seen a forest of chestnuts of every 
kind, with a few great specimens, apart from 
the rest, that in time will be a wonder. So 
you may wander on past groves of walnuts, 
clumps of beeches, knots of catalpas, all in their 
proper order, and each group containing its 
specimen trees, until the whole great round is 
completed. 

It is the same with the shrubs, which are con- 
spicuously labeled, in a place set apart for them, 
where the soil is rich and they develop like 
weeds, alike beautiful in flower and fruit. Ordi- 
nary garden varieties of fruit-trees are not culti- 
vated here, but only the original simple forms 
from which they come —the wild pear, the wild 
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apple, the wild plum, in whatever corner of 
the temperate zone they may have originated, 
Europe, or Asia, or our native land. Lovely 
roses bloom here in glowing variety of color, 
but they are all single. Sweetbriers and other 
climbing roses mount to the tops of great poles 
prepared for them, and fling abroad their gar- 
lands, mating their sweetness with thatof honey- 
suckles in myriad varieties, and with that of a 
thousand other blooms too numerous to chron- 
icle. Up and down the rows upon rows one 
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Japan, conifers from Colorado and the Rocky 
Mountains, English oaks, and French poplars, 
are to be found; but most of all are cherished 
the natives of America, for a home collection 
is the best of all. 

Not a new thing in the world is the impor- 
tation of foreign plants for use and adornment. 
Long ago the Greeks and Romans brought 
back from their conquests those products of 
other lands that struck them .as beautiful or 
useful. Thus the olive, dwarfed and tortured 


A GLIMPSE OF BOSTON FROM THE HILL. 


may journey, till one pauses for very weariness, 
leaving half unseen. It is so with the trees. 
One might take a day for the conifers, and then 
hardly be able to see them all. Each has its in- 
terest for the student, either for its home in some 
far land, of whose traditions it breathes, or for 
some singularity of growth that marks it from 
its fellows. Here all the cramping mistakes of 
the Old World have been avoided, and “ ample 
room and verge enough” have been left for the 
bravest oak tospread its giant arms abroad,and 
for the most majestic beech to furnish shade. 
All lands of the temperate zone pay tribute 
tothis forest. Whatever will growin New Eng- 
land here finds a home. Hardy bamboos from 


by the mistral, is made to furnish wealth to 
France and Italy far from its Syrian home; 
while the orange has obtained a foothold, as 
in our own Florida, in regions far remote from 
its native China. 

It seems strange enough to think that most 
of the common garden-plants of England, and 
many of its trees, were carried there by the 
Romans, that Czesar found the holly and the 
Scotch pine the only evergreens in Britain, 
and that the English elm itself, so identified with 


This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 


was one of his importations. All through the 
history of the “ tight little island” we see how 
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her maritime population kept bringing home 
plants for her food or pleasure. Her most gal- 
lant knight came back from the golden west 


ENGRAVED By R. G. TIETZE. 
JAMES ARNOLD. 


with a potato in his pocket; her lords and coun- 
cilors, her bishops and fine ladies, all imported 
and planted. The arboretum at Kew was owing 
to that grim princess of Wales who was always 
bidding her son George III. to “be a king!” 
And there was a famous duchess of Beaufort 
who knew more about trees than almost any 
one of her generation. It was the same in 
France, where the people have a genius for 
gardening, carrying into this pursuit the same 
fine taste and perception that make them suc- 
cessful in all arts, 

Since a large proportion of the trees and 
shrubs that are the glory of foreign gar- 
dens at the present day have been imported 
from this treasure-house, America, small won- 
der that here is to be found the best collec- 
tion of them in the world; and though the 
wild New England shore is only a foster- 
mother to the nurslings of the warmer South, 
the number of European and Asiatic ligneous 
plants that will endure its changing climate 
is still large enough to justify the location of 
an arboretum under the parent wing of our 
oldest institution of learning, where the tree- 
dwellers of the temperate zone may meet, and 
the interesting products of Japan find a con- 
genial home. 

But it is time to tell of the beginning of the 
Arnold Arboretum, and of the men whose gen- 
erosity and public spirit helped to make it what 
it is, and of the results it has accomplished in 
a scientific way. 
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Asout the year 1870, Mr. James Arnold of 
New Bedford, a native of Providence, R. L., 
an excellent merchant of Quaker origin, a 
man of marked individuality of character,and 
of large wealth, who had always taken so great 
an interest in plants that his garden was one 
of the most beautiful and famous in his part of 
the country, left a bequest of $100,000 to three 
trustees, to be employed, as seemed good to 
them, for the improvement of agriculture or 
horticulture. His friend and trustee, Mr. George 
B. Emerson, whose classical report on the trees 
and shrubs of Massachusetts is well known, 
recommended that this money should be de- 
voted to founding an arboretum, to be called 
by Arnold’s name, and to be used in connec- 
tion with the Bussey Agricultural Institute as a 
means of practical instruction in that science. 
Accordingly it was agreed that if the Harvard 
corporation would set aside a hundred and 
twenty-five acres for the purpose, the sum should 
be allowed to accumulate until it amounted to 
$150,000, and then be used for the purpose 
above named. 

Harvard University owned at that time a 
tract of land of some 300 acres in Jamaica 
Plain, left to it by Benjamin Bussey, to found a 
school of agriculture. This land was partly peat- 
bog and meadow, and partly scantily wooded 
upland, where were a few fine trees, a stretch of 
pasture, and a noble grove of hemlocks crown- 
ing a hill. One hundred and twenty-five acres 
of this land the university consented to set 
apart for this purpose, and by an agreement 
between the municipality of Boston and the 
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GEORGE B. EMERSON. 


corporation of Harvard University, the city has 
undertaken to build and care for the roads of 
the Arboretum, and to police it,in exchange for 





A TREE MUSEUM. 


the privilege of including it in its park system, 
so that the public may have free access to the 
grounds. Owing to the reluctance of both city 
and university to hamper themselves by pledges, 
it took five years to bring about this agreement, 
which is to endure for nine hundred and ninety- 
nine years. Now that it is satisfactorily ac- 
complished, the arrangement seems to find 
favor with all parties, and as the Arboretum 
gains in beauty its popularity increases, and 


The labors of the director of a great scien- 
tific institution of this kind are unremitting, and 
his knowledge must be exhaustive. He must 
travel far and wide to familiarize himself with 
the habitat and conditions of growth of almost 
unknown trees and plants; he must gather to- 
gether every woody thing which has a name, 
and often receive the same plant from different 
sources with varying appellations ; he must keep 
up an extensive correspondence with nursery- 
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HOUSE OF THE DIRECTOR. 


it becomes more and more a favorite resort. 
In completing the bargain, the city added 
forty acres to the appropriation, which is to 
be cultivated in accordance with the general 
design. 

Having acquired this property, the next step 
was to put it into hands competent to make 
this arboretum an object of national impor- 
tance. Everything had to be done. The tract 
of country was not graded or laid out; there 
were no roads, no grounds. To all scientific 
intents and purposes it was virgin soil, and to 
take this wild bit of land, and to organize it into 
a valuable and perpetual museum, was a task 
that required patience, resolution, and business 
capacity, as well as scientific acquirement. 


men all over the world, often suffering from 
their stupidity and want of accuracy and faith- 
fulness ; he must meet travelers, visit parks and 
botanic gardens, be ready to make new ac- 
quaintances, and must make enormous collec- 
tions of the flowers and fruits and branches of 
trees and shrubs, in addition to his living speci- 
mens, which give him perpetual anxiety. He 
must read and possess innumerable books, must 
spend a fortune in acquiring difficult and hidden 
knowledge, and must construct never-ending 
catalogues, constantly undergoing changes and 
emendations as research enlarges, and new 
plants are discovered. His living herbarium 
must be tended with the most cautious zeal. 
Where the tree or shrub cannot be obtained, 
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he must be often at great expense to obtain 
minute and accurate representations of it by 
photograph or drawing. He must keep ever- 
lasting records of the times of flowering and 
fruitage; he must have soft fruits preserved in 
alcohol, and hard ones in cases that will resist 
insects and mice. He must record not only the 
scientific classification of plants, but also the 
various common names under which they grow 
in different countries, with the date of their 
reception, the place from which they came, 
and the name of the giver; and all this while 
constantly dealing with the practical problems 
of a great tree-farm, worked: by an army of 
laborers, with the complicated business neces- 
sary when carrying on negotiations between an 
incorporated institution and the ever-varying 
administration of an indifferent city govern- 
ment, and this in addition to managing the 
limited funds of an inadequate endowment. 

A position like this can be filled only by a 
man of public spirit, administrative ability, and 
large wealth. Such a man Harvard University 
was fortunate enough to find in the head of its 
Botanic Garden, and to him is entirely owing 
the success of the Arboretum, the high place 
it takes as a factor in education, and the de- 
cisive results of scientific importance that have 
been achieved by it. 

Professor Charles Sprague Sargent is the son 
of a Boston banker, and his first experience in 


gardening was gained in managing his father’s 
handsome estate in Brookline, where he showed 
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CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT. 


so much skill and taste in landscape-gardening, 
as well as knowledge of botany, that he was 
invited to become the head of the Botanical 
Garden at Cambridge. There, being full of 
ideas, he at first dismayed Dr. Asa Gray by the 
decisive changes he undertook to make; but 
the elder botanist was soon convinced that 
everything the younger one did was for the 
advantage of the place, since from the first he 
showed unusual breadth of view and ability. 
His thoroughness and success in this depart- 
ment suggested him as the most desirable, in- 
deed as the only competent, man to manage 
the Arboretum. He was therefore made Ar- 
nold Professor of Arboriculture in Harvard 
University. Since then his fame as a dendrolo- 
gist has increased, until he is even better known 
and quoted as an authority in the Old World 
than in America. Owing to his high reputa- 
tion, and the knowledge acquired by him in 
his direction of the Arboretum, in 1880 the 
United States Government put him at the 
head of the Forestry Division of the Tenth 
Census, the result of which was his remarkable 
report of its proceedings, published by the 
Government in one of its quarto volumes. This 
contains a most comprehensive account of the 
condition of the timber of the country twelve 
years ago. It tells of our forests, of their biblio- 
graphical history, economic worth and uses; 
describes the different woods of our native land, 
and their commercial value; gives an account 
of the lumber industry, the detail of forest fires, 
and a host of other things that influence the 
commerce of the country, and is accompanied 
by colored maps showing forest growth and 
density in different States. 

This report is remarkable for the skill with 
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which Professor Sargent selected his associates, 
and for the enormous amount of work and jour- 
neying on his part that it represents. The sy- 
nonymy alone (which he himself wrote) shows 
an extraordinary familiarity with all previously 
written works on dendrology, and the whole 
report may be considered a work of national 
importance. 

But the professor’s labors did not end here. 
During the forestry investigation he had col- 
lected a large amount of material, which, rein- 
forced by his constant study and experiments 
at the Arboretum, resulted in the monumental 
work in twelve volumes (four of which, most 
beautifully illustrated by Mr. C. E. Faxon, have 
already appeared), “The Silva of North Amer- 
ica,” one of the most important contributions 
ever made to dendrological literature. 

Another outcome of the Arboretum is the 
well-known weekly paper, “ Garden and For- 
est,” founded by Professor Sargent, which re- 
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cords the result of the experiments made 

there, and from the start has taken a leading 

place among horticultural and dendrological 
journals here and abroad. 

The Arboretum and its director have acted 
and reacted upon each other, until it might be 
said that while the man has made the place, 
the place has had its hand in making the man, 
so that the history of one involves the biogra- 
phy of the other. 

When Professor Sargent took charge of the 
new-born Arboretum, his first care was to map 
out the plan of the future tree-garden in com- 
pany with the eminent landscape-architect Mr. 
Frederick Law Olmsted. Thus from the begin- 
ning nothing was left to chance; the scientific 
order of arrangement was provided for, and in 
some cases the position of already existing trees 
was adapted to the design agreed upon. Aided 
by a most excellent superintendent, Mr. Jack- 
son Dawson, who has unusual skill in raising 
plants, and great enthusiasm for the work, the 
director has accomplished a great deal in the 
last seventeen years, not only for the scientific 
value of the spot, but also for its beauty ; and 
high tribute is due to him, for he has spared 
neither himself nor his wealth in rendering 





A TREE MUSEUM. 


these services to his country, asking of it neither 
recognition nor recompense in return. 

It was no slight task to develop this strag- 
gling and neglected property into a seemly and 
beautiful garden, with only a few thousand dol- 
lars a year to spend upon it, and with no very 
general interest in the work to cheer on the 
undertaking. The labor of renovating trees, 
of grading a rough tract of country, of planting 
and redeeming a barren waste, makes small 
show at first, and excites much criticism; for 
the exigencies of the collection require the de- 
struction of trees as well as their planting, and 
the unknowing often find fault with measures 
the intention of which they fail to recognize. 

In spite of discouragements, with unweary- 
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Through the liberality of Mr. H. H. Hunne- 
well, one of the most generous patrons of horti- 
culture in this country, a brick museum has been 
erected at the Arboretum, which contains the 
photographs, the herbarium, and the scientific 
books collected by Professor Sargent at great 
cost, through a long series of years, and given by 
him to the institution—a princely gift, invalu- 
able to students, who can here learn in connec- 
tion with the living museum all that there is 
to be known about trees, which nowhere can 
be taught more completely. In addition to the 
objects of reference just mentioned, there will 
be specimens of different woods corresponding 
to those in the famous collection made by Pro- 
fessor Sargent and presented by Mr. Morris 


APPROACH TO THE ARBORETUM, 


ing and self-denying industry and enthusiasm, 
Professor Sargent has labored unremittingly for 
an enterprise the full scope of which neither he 
nor his children’s children may hope to see; 
for so broad and deep have the foundations of 
this fine garden been laid, that a thousand years 
of possession have been provided for, and com- 
ing years alone can show the full scope of the 
great scheme which has been so wisely con- 
ceived. 


K. Jesup to the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History in New York, with illustrations of 
their growth, bloom, and fruitage. 

Already there are numerous students at the 
Arboretum, and in the flowering season classes 
are conducted about the grounds by teachers, 
to familiarize them with the habits and appear- 
ance of the various trees and shrubs. In addi- 
tion to its scientific uses, which are of course 
the most important, as a part of the park sys- 
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THE BROOK, HEMLOCK MOUNT. 


tem of Boston the Arboretum has its charm as 
a pleasure-ground. Its broad graveled drive- 
ways and footpaths, edged with low flowering 
shrubs, so well simulate nature that one is 
constantly reminded of picturesque country 
roads with their tangle of verdure. Here na- 
tive shrubs bloom and run riot, each in its sea- 
son, making the border as gay as a garden with 
sheets of flowers and masses of crimson and 
purple berries. The viburnum and the elder 
spread their shining white blossoms; the wild 
roses drop their pink petals undisturbed ; the 
yellow of broom and the deep tones of the 
wild geranium are to be seen in their season ; 
while the goldenrod and aster glorify the au- 
tumn with gold and purple. Over the rocks 
clamber creepers of all sorts, some clinging, 
others twining their way up by the crevices to 
which they hang, or by the branches of neigh- 
boring shrubs. Often a dead tree, instead of 
being removed, is left to form a support for a 
wild grape-vine, which drapes it with its grace- 
ful garlands into a thing of beauty. 

Here we realize to the full the wealth of our 
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native resources. No garden favorites are fairer 
or more fruitful than these denizens of our own 
woodland ways and country roadsides. Lux- 
uriance and fragrance are alike their inheri- 
tance; splendor of color and grace of growth 
are theirs, as well as hardiness to endure the 
changes of our capricious climate, so trying to 
foreign shrubs and vines. Here the wild rho- 
dodendrons and azaleas flourish, and the sculp- 
turesque laurel opens its exquisite cups; norcan 
any garden of exotics show more lovely and fra- 
grant blossoms for its adorning than hundreds 
of the native children of our barren soil. 
Leaving the woods and plunging into the by- 
paths, one finds one’s self, perhaps, in the great 
grove of stately hemlocks, the ancient glory 
of the place, where the trees have reached their 
loftiest height on the north side ofa rocky hill; or, 
again, in the low, well-watered meadow, may 
wonder at the spread of some fine red maple 
or some stately elm. Oaks and hickories that 
twenty years ago were falling to decay have re- 
sponded to the apparently cruel, but really kind, 
pruning to which they have been subjected. ‘To 
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restore life and vigor to their failing foliage, their 
dying branches were closely cropped, their tops 
cut back severely, till the poor old trees were 
a pitiable sight; but their wounds being well 
protected from the air and rain by coal-tar, and 
their roots cultivated and enriched, they bravely 
responded to the heroic treatment, and after a 
time sent forth new and vigorous shoots, so 
that nowit is hard to believe that they have been 
rescued from disease and decrepitude. 

Where the trees were too closely massed 
together, the superfluous ones have been cut 
away to let in the air and light, which not only 
helps the great ones, but also permits the growth 
of numberless seedlings, which spring up with 
surprising rapidity, and in eight or ten years 
make good-sized trees. Among these the un- 
dergrowth is permitted to flourish, which still 
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further encourages the sprouting of seeds and 
nuts, the germs of a new and more robust for- 
est, to flourish when the parent trees are laid 
low. In one part of the groundsis a fair stretch 
of meadow, on the border of which grow such 
trees as love a moist, deep soil; and on the up- 
lands wave the chestnuts and birches, which 
are ever at home upon a hillside. 

Here, too, are lofty pines that must have heard 
in their youth the guns and drums of the Rev- 
olution, with group after group of conifers,— 
larches, spruces, firs and junipers, cedars and 
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cypresses, —through which thewind softly whis- 
pers,and under which the foot falls silently upon 
the red-brown carpet of fallen needles. 

One of the winding driveways leads to the 
summit of a hill from which there is a com- 
manding prospect of the whole surrounding 
region. Atits foot lie the groves and meadows 
of the Arboretum, with its clustering shrubs, 
while neighboring grounds serve to extend its 
seeming domain, and to keep out the town, so 
that there, in the very precincts of a great city, is 
nourished a rural region full of sweet country 
restfulness and peace. In the middle distance 
roll smooth hills, dotted with pleasant homes 
nestling among trees, with green fields stretch- 
ing away, and here and there a spire rising amid 
encircling elms that almost hide the village at 
their feet. Far away in the distance are the 


ENGRAVED BY J. W. EVANS. 
MOUNT. 
lovely Blue Hills of Milton, bounding the hori- 
zon on one side, and on the other are beheld 
in the distance the roofs and towers of Boston, 
with its central glittering dome reflecting the 
sunlight. 

Other features are the Hemlock Hill, unri- 
valed in any European park; the meadow 
with its border of fine trees; the slopes with 
their evergreen canopy; the roadways wind- 
ing among the flowering shrubs; the dales 
with their clustering trees; and above all, the 
woods, where in sylvan solitudes you can for- 
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get the nearness of the city, and enjoy the 
sight of nature undisturbed. Through their 
cool depths wind quiet footpaths, where your 
solitary way may be crossed by a gray rabbit 
wondering at you as an intruder; for in this do- 
main the timid creatures are at home, and with 
the squirrels and the birds claim birthright and 
possession. Brooks murmur at your feet, and 
thread the woodland ways beside you, tumbling 
from rock to rock, and singing their pleasant 
music in your ears, in tune with the whisper 
of pines and the chatter of poplar leaves. 
How sweet to the dweller in the city to es- 
cape from all the turmoil of the street, and 
here to lead for an hour the life of the wood- 
lander! To him who strolls or sits, an acre of 
forest is as good as a mile; the curving path 
climbing a hill, or skirting its base, can in 
small compass give him changing points of 
view. Here the garden shows its superiority 
to the wilderness, in which the monotony, re- 
peated on a never-ending scale, becomes over- 
whelming. Nature untouched by man lacks 


something of the humancharm. Where his deft 
touch is felt rather than seen, there arise in the 
heart a deeper pleasure, a more subtle delight, 
the concealed art alone yielding the perfection 
of woodland scenery. 

Foreign parks may have their sophisticated 
grace, but in the Arboretum we find the famil- 
iar charm of the roadsides of our childhood, 
of the woods in which we sought for flowers, 
or whipped the chestnuts for their prickly fruit- 
age. It is the dear New England that we love, 
at times with its asperities, its sternness, and its 
wintry gloom, but also with its wealth of spring 
blossom, its summer cheer, its autumn harvest 
of nuts and fruits, and its splendid glow of color. 
And as our stately elms are nearer to our hearts 
than any palm or magnolia of more sun-baked 
regions, so this woodland park, with its tangled 
roadsides, its coppices of oak and maple and 
beech, its hills dark with evergreens, or shining 
with the white stems of birches amid their light 
and quivering foliage, seems to catch and hold 
the New England of our early love forever. 


M. C. Robbins. 
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7 leaning upon the corral 
gate in the shade of the 
pomegranates, looking out 
over the lake. The lake 

| itself was not more placid 

| than the sefiora’s face un- 

" der her black rebozo. Per- 

haps a long life of leaning and gazing had given 

her those calm, slow-moving eyes, full of the 
wisdom of unfathomable ignorance. The land- 
scape on the opposite shore was repeated in 
the water below, as if to save her the trouble 
of raising her heavily fringed lids. To the south- 
ward a line of wild geese gleamed snow-white, 
like the crest of a wave. Half a dozen dogs 
were asleep in the smoothly swept dooryard 
behind her, and a young Mexican, whose face 
was pitted by smallpox, like the marks of rain- 
drops in dry sand, leaned against the gnarled 
trunk of a trellised grape-vine, clasping his 
knees, and sending slow wreaths of smoke from 
his cigarette. The barley in the field behind 
the house was beginning to head, and every 
breath of wind stirred it in glistening waves. 








Beyond the field shone a yellow mist of wild 
mustard. The California spring, more languor- 
ous, even with its hint of moisture, than the cloud- 
less summer, sent a thousand odors adrift upon 


the air. Even the smell of garlic hanging 
about the sefiora could not drown the scent of 
the orange-blooms, and as for Ricardo’s cigar- 
ette, surely no reasonable mortal could object 
to that. Ricardo himself would have ques- 
tioned the sanity of any one who might have 
preferred the faint, musky fragrance of the al- 
filerilla to the soothing odor of tobacco. He 
closed his eyes in placid unconsciousness of 
such vagaries of taste, and rocked himself 
rhythmically, as if he were a part of the earth, 
and felt its motion. 

A wagon was creaking along the road be- 
hind the house, but it did not disturb him. 
There were always wagons now; Ricardo had 
grown used to them, and so had the sefiora, 
who did not even turn her head. These restless 
Americanos, who bought pieces of land that 
were not large enough to pasture a goat, and 
called them ranchos— caramba! what fools 
they were, always a-hurrying about! 

The wagon had stopped. Well, it would be 
time enough to move when some one called. 
A dust-colored hound that slept at the corner 
of the house, stretched flat, as if molded in re- 
lief from the soil upon which he lay, raised his 


head and pricked up one ear; then arose, as if 
reluctantly compelled to do the honors, and 
went slowly around the house. 

“ Of course they ’ve got a dawg; forty of 
’em, like enough!” It was a girl’s voice, 
pitched in a high, didactic key. “ I.guess I c’n 
make’em understand, pappy. I’ll try, anyway.” 

She came around the house, and confronted 
Ricardo, who took his cigarette from his mouth, 
and looked at her gravely without moving. 
The sefiora turned her head slowly, and glanced 
over her shoulder. The girl smiled, displaying 
two rows of sound teeth shut tightly together. 

“ How do you do?” she said, raising her 
voice still higher, and advancing toward the 
sefiora with outstretched hand. “I suppose 
you ’re Mrs. Gonsallies.” 

The sefiora disentangled one arm slowly 
from .her rebozo, and gave the newcomer a 
large, brown, cushiony hand. 

“This is my fawther,” continued the girl, 
waving her left hand toward her companion ; 
“ sabby?” 

The man stepped forward, and confronted 
the sefiora. She looked at him gravely, and 
shook her head. He was a small, heavily 
bearded man, with soft, bashful brown eyes, 
which fell shyly under the sefiora’s placid gaze. 

“She don’t understand you, Idy,” he said 
helplessly. 

The girl caught his hand, and squeezed it 
reassuringly. “Never mind, pappy,” she said, 
lowering her voice; “1 ’ll fetch her. Now, lis- 
ten,” she went on, fixing her wide gray eyes 
on the sefiora, and speaking in a loud, mea- 
sured voice. “I—am— Idy Starkweather ; 
this — is — my — fawther. There! Now! 
Sabby ?” 

Evidently she considered failure to under- 
stand English a species of physical disability 
which might be overcome by strong concen- 
tration of the will. 

The sefiora turned a bland, unmoved face 
upon herson. The eyes of the newcomers fol- 
lowed her gaze. Ricardo held his cigarette be- 
tween his fingers, and blew a cloud of smoke 
above his head. 

“ She don’ spik no Englis’,” he said, look- 
ing at them mildly. 

The girl flushed to the roots of her hay- 
colored frizz of hair. “You ’re a nice one!” 
she said. “ Why did n’t you speak up?” 

Ricardo gave her another gentle, undis- 
turbed glance. “Ah on’stan’ a leetle Englis’ ; 
Ah c’n talk a leetle,” he said calmly. 
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“ THE GIRL LAUGHED, AND STRUCK AT HIM WITH THE IRON STAKE.” 
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The girl hesitated an irstant, letting her de- 
sire for information struggle with her resent- 
ment. “ Well, then,” she said, lowering her 
voice half-sullenly, “my fawther here wants 
to ask you something. We live a mile or so 
down the road. We ’ve come out from Ioway 
this summer—me and mother, that is; pappy 
here come in the spring, did n’t you, pappy ? 
An’ he bought the Slater place, an’ there’s 
ten acres of vineyard, an’ Barden,— he’s the 
real ’state agent over t’ Elsmore, you know 
’im,—he told my fawther they wuz all raisin- 
grapes,white muscat,— didn’t he, pappy? —an’ 
my fawther here paid cash down for the place, 
an’ the vineyard’s comin’ into bearin’ next fall, 
an’ Parker Lowe,—he has a gov’ment claim on 
section eighteen, back of our ranch, maybe you 
know ’im,—he says they ’re every one mis- 
sion grapes—for makin’ wine. He helped 
set em out, an’ he says they got the cuttin’s 
from your folks; but I thought he wuz say- 
in’ it just to plague me, so my fawther here 
thought he ’d come an’ ask. If they are wine- 
grapes, that felluh Barden lied — did n’t he, 
pappy?” 

The Mexican gazed at her pensively through 
the smoke of his cigarette. 

“Yass, ’m,” he said slowly and softly— 
“yass,’m; Ah gass he tell good deal lies. Ah 
gass he don’ tell var’ much trut’.” 

“Then they ave mission grapes ?” 

“Yass, ’m; dey all meession grapes; dey 
mek var’ good wahn.” 

The girl’s face flamed an angry red under 
her crimpled thatch of hair. She put out her 
hand with a swift, protecting gesture, and 
caught her father’s sleeve. 

The littlke man’s cheeks were pale gray 
above his shaggy beard. He took off his hat, 
and nervously wiped the damp hair from his 
forehead. His daughter did not look at him. 
Ricardo could see the frayed plume on her 
jaunty turban quiver. 

“ My fawther here ’s a temperance man, a 
prohibitionist: he don’t believe in wine ; he hates 
it; he would n’t touch it with a ten-foot pole. 
That felluh Barden knowed it—did n’t he, 
pappy ? He lied!” She spoke fiercely, catch- 
ing her breath between her sentences. 

The Mexican threw away the end of his 
cigarette, and gazed after it with pensive regret. 
“Some folks don’ lak wahn,” he said amiably. 
“ Ah lak it var’ well mahse’f. Ah gass he al’s 
tell var’ big lies, Mist’ Barrd’n.” 

The girl turned away, still grasping her fa- 
ther’sarm. Thenshecame back, with a sudden 
and somewhat bewildering accession of civility. 
“ Addyoce,” she said, bowing loftily toward 
the sefora. The plume in her hat had turned 
in the afternoon breeze, and curved forward, 
giving her a slightly martial aspect. 

VoL. XLV.— 115-116. 
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“ Addyoce, Mr. Gonsallies. We ’re much 
obliged,—ain’t we, pappy ? Addyoce.” 

Ricardo touched his sombrero. “Good 
evenin’, mees,” he said in his soft, leisurely 
voice ; “ good evenin’, sefor.” 

When the last ruffle of Miss Starkweather’s 
green “ polonay ” had disappeared around the 
corner of the adobe house, the sefiora drifted 
slowly across the dooryard in her voluminous 
pink drapery, and sat down beside her son. 
There was a thin stratum of curiosity away 
down in her Latin soul. What had ‘Ricardo 
done to make the sefiorita so very angry ? She 
was angry, was she not? 

Oh, yes, she was very angry, but Ricardo 
had done nothing. Sefior Barden had sold her 
father ten acres of wine-grapes, and the old man 
did not like wine; he liked raisins. Santa Ma- 
ria! Did he mean to eat ten acres of raisins ? 
He need not drink his wine; he could sell it. 
But the sefiorita was very angry; she would 
probably kill Sefior Barden. She had said she 
would kill him with a very long pole — ten feet. 
Ricardo would not care much if she did. Se- 
fior Barden had called him a greaser. But as 
for a man who did not like wine — caramba! 


PARKER Lowe’s government claim was a 
fractional section, triangular in shape, with its 
base on the grant line of Rancho la Laguna, 
and its apex high up on the mountain-side. 
Parker’s cabin was perched upon the highest 
point, at the mouth of the cafion, in a patch of 
unconquerable boulders. Other government 
settlers were wont to remark the remoteness 
of his residence from the tillable part of his 
claim, but Parker remained loyal to his own 
fireside. 

“It’s a sightly place,” he asserted, “ and 
nigh to the water, and it ain’t no furder goin’ 
down to work than it would be comin’ up for 
a drink, besides bein’ down-grade. I lay out 
to quit workin’ some o’ these days, but I don’t 
never lay out to quit drinkin’.” 

This latter determination on Parker’s part 
had come to be pretty well understood, and the 
former would have obtained ready credence 
except for the fact that one cannot very well 
quit what he has never begun. Without risk- 
ing the injustice of the statement that Parker 
was lazy, it is perhaps safe to say that he 
belonged by nature to the leisure class, and 
doubtless felt the accident of his birth even 
more keenly than the man of unquenchable 
industry who finds himself born to wealth and 
idleness. “ Holdin’ down a claim ” had proved 
an occupation as well adapted to his tastes as 
anything that had ever fallen to his lot, and his 
bachelor establishment among the boulders was 
managed with an economy of labor, and a re- 
sultant of physical comfort, hitherto unknown 
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in the annals of housekeeping. The house it- 
self was of unsurfaced redwood, battened with 
lath to keep out the winter rain. The fur- 
niture consisted of a wide shelf upon which 
he slept, two narrower ones which held the tin 
~ cans containing his pantry stores, a bench, a 
table which “let down” against the wall by 
means of leathern hinges when not in use, a 
rusty stove, and a much-mended wooden chair. 
From numerous nails in the wall smoky ends of 
bacon weresuspended by their original hempen 
strings, and the size of the grease spot below 
testified to the length of the “ side” which Par- 
ker had carried in a barley sack from Barney 
Wilson’s store at Elsmore, five miles away on 
the other side of the lake. Parker surveyed 
these mural decorations with deep inward sat- 
isfaction not untinged with patriotism. 

“There wa’n’t many folks right here when 
I filed on to this claim,” he had been known 
to remark, “an’ I may have trouble provin’ 
up. But if the register of the General Land 
Office wants to come an’ take a look, he c’n 
figger up from them ends o’ bacon just about 
how long I ’ve lived here, an’ satisfy himself 
that I ’ve acted fair with the gover’ment, which 
I ’ve aimed to do, besides makin’ all these 
improvements.” 

The improvements referred to were hardly 
such as an artist would have so designated, 
but Parker surveyed them with taste and con- 
science void of offense. The redwood shanty; 
a dozen orange-trees, rapidly diminishing in 
size and number by reason of neglect and 
gophers; a clump of slender, smoky eucalypti; 
a patch of perennial tomato-vines; and a few 
acres of what Barney Wilson called “veteran 
barley,” —it having been sown once, and hav- 
ing “ volunteered” ever since,— constituted 
those additions to the value of the land, if not 
to the landscape, upon which Parker based his 
homestead rights. 

Since the Laguna Ranch had been subdi- 
vided, and settlers had increased, and espe- 
cially since Eben Starkweather had bought 
the Slater place, and Ida Starkweather had 
invaded the foot-hills with her vigorous, self- 
reliant, breezy personality, Parker had been 
contemplating further improvements in his 
domicile — improvements which, in moments 
of flattered hope, assumed the dignity of a 
lean-to, a rocking-chair, and a box-spring mat- 
tress. The dreams which had led him to a 
consideration of this domestic expansion he 
had confided to no one but Mose Doolittle, 
who had a small stock-ranch high’ up on the 
mountain, and who found Parker’s cabin a con- 
venient resting-place on his journeys up and 
down the trail. 

“T tell ye,” he had said to Mose, “that 
girl is no slouch. Her pa is aninfant in arms, 
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a babe an’ a suckling beside her. Her ma is 
sickly; one o’ your chronics. Idy runs the 
ranch. I set here of evenin’s, an’ watch ’em 
through this yer field-glass, She slams around 
that place like a house a-fire. It ’s inspirin’ to 
see her. Give me a woman that makes things 
hum, ever-ee time!” 

“Somebody said she had a of a tem- 
per,” ventured Mose, willing to be the recipi- 
ent of further confidences. 

“ Somebody lied. She’s got spunk. When 
she catches anybody in a mean trick she don’t 
quote poetry to ’im; she gives ’im the straight 
goods. Some folks call that temper. I call it 
sand. There ’ll be a picnic when she gets hold 
o’ Barden!” 

Parker raised the field-glass again, and lev- 
eled it on the Starkweather homestead. 

“There ’s the infant now, grubbin’ grease- 
wood. He’sacrank o’ the first water; you ’d 
ought to hear ’im talk. He went through the 
war, an’ he’s short one lung, an’ he ’s got 
the asmy so bad he breathes like a squeaky 
windmill, an’ he won’t apply for a pension be- 
cause he says he was awful sickly when he en- 
listed, an’ he thinks goin’ South an’ campin’ 
out saved his life. That ’s what I call lettin’ 
yer ’magination run away with ye.” 

“What does Idy think about it?” queried 
Mose, innocently. 

“Tdy stands up fer her pa; that ’s what I 
like about ’er. I like a woman that ’ll back 
a man up, right er wrong; it ’s proper an’ 
female. It’s what made me take a shine to ’er.” 

“You would n’t want her to back Barden up.” 
Mose made the suggestion preoccupiedly, with 
his eyes discreetly wandering over the land- 
scape, as if he had suddenly missed some ac- 
customed feature of it. 

Parker lowered the glass and glanced at him 
suspiciously. “ No, sir-ee! If there ’s any back- 
in’ done there, Barden ’ll do it. She ’Il make 
’im crawfish out o’ sight when she ketches ’im. 
That ’s another thing I like about ’er: she ’ll 
stand up fer a feller; that is, fer any feller that 
belongs to ’er—that is, I mean, fer a feller she 
belongs to.” 

Mose got upand turned around, and brushed 
the burr-clover from his overalls. 

“ Well, I guess I must be movin’,” he said, 
with a highly artificial yawn. “Come here, you 
Muggins!” he called to his burro, which had 
strayed into the alfilerilla. “ Give me an invite 
to the weddin’, Parker. I Il send you a fresh 
cow if you do.” 

Parker held the glass between his knees, and 
looked down at it with gratified embarrassment. 

“ There ’s a good deal to be gone through 
with yet, Mose,” he said dubiously. “I set up 
here with this yer field-glass, workin’ myself 
up to it, an’ then I go down there, an’ she comes 
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at me so brash I get all rattled, an’ come home 
*thout ’complishin’ anythin’. But I ’ll make it 
yet,” headded, with renewed cheerfulness. “She 
sewed a button on fer me t’ other day. Now, 
between ourselves, Mose, don’t ye think that’s 
kind o’ hopeful ? ” 

Hopeful! Mose would say it was final. No 
girl had ever sewed a button on for him. When 
one did, he would propose to her on the spot. 
He wondered what Parker was thinking of not 
to seize such an opportunity. 

“That ’s what I had ought to ’a’ done,” ac- 
knowledged Parker, shaking his head ruefully. 
“Yes, sir; that ’s what I ought.to ’a’ done. I 
had ought to ’a’ seized that opportunity an’ 
pressed my suit.” 

“That ’s the idea, Park,” said his companion, 
gravely, as he bestrode Muggins, and jerked 
the small dejected creature out into the trail. 
“You ought to ’a’ pressed your suit; there ’s 
nothin’ a woman likes better ’n’ pressin’ your 
suit. Whoop-la, Muggins!” 

Some time after Mose had disappeared up 
the canon, Parker heard a loud echoing laugh. 
He turned his head to listen, and then raised 
the glass and leveled it on Starkweather’s ranch. 

“] thought at first that was Idy,” he said to 
himself, “ but it wa’n’t. She’s got a cheerful 
disposition, but I don’t believe she ’d laugh 
that a-way when she ’s a-learnin’ a bull-calf 
to drink ; that ain’t what I call a laughin’ job. 


Jeemineezer! don’t she hold that cantankerous 
little buzzard’s head down pretty. Whoa there, 
Calamity! don’t you back into the chicken cor- 
ral. That ’s right, Idy, jam his head into the 
bucket, an’ set down on it—you ’re a daisy!” 


On the strength of Mose’s friendly encou- 
ragement, Parker betook himself next day to 
where Eben Starkweather was trimming grease- 
wood roots, and moved about sociably from one 
hillock to another while his neighbor worked. 
Nothing but the ardor of unspoken love would 
havereconciled Parker to the exertion involved, 
for Eben worked briskly, in spite of his singu- 
larity of lung and the disadvantages of “asmy,” 
and the greasewood was not very thick on the 
ground he had been clearing. The grotesque 
gnarled roots were collected in little heaps, like 
piles of discarded heathen images, and Eben 
hacked about among them, a very mild-man- 
nered but determined iconoclast. 

“T ’ll have to keep at it pretty studdy,” he 
explained apologetically to his visitor, “fer they 
say we ’re like enough not to have any more 
rain, and I’m calculatin’ to grub out the vine- 
yard before the ground hardens up.” 

“ Goin’ to yank them vines all out, are ye?” 

“That ’s the calc’lation.” 

Parker clasped one knee, and whetted his 
knife on the toe of his boot, reflectively. 
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“*Pears to me ye might sell off that vine- 
yard, an’ buy a strip t’ other side of ye, an’ set 
out muscats.” 

“T could n’t sell that vineyard,” said Eben. 
He had laid down his ax, and was wiping his 
forehead nervously with an old silk handker- 
chief. 

“ Oh, I reckon ye could,” said Parker, eas- 
ily; “ye got the whole place pretty reason- 
able.” 

The little man’s bearded mouth twitched. 
When hespoke, his voice was high and strained. 

“I ’d jest as soon keep a saloon; I ’d jest 
as soon sell wine to a man after it ’s made as 
before it ’s made.” He wiped the moist inner 
band of his hat, and then dropped his handker- 
chiefintoit, and putit onhishead. Parkercould 
see his grimy hand tremble. “I did n’t know 
what I was buyin’,” he went on, picking up his 
ax, “but I ’d know what I was sellin’.” 

Parker glanced at him as he fell to work. He 
was a crooked little man, and one shoulder 
was higher than the other; there was nothing 
aggressive in his manner. He had turned away 
as if he did not care to argue, did not care even 
fora response. Perhaps no man on earth had 
less ability to comprehend a timid soul lashed 
by conscience than Parker Lowe. “The 1” 
he ejaculated under his breath. Then he sat 
still a moment, and drew a map of his claim, 
and the adjoining subdivision, on the ground 
between hisfeet. The affectionate way in which 
the Starkweather ranch line joined his own 
seemed suggestive. 

“Tt ’pears to me,” he broke out judicially, 
“that ye could argue this thing out better ’n 
ye do. Now, if I was in your place, ’pears to 
me I ’d look at it this a-way. There ’s a heap 
o’ churches in Ameriky, an,’ if I remember right, 
they mostly use wine for communion. I hain’t 
purtook for some time myself, but I guess I ’ve 
got it right. Now all the wine that could be 
made out o’ them grapes o’ yourn would n’t 
s’ply half the churches in this country, not to 
mention European’ Asiean’ Afriky; an’ as long 
as that’s the case, I don’t see as you ’re called 
on to Anow that your wine ’s used fer anything 
but religious purposes. Of course you can con- 
jure up all sorts o’ turrible things about gettin’ 
drunk an’ cavin’ round, but that ’s what I call 
lettin’ yer ’magination run away with ye.” 

“ Your ’magination don’t have to run a great 
ways to see men gettin’ drunk,” said Eben, with 
some relaxation of voice and manner. The ab- 
sence of conviction which Parker’s logic dis- 
played seemed a relief to him. His fanaticism 
was personal, not polemical. 

“ What ’d ye raise back in Ioway?” asked 
Parker, with seeming irrelevance. 

“ Corn.” 

“ How ’d ye reconcile that ?” 
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“T didn’t reconcile it; I could n’t. I sold 
out, an’ come away.” 

Parker trimmed a ragged piece of leather 
from the sole of his boot, and whistled softly. 

“ Well, I try not to be an extremist,” he said, 
with moderation. “ That Barden’s the brazen- 
est liar on this coast. He’d ought to be kicked 
by a mule. I’d like to see Idy tackle ’im.” 

This suggestive combination of Barden’s de- 
serts with his daughter’s energy seemed to give 
Eben no offense. 

“ Idy’s so mad with him she gets excited,” 
he said mildly. “I can’t make ’er see it ’s all 
fer the best. Sence I ’ve found out about the 
vines, I ’ve been glad I bought ’em.” 

Parker stopped his amateur cobbling, and 
looked up. 

“Ye don’t mean it!” he said, with rising 
curiosity. 

“Yes; I’m glad o’ the chance to get red 0’ 
them. It ’s worth the money.” 

He turned to pick up another twisted root, 
displaying the patches on his knees, and the 
hollowness of his sunken chest. 

“ The ——!” commented Parker, softly to 
himself, with a long indrawn whistle. 

“ T guess I ’ll go down to the house,” he said 
aloud, getting up by easy stages. “I see the 
cow ’s pulled up her stake, an’’s r’arin’ round 
tryin’ to get to the calf. Mebby Idy ’ll need 
some help.” 

“She was calc’latin’ to move ’er at noon,” 
said Eben, shading his eyes, and looking toward 
the house. “It must be ‘long toward ‘leven, 
now. If you ’re goin’ down, you ’d better stop 
an’ have a bite o’ dinner with us.” 

“Well, I won’t kick if the women folks 
don’t,” answered Parker,amiably; “ bachin’ ’s 
pretty slow. I’ve eat so much bacon an’ beans 
I dunno whether I’m a hog ora Boston school- 
ma’am.” 

Arrived at the corral, where the cow stood 
with uplifted head snuffing the air, and gazing 
excitedly at her wild-eyed offspring, his com- 
posure suddenly vanished. Miss Starkweather 
was holding the stake in one hand, and wind- 
ing the rope about her arm with the other. 

“ Hello!” she said, with a start, “where on 
earth ’d you spring from?” 

* T see the cow was loose,” ventured Parker, 
“ an’ I thought you might n’t be able to ketch 
*er,”” 

“ Well, it would n’t be fer lack o’ practice,” 
responded the girl, with a wide, good-natured 
smile. “She’s yanked her stake out three times 
this morning, an’ come cavin’ around here as 
if she thought somebody wanted to run away 
with ’er triflin’ little calf. I guess she likes to 
have me follerin’ ’er ’round.” 

“She ’s got good taste,” said Parker, gal- 
lantly. 
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The girl laughed, and struck at him with the 
iron stake. 

“Oh, taffy!” she said, looking at him co- 
quettishly from under her frizz. “Ain’t you 
ashamed ?” 

“ No,” said Parker, waxing brave. “Gi’ me 
the stake; mebbe I c’n fasten ’er so she ’Il 
stay.” 

“ You ’re welcome to try,”—the girl slipped 
her arm out of the coil of rope,—*“ but I don’t 
believe you can, unless you drill a hole in a 
boulder, an’ wedge the stake in.” 

Parker led away the cow, mooing with ma- 
ternal solicitude, and Idy returned to the house. 
When she reached the kitchen door, she turned 
and called between the ringing blows of the ax: 

“Oh, Mr. Lowe, mother says won’t ye come 
to dinner?” 

“ You bet!” answered Parker, warmly. 

Mrs. Starkweather sat on the doorstep pick- 
ing a chicken, which seemed to develop a pro- 
digious accession of leg and neck in the process. 
She had the set, impervious face of a nervous 
invalid, and her whole attitude, the downward 
curve of her mouth, and the elevation of her 
brows, were eloquent of injustice. The clammy, 
half-plucked fowl in her hand seemed to share 
her expression of irreparable injury. She al- 
lowed her daughter to climb over her without 
moving, and when Parker appeared she wiped 
one long yellow hand on her apron, and gave 
it to him in a nerveless grasp. 

“T hope you ’ll excuse me fer not gettin’ up,” 
she drawled; “I guess you c’n get a-past me. 
Idy, come an’ set a rocker fer Mr. Lowe.” 

“T’ve got my hands in the dough,” called 
her daughter, hilariously, from the pantry; 
“ Mr. Lowe ’ll have to set on his thumb till 
I get these biscuits in the pan.” 

Parker’s head swam. The domestic famili- 
arity of it all filled him with ecstasy. He got 
himself a chair, and inquired solicitously con- 
cerning Mrs. Starkweather’s health. 

“Oh, I’m just about the same,” complained 
his hostess ; “ not downsick, but gruntin’. Folks 
that’s up an’ down like I am don’t get nigh as 
much sympathy as they’d ought. I tell Stark- 
weather, well folks like him an’ Idy ain’t fittin’ 
company fer an inv’lid.” 

“Mr. Starkweather ’s lookin’ better ’n he 
did,” said Parker, listening rapturously to the 
thumps of the rolling-pin in the pantry. “I 
think this climate agrees with ’im.” 

“Oh, he ’s well enough,” responded Mrs. 
Starkweather, dejectedly, “if he did n’t make 
’imself so much extry work. Grubbin’ out that 
vineyard, now! I can’t fer the life o’ me see—” 

“ Maw!” called Idy, warningly, opening the 
battened door with a jerk—“ you maw! look 
out, now!” 

Mrs. Starkweather drooped her mouth, and 
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raised her brows, with a sigh of extreme and 
most self-sacrificial virtue. 

“Oh, of course Idy fires up if anybody says 
anythin’ ag’in’ ’er fawther. I guess that ’s al- 
ways the way; them that does least fer their 
fam’lies always gets the most credit. I think 
if some folks was thinkin’ more about their doo- 
ties an’ less about their queer notions, some 
other folks would n’t be laid up with miseries 
in their backs.” 

Having thus modestly obscured herself and 
her sufferings behind a plurality of backs, Mrs. 
Starkweather arose and dragged herself into 
the house. : 

«« Gi’ methe chicken,” said Idy, slamming her 
biscuits into the oven, and taking the hunch- 
backed and apparently shivering fowl from her 
mother. “I ain’ta-goin to have anybody talkin’ 
about pappy, an’ you know it. If I wasa man, 
I’d get even with that lyin’ Barden, or I ’d 
know the reason why.” 

“ That ’s just what I was sayin’,” returned 
Mrs. Starkweather, with malicious meekness. 
“If your fawther was the man he ’d ought to 
be, he would n’t be rode over that way by 
nobody.” 

The girl’s face flamed until it seemed that 
her blonde thatch of hair would take fire. 

“ Pappy ain’t to blame,” she said angrily; 
“hecan’t help thinkin’ the way he does. There 
ain’t no call to be mad with pappy; it ’s all 
that miser’ble, lyin’ Barden. It ’ll be a cold 
day fer him when I ketch ’im.” 

Parker gazed at her admiringly. Shehad laid 
the chicken on a corner of the table, and was 
vigorously cutting it into pieces, cracking its 
bones, and slashing into it with an energy that 
seemed to her lover deliciously bloodthirsty and 
homicidal. 

“ Barden’s got back from the East,” he an- 
nounced. “I see ’im over t’ Elsmore Satur- 
day, tryin’ to peek over the top of his high 
collar. You ’d ought to seen ’im; he’s sweet 
pretty.” 

The girl refused to smile, but the blaze in her 
cheeks subsided a little. 

“ It’s just as well fer him I didn’t,” she said, 
whetting her knife on the edge of a stone jar. 
“He might n’t be so pretty after I’d got done 
lookin’ at ’m.” 

Parker laughed resoundingly, and the girl’s 
face relaxed a little under his appreciative 
mirth. When her father stepped upon the plat- 
form at the kitchen door, she left the frying 
chicken to hiss and sputter in the skillet, and 
went to meet him. 

“ Now, pappy,” she said, taking hold of him 
with vigorous tenderness, “I ‘ll bet you ’ve 
been workin’ too hard. Here, let me fill that 
basin, and when you ’ve washed, you come in 
an’ let Mr. Lowe give ye a pointer on settin’ 
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‘round watchin’ other folks work.” She raised 
her voice for Parker’s benefit. “ He come out 
here fer his health, an’ he ’s gettin’ so fat an’ 
sassy he has to live by ’imself.” 

Parker’s appreciation of this brilliant sally 
seemed to threaten the underpinning of the 
kitchen. 

Eben smiled up into his daughter’s face as 
he lathered his hairy hands. 

“T would n’t make out much at livin’ by 
myself, Idy,” he said gently. 

“You ain’t goin’ to get a chance,” rejoined 
his daughter, rushing back to her sputtering 
skillet, and spearing the pieces of chicken en- 
ergetically; “ you ain’t goin’ to get red o’ me, 
no matter how sassy you are; I’m here to 
stay.” 

*“ Hold on now,” warned Parker; “ mind 
what you ’re sayin’.” 

“T know what I ’m sayin’,” retorted the girl, 
tossing her head. “ I ’d just like to see the man 
that could coax me away from pappy.” 

“ You'd like to see ’im, would ye ?” roared 
Parker, slapping his knee. “Come, now, that’s 
pretty good. Mebby if you’d look, ye might 
ketch a glimpse of ’im settin’ round some’r’s.” 

The girl lifted the skillet from the stove, and 
let the flame flare up to hide her blushes. 

“ He wouldn't be settin’ round,” she asserted 
indignantly, jabbing the fire with her fork. 
“ He ’d be up an’ comin’, you can bet on that.” 

“What ’s Idy gettin’ off now?” drawled 
Mrs. Starkweather from the other room. 

“ Gettin’ off her base,” answered Parker, jo- 
cosely. Nevertheless, the wit of his inamorata 
rankled, and after dinner he went with Eben to 
the barn to “ hitch up.” 

‘*‘ Tdy wants to go over to Elsmore this after- 
noon,” said Eben, “ an’ I promised to go ‘long; 
but I’d ought to stay with the grubbin’. If you 
was calc’latin’ to lay off anyhow, mebbe you 
would n’t mind the ride. The broncos hain’t 
been used much sence I commenced on the 
greasewood, and I don’t quite like to have ’er 
go alone.” 

“She had n’t ought to go alone,” broke in 
Parker, eagerly. “That pinto o’ yourn’s goin’ 
to kick some o’ ye into the middle o’ next 
week, one o’ these days. I was just thinkin’ 
I'd foot it over to the store fer some bacon. 
Tell Idy to wait till I run up to the house an’ 
get my gun.” 

Idy waited, rather impatiently, and rejected 
with contempt her escort’s proposal to take the 
lines. 

“ When I ’m scared o’ this team, I ’ll let ye 
know,” she informed him, giving the pinto a 
cut with the whip that sent his heels into the 
air. “ If ye don’t like my drivin’, ye c’n in- 
vite yerself to ride with somebody else. I ’m 
a-doin’ this.” 
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The afternoon was steeped in the warm fra- 
grance of a California spring. Every crease and 
wrinkle in the velvet of the encircling hills was 
reflected in the blue stillness of the laguna. 
Patches of poppies blazed like bonfires on the 
mesa, and higher up the faint smoke of the blos- 
soming buckthorn tangled its drifts in the cha- 
parral. Bees droned in the wild buckwheat, 
and powdered themselves with the yellow of 
the mustard, and now and then the clear, stac- 
cato voice of the meadow-lark broke into the 
drowsy quiet—a swift little dagger of sound. 

“The barley ’s headin’ out fast.” Parker 
raised his voice above the rattle of the wagon. 
“T wished now I ’d ’a’ put in that piece of 
Harrington’s.” 

“ Harvest ’s a poor time fer wishin’; it ’s 
more prof’table ‘long about seedin’ time,” said 
Idy, with a smile that threatened the meshes 
of her stylishly drawn veil. 

Parker set one foot on the dashboard, and 
swung the other out of the wagon nervously. 

“T do a good deal o’ wishin’ now that ain’t 
very prof’table—time o’ year don’t seem to 
make much difference,” he said plaintively. 

“Well, I guess if I wanted anything I 
would n’t wish fer it a great while—not if I 
could set to work an’ get it.” 

The vim of this remark seemed to commu- 
nicate itself to the pinto through the tightened 
rein, and sent him forward with accelerated 
speed. 

Parker glanced at his companion from under 
the conical shapelessness of his old felt hat, 
but she kept her eyes on the team, and gave 
him her jaunty profile behind its tantalizing 
barrier of meshes and dots. 

“ Well, I ll bet if you wanted what I want 
you ’d be ’most afraid to mention it,” he said, 
reaching down into the tall barley, and jerking 
up a handful of the bearded heads. 

“ Well, now, I bet I would n’t.” 

“ S’posin’ I wanted to get married ?” 

There was a silence so sudden that it had the 
effect of an explosion. Then Miss Starkweather 
giggled nervously. 

“ That ’s just exactly what I do want,” per- 
sisted Parker, desperately, turning his toe in- 
ward, and kicking the wagon-box. 

There was another disheartening silence. 
Then the girl’s color flamed up under her rusty 
lace veil. She turned upon him witheringly. 

“Well, what are ye goin’ to do about it? 
Set round and wait till some girl asks ye ?” 

Her voice had a fine sarcastic sting in it. 

Parker whipped his brown overalls with a 
green barley-head. 

“No; I ain’t such a bloomin’ idiot as I 
look.” 

“T don’t know ’bout that,” answered the 
young woman, coolly. 
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Parker faced about. 

“ Now look here, Idy,” he said, “you 'd 
ought to quit foolin’. You know what I mean 
well enough; you ’re just purtendin’. You 
know I want to marry ye.” 

“Me!” The girl lifted her brows until they 
disappeared under the edge of her much be- 
curled bang. “ Want to marry me/ Great 
Scott !” 

“T don’t see why it ’s great Scott or great 
anything else,” said Parker, doggedly. 

Idy held the reins in her left hand, and 
smoothed her alpaca lap with the whip han- 
dle, in maiden meditation, 

“ Well, I don’t know as ’t is so very great 
after all,” she said, rubbing the folds of her 
dress, and glancing at himin giggling confusion. 

Parker made an experimental motion with 
his right arm toward the back of the seat. The 
girl repelled him dexterously with her elbow. 

“ You drop that, Parker Lowe!” she said, 
with dignity. “I ain’t so far gone as all that. 
There ’s that Gonsallies felluh lookin’ at us. 
You just straighten up, or I ’ll hit ye a cut 
with this whip!” 

Her lover gave a short, embarrassed laugh. 

“ Oh, come now, Idy, Ricardo don’t under- 
stand United States.” 

“ Well, I don’t care whether he understands 
United States ornot. I guess idiots acts about 
the same in all languages. I'll bet a dollar 
he understands what you ’re up to, anyway, 
so there.” 

She drove on, in rigid perpendicularity, past 
the adobe ranch-house of the Gonzales family, 
and around the curve of the lake shore, into 
the sunshine of the wild mustard that fringed 
the road. Through it they could see the pale 
sheen of the ripening barley-fields, broken here 
and there by the darker green of alfalfa. 

As the mustard grew taller and denser, Idy’s 
spine relaxed sufficiently to permit a covert, 
conciliatory glance toward her companion’s 
arm, which hung from the back of the seat in 
the disappointed attitude it had assumed at 
her repulse. 

“T s’pose you think I ’m awful touchy,” 
she broke out at last, “ an’ mebbe I am; but 
before I promise to marry anybody, there ’s 
two things he’s got to promise #e— he’s got 
to sign the pledge, an’ he ’s got to get even 
with that felluh Barden.” 

Parker’s face, which had brightened percep- 
tibly at the first requirement, clouded dismally 
at the second. 

Idy dropped her chin on the silk handker- 
chief flaring softly at her throat, and looked at 
him deliciously sidewise from under her over- 
shadowing frizz. 

“Tl promise anything, Idy,” he protested, 
fervently abject. 
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Half an hour later they drove into Elsmore 
with the radiance of their betrothal still about 
them, and Idy drove the team up, with a skil- 
ful avoidance of the curb, before the “ Live 
and Let Live Meat Market.” 

“J ’m goin’ to get some round steak,” she 
said, giving the lines to Parker, who sprang to 
the sidewalk, “an’ then I’m goin’ over to 
Saunders’s to look at jerseys. You c’n go where 
you please, but if I see you loafin’ ’round a sa- 
joon there ’ll be a picnic. If you tie the team, 
you want to put a halter on the pinto—he’s 
like me, he hates to be tied; he pulls back. 
If you hain’t got much to do, I think you ’d 
better make a hitchin’-post of yerself, and not 
tie ’im.” 

She stood up in the wagon, preening her fin- 
ery, and looking down at her lover before she 
gave him her hand. 

“ T won't be a hitchin’-post if you hate to be 
tied,” he said, holding out his hands invitingly. 

As he spoke, the rider of a glittering bicycle 
glided noiselessly around the corner, apparently 
steering straight for Eben’s team of ranch- 
bred broncos. The pinto snorted wildly, and 
dashed into the street, jerking the reins from 
Parker’s hand, and rolling him over in the dust. 
There was the customary soothing yell with 
which civilization always greets a runaway, and 
a man sprang from a doorway on the opposite 
side of the street, and flung himself in front of 
the frightened horses. The pinto reared, but 
the stranger’s hand was on the bridle; a firm 
and skilful hand it seemed, for the horses came 
down on quivering haunches, and then stood 
still, striving to look around their blinders in 
search of the modern centaur that had terrified 
them. 

Idy had fallen back into the seat without a 
word or a cry, and sat there bolt upright, her face 
so white that it gleamed through the meshes 
of her veil. 

“Well,” she said, with a long panting breath, 
“that was a pretty close call fer kingdom come, 
was n’t it?” 

The stranger, who was stroking the pinto’s 
nose, and talking to him coaxingly, laughed. 

“ Hello, Park!” he said, as the latter came 
up. “Cold day, wasn’t it? Got your jacket 
pretty well dusted for once, I guess.” 

The crowd that had collected laughed, and 
two or three bareheaded men began to examine 
the harness. While this was in progress, the 
livery-stable keeper took a look at the pinto’s 
teeth, and they all confided liberally in one 
another as to what they had thought when they 
first heard the racket. The young man who 
had stopped the team left them in the care of 
a new-comer, and walked around beside Idy. 

“Won’t you come into the office and rest a 
little ?” he asked. 
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“ Oh, thanks, no,” said the girl, with a shud- 
dering, nervous laugh, “I hain’t done nothin’ 
to make me tired. I think you’re the one that 
ought to take a rest. Ifit had n’t been fer you 
I ’d been a goner, sure.” 

Her rescuer laughed again and turned away, 
moving his hand involuntarily toward his head, 
and discovering that it was bare. The discov- 
ery seemed to amuse him even more highly, 
and he made two or three strides to where his 
hat lay in the middle of the street, and went 
across to his office, dusting the hat with long, 
elaborate flirts of his gaily bordered silk hand- 
kerchief. 

The knot of men began to disperse, and the 
boys, who lingered longest, finally straggled 
away, stifling their regret that no one was 
mangled beyond recognition. Parker climbed 
into the wagon, and drove over to Saunders’s 
store. 

“ T don’t know as I'd better buy a jersey to- 
day,” giggled Idy, as she stepped from the 
wagon to the elevated wooden sidewalk. “I’m 
afraid it won’t fit. I feel as if I ’d been scared 
out o’ ten years’ growth.” 


As they drove home in the chill, yellow even- 
ing, Idy turned to her lover, and asked ab- 
ruptly : 

“Who was that felluh ?” 

“ What felluh ?” 

“ The young felluh with the sandy mustache, 
the one that stopped the team.” 

Parker’s manner had been\evasive from the 
first, but- at this the evasiveness became a 
highly concentrated unconcern. He looked 
across the lake, and essayed a yawn with feeble 
success. 

“There was a good many standin’ around 
when I got there. What sort o’ lookin’ felluh 
was he?” 

“T just told ye; with a sandy mustache, 
short, and middlin’ heavy set.” 

“ Sh-h-h!” said Parker, reaching for his gun. 

Idy stopped the horses. 

A bronze ibis arose from the tules at the 
water’s edge, and flapped slowly westward, its 
pointed wings and hanging feet dripping with 
the gold of the sunset. Parker laid down his 
gun. 

“What did you want to shoot at that thing 
fer?” asked Idy. “They ain’t fit to eat.” 

“The wings is pretty. I thought you might 
like another feather in your cap.” 

The girl gave him a look of radiant con- 
tempt, and he spoke again hurriedly, anxious 
to prevent a relapse in the conversation. 

“You was sayin’ something to-day about 
signin’ the pledge, Idy; I ’ve been layin’ off 
to sign the pledge this good while. The next 
time there ’s a meetin’ of the W. X. Y. Z. wo- 
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men, you fetch on one o’ their pledges, an’ I ’ll 
put my fist to it.” 

“W. C. T. U.,” corrected Idy, with em- 
phasis. 

“All right; W. C. T. me, if that suits you 
any better. It ’s a long time since I learned 
my letters, an’ I get ’em mixed. But I ’ve 
made up my mind on the tee-total business, 
and don’t ye forget it.” 

“There ain’t any danger of me forgettin’ it,” 
said the young woman, significantly. “ What 
ye goin’ to do about that other business?” 
she added, turning her wide eyes upon him ab- 
ruptly —“ about gettin’ even with that cheatin’ 
Barden?” 

They had driven into the purple shadow of 
the mountains, and Parker seemed to have left 
his enthusiasm behind him with the sunlight. 

“TI don’t know,” he said gloomily. “Do ye 
want me to kill ’im?” 

“ Kill/him!” sneered the girl, “I want ye ¢ 
get even with’im/ ’T ain’t no great trick to kill 
a man; any fool can do that. I want ye to get 
ahead of ’im!” 

She glowed upon him in angry magnificence. 

“ Tdy,” said her lover, sidling toward her 
tenderly, “ when you flare up that a-way, you 
must n’t expect me to think about Barden. 
You look just pretty ’nough to eat!” 


A WEEK later Eben began grubbing out the 


vineyard. The weather turned suddenly warm, 
and the harvest was coming on rapidly. Par- 
ker Lowe had gone to Temecula with Mose 
Doolittle, who was about to purchase a ma- 
chine, presumably feminine, which they both 
referred to familiarly as “she,” and styled more 
formally “a second-hand steam-thrasher.” It 
was Monday, and Idy was putting the week’s 
washing through the wringer with a loud vocal 
accompaniment of gospel hymn. 

Eben had worked steadily since sunrise. The 
vines were young, and the ground was not 
heavy, but the day was warm, and he wielded 
the mattock rapidly, stooping now and then to 
jerk out a refractory root with his hands. An 
hour before noon his daughter saw him com- 
ing through the apricot orchard, walking wear- 
ily, with his soiled handkerchief pressed to his 
lips. The girl’s voice lost its song abruptly, and 
then broke out again in a low, faltering wail. 
She bounded across the warm plowed ground 
to his side. 

“ Pappy! O pappy!” she cried, breath- 
ing wildly, “what is it? Tell me, can’t you, 
pappy?” 

The little man smiled at her with his pa- 
tient eyes, and shook his head. She put her 
hand under his elbow, and walked beside him, 
her arm across his shoulders, her tortured 
young face close to his. When they reached 
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the kitchen door he sank down on the edge 
of the platform, resting his head on his hand. 
The girl took off his weather-beaten hat, and 
smoothed the wet hair from his forehead. 

“O pappy! Poor, little, sweet old pappy!” 
she moaned, rubbing her cheek caressingly 
on his bowed head. 

Eben took the handkerchief from his lips, 
and she started back, crying out piteously as 
she saw it stained with blood. He looked up 
at her, a gentle, tremulous smile twitching his 
beard. 

“ Don’t —tell— your—maw,” he said, put- 
ting out his hand feebly. 

The words seemed to recall her. She went 
hurriedly into the house and close to the 
lounge where her mother was lying. 

“ Maw,” she said quickly, “you must get 
up! Pappy’s got a hem’ridge. I want you 
to help me to get him to bed, an’ then I’m 
goin’ fer a doctor.” 

The woman got up, and followed her daugh- 
ter eagerly. 

“ Why, Eben! ” she said, when they reached 
the kitchen door. Her voice was almost wo- 
manly; anda real anxiety seemed to have pene- 
penetrated her hysterical egoism. 

They got him to bed tenderly, and propped 
him up among the white pillows. His knotted 
hands lay on the coverlet, gray and bloodless 
under the stains of hard work. Idy bent over 
him, tucking him in with little pats and croon- 
ing moans of sympathy. When she had fin- 
ished, she dropped her wet cheek against his 
beard. 

“I’m goin’ fer the doctor, pappy,” she 
whispered ; “ I won’t be gone but a little while.” 
Then she rushed down the path to the stable, 
and flung the harness on the pinto. 

The buggy was standing in the shed, and 
she caught the shafts and dragged it out with 
superabundant energy, as if her anxiety found 
relief in the exertion. A few minutes later she 
drove out between the rows of pallid young 
eucalyptus-trees that led to the road, leaning 
eagerly forward, her young face white and set 
beneath the row of knobby protuberances that 
represented the morning stage of her much 
cherished bang. It was thus that she drove 
into Elsmore, the rattling of the old buggy and 
the spots of lather on the pinto’s sides ex- 
citing a ripple of curiosity, which furnished its 
own solution in the fact that it was “ that there 
Starkweather girl,” who was generally con- 
ceded to be “ a great one.” 

She stopped her panting horse before the 
doctor’s office, and sprang out. 

“ Are you the doctor?” she asked breath- 
lessly, standing on the threshold, with one 
hand on each side of the casing. 

A man in his shirt sleeves, who was writing 
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at the desk, turned and looked at her. It was 
the same man who had prevented the run- 
away. He began to smile, but the girl’s 
stricken face stopped him. 

“ Dr. Patterson has gone to the tin mine,” 
he said, getting up and coming forward; “he 
will not be home till to-morrow.” 

Idy grasped the casing so tightly that her 
knuckles shone white and polished. 

“ My fawther ’s got a hem’ridge,” she said, 
swallowing after the words. “I don’ know 
what on earth to do.” 

“ A hemorrhage!” said the young man with 
kindly sympathy. “ Well, now, don’t be too 
much alarmed, Miss —” 

“ Starkweather,” quavered Idy. 

“ Starkweather ? Oh, it ’s Mr. Stark- 
weather. Why, he’s a friend of mine. And 
so you ’re his daughter. Well, you must n’t 
be too much alarmed. I’ve had a great many 
hemorrhages myself, and I ’m good for twenty 
years yet.” He had taken his coat from a 
nail at the back of the room, and was putting 
it on hurriedly. “ Prop him up in bed, and 
don’t let him talk, and give him a spoonful 
of salt-and-water now and then. My horse is 
standing outside, and I ’ll go right down to 
Maravilla and fetch a doctor. I'll come up 
on the other side of the lake, and get there 
almost as soon as you do —let me help you 
into your buggy. And drive right on home, 
and don’t worry.” He had put on his hat, 
and they stood on the sidewalk together. 

Idy madea little impulsive stoop toward him, 
as if she would have taken him in her arms. 

“Oh!” she gasped, her eyes swimming, and 
her chin working painfully, “I just think you ’re 
the very best man I ever saw in all my life!” 

A moment later she saw him driving a tall 
black horse toward the lake at a speed that 
brought her the first sigh of relief she had known, 
and made her put up her hand suddenly to her 
forehead. 

“ Good gracious me!” she exclaimed under 
her breath —“‘if I did n’t forget to take down 
my crimps!” 

Two orthree timesas she drove home through 
the warm odors of the harvest noon her anxi- 
ety was invaded by the recollection of this man, 
to whose promptness and decision her own vi- 
gorous nature responded with a strong sense 
of liking ; and this liking did not suffer any abate- 
ment when he came into her father’s sick-room 
with the doctor, and the invalid looked at the 
stranger, and then at her, with a faint, troubled 
smile. 

“Don’t try to speak, Mr. Starkweather,” said 
the visitor, cheerfully ; “I’ve made your daugh- 
ter’s acquaintance already. We want you to 
give your entire attention to getting well, and 
let us do the talking.” 
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He went out of the room, and strolled about 
the place while the doctor made his call, and 
when it was over, he went around to the kitchen, 
where Idy was kindling a fire, and said: 

“ Doctor Patterson thinks your father will be 
all right in a day or so, Miss Starkweather. 
Be careful to keep him quiet. I’m going to 
drive around to the station, so the doctor can 
catch the evening train, andsave my driving him 
down to Maravilla; and I’ll go on over to Els- 
more and get this prescription filled, and bring 
the medicine back to you. Isthere anything else 
you ’d like from town—a piece of meat to make 
beef-tea, or anything ?” 

“ Well, I would n’t mind much if you would 
bring me a piece of beef,” said Idy, pausing 
with a stick of redwood kindling across her 
knee. Then she dropped it, and came forward. 
“We're ever so much obliged to ye—pappy’n’ 
all of us. Seem ’s if you always turn up. I think 
you ’ve been just awful good and kind — an’ 
us strangers, too.” 

“Oh, you ’re not strangers,” laughed the 
young man, lifting his hat; “ I ’ve known your 
father ever since he came.” 

He went around the house, and got into the 
cart with the doctor. “Starkweather’s a crank, 
he said, as they drove off, “ but he ’s the kind 
of crank that makes you wish you were one 
yourself. When I see a man like that going off 
with consumption, anda lot of loafers getting so 
fat they crowd each other off the store boxes, 
I wonder what Providence is thinking of.” 

“ He works too hard,” growled the doctor, 
with the savagery of science. “ What can Pro- 
vidence do with a man who grubs greasewood 
when he ought to be in bed!” 

It was moonlight when the strangerreturned, 
and handed the packages to Idy at the kitchen 
door. 

“ Pappy ’s asleep,” she whispered, in answer 
to his inquiries; “ he seems to be restin’ easy.” 

“ Is there no one about the place but your- 
self and mother, Miss Starkweather ? ” 

Idy shook her head. 

“ Well, then, if you don’t mind, I think I will 
put my horse in the barn, and sleep in the shed 
here, on the hay. If you should need any one 
in the night, you can call me. I have n’t an 
idea but that your father will be all right, but 
it’s a little more comfortable to have some one 
within call.” 

“ Well,” said Idy, dropping her hands at her 
sides, and looking at him in admiring bewil- 
derment, “if you ain’t just—have you had 
anythin’ to eat?” she broke off, with sudden 
hospitality. 

“ Oh yes, thank you; I had dinner at Els- 
more,” laughed the young man, backing out 
into the shadow. “ Good night.” 

Half a minute later she followed him down 
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the walk, carrying a heavy blanket over her 
arm. He had led his horse tothe water-trough, 
and the moonlight shone full upon him as he 
stood with one arm thrown over the glossy 
creature’s neck. 

“ I brought you this here blanket, Mr. —” 

“ Barden,” supplied the young man, care- 
lessly. 

Idy sank back against the corral fence as if 
she were stunned. 

“ Barden!” she repeated helplessly. “ Is 
your name Barden?” 

“ Yes.” 

She stood breathless a moment, and then 
burst out: 

“ An’ you ’re him! you—an’ doin’ this way, 
after the way you ’ve done—an’ him sick 
—an’ me talkin’ to ye — an’—an’— every- 
thing!” 

The two torrents of hate and gratitude had 
met, and were whirling her about wildly. 

The young man pushed his hat back on his 
head, and stared at her in sturdy, unflinching 
amazement. 

“My dear young lady, what on earth do 
you mean ?” he asked quietly. 

“T mean that I did n’t know that you was 
him — the man that sold my father this place, 
an’ lied to him about the vineyard —told him 
they was raisin-grapes, an’ they was n’t—an’ 
you knowed he was a temp’rance man, a pro- 
hibitionist. An’ him tryin’ to grub ’em out, 
an’ gettin’ sick—an’ bein’ so patient, an’ never 
hurtin’ nobody —” she ended in a wild, angry 
sob that seemed to swallow up her voice. 

“Miss Starkweather,” said the young fellow, 
steadily, “I certainly did sell this place to 
your father, and if I told him anything about 
the vineyard, I most certainly told him they 
were raisin-grapes; and upon my soul I 
thought they were. Are n’t they?” 

“No,” sobbed Idy, “they ain’t; they ’re 
wine-grapes! He was grubbin’ ’em out to- 
day. That’s what hurt ’im—I’m afraid he ’ll 
die!” 

“You must n’t be afraid of that. Dr. Pat- 
terson says he will get better. But we must 
see that he does n’t do any more grubbing. 
When Slater gave me this place for sale,” he 
went on, as if he were reflecting aloud, “he 
said there were ten acres of vineyard. I can’t 
swear that he told me what the vines were, or 
that I asked him. But it never occurred to 
me that any man,—even an Englishman,— 
would plant ten acres of wine-grapes when 
there was n’t a winery within fifty miles of 
him.” 


PARKER Lowe borrowed one of Mose Doo- 
little’s mules Monday evening, and rode from 
Temecula to Jake Levison’s saloom at Mara- 
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villa. It was understood when he left the 
thresher’s camp that he would probably “make 
a night of it,” and Mose gave him a word of 
friendly warning and advice. 

“ You want to remember, Park, that the old 
man is down on the flowing bowl; an’ from 
what I ’ve heard of the family I think it ’ll pay 
you to keep yourself solid with the old man.” 

“I’m a-goin’ up to the drug-store to get 
some liniment for Dave Montgomery’s lame 
shoulder,” returned Parker, with a knowing 
wink at his companion, as he flung himself 
into the saddle; “but I hain’t signed no pledge 
yet—not by a jugful,” he called back, as the 
mule jolted lazily down the road. 

It was a warm night, and half a dozen loaf- 
ers were seated on empty beer-kegs in front 
of Levison’s door when Parker rode up. Levi- 
son got up, and began to disengage himself 
from the blacksmith’s story as he saw the new- 
comer dismount; but the blacksmith raised his 
voice insistently. 

“«There don’t no dude tell me how to pare 
a hoof,’ says I; ‘I'll do it my way, or I don’t do 
it’; an’ I done it, an’ him kickin’ like a steer all 
the time —” 

“ Who?” asked one of the other men. 

“ Barden.” 

“ What was he doin’ down here?” 

“ He came down for Doc Patterson. That 
teetotal wreck on the west side o’ the lake took 
a hem’ridge —I furget his name, somethin’- 
weather: pretty dry weather, judgin’ from what 
I hear.” 

“ Starkweather ? ” 

“Yes, Starkweather; I guess he ’s pretty 
low.” 

Parker started back to the post where his 
mule was tied. Then he turned and looked 
into the saloon.. Levison had gone in, and 
was wiping off the counter, expectantly. 

“ It won’t take but a minute,” he apologized 
to himself. 

It took a good many minutes, however, 
and by the time the minutes lengthened into 
hours Parker had ceased to apologize to him- 
self, and insisted upon taking the bystanders 
into his confidence. 

“T’m—I’m goin’ to sign the pledge,” he 
said, with an unsteady wink, “ an’ then I ’m 
goin’ to get merried — yes, sir, boys — rattlin’ 
nice girl, too — way up girl, temperance girl. 
But there ’s many a cup ’twixt the slip and the 
lip —ain’t there, boys? Yes, sir, ’twixt the 
cup and the slip — yes, sir— yes, sir— ee.” 
Then his reflections driveled off into stupor, 
and he sat on an empty keg with the conical 
crown of his old felt hat pointed forward, and 
his hands hanging limply between his knees. 

When Levison was ready to leave he stirred 
Parker up with his foot, and helped him to 
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mount his mule. The patient creature turned 
its head homeward. 

It was after daybreak when Parker rode into 
the Starkweather ranch, and presented himself 
at the kitchen door. The night air had so- 
bered him, but it had done nothing more. 
Idy was standing by the stove with her back 
toward him. She turned when she heard his 


step. 

«Why, Park!” she said, with a start; then 
she put up her hand. “ Don’t make a noise. 
Pappy ’s sick.” 

He came toward her hesitatingly. 

“So I heard down at Maravilla last night, 
Idy.” 

Her face darkened. 

“ And you been all night gettin’ here ?” 

He bent over her coaxingly. 

“Well, you see, Idy —” 

The girl pushed him away with both hands, 
and darted back out of reach. 

“Parker Lowe,” she said, with a gasp, 
“you’ve been drinkin’!” — 

Parker hung his head sullenly. 

“ No, I hain’t,” he muttered; “not to speak 
of. Whose horse is that out ’n the corral?” 

The girl looked at him witheringly. 

“T don’t know as it ’s any of your pertic’- 
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lar business,” she said, “but I don’t mind 
tellin’ you that horse belongs to @ gentleman /” 

“ A gentleman,” sneered Parker. 

“Yes,a gentleman; if you don’t know what 
that is you ’d better look in the dictionary. 
You won’t find out by lookin’ in the lookin’- 
glass, I can tell you that.” 

“Oh, come now, Idy, you had n’t ought 
to be so mad; I had n’t signed the pledge 
yet.” 

He took a step toward her. The girl put 
out her hands warningly, and then clasped her 
arms about herself with a shudder. 

“ Don’t you come near me, Parker Lowe,” 
she gasped. “What doI careabout the pledge! 
Did n’t you #/7 me you ’d stop drinkin’? 
Won’t a man that tells lies with his tongue tell 
’em with his fingers? Do you suppose I ’d 
marry a man that ’u’d come to me smellin’ of 
whisky, an’ Aim lyin’ sick in there ? Can’t you 
see that he ’s worth ten thousand sich folks as 
you an’ me? I don’t want a man that can’t see 
that! I’m done with you, Parker Lowe,” — 
her voice broke into a dry sob,—“ I want you 
to go away and stay away! It ain’t the 
drinkin’ —it’s Aim —can’t you understand?” 

And Parker, as he climbed toward his lone- 
some cabin, understood. 


Margaret Collier Graham. 
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NE day sweet Poesy, with her cheeks aflame, 
To the large land of Science angered came. 


She had borne till now from her new neighbor foe 
A thousand odious wrongs—or fancied so. 


But he, indifferent to her love or hate, 
Had smiled contemptuous at her vaunted state. 


Yet both, being met, were pierced with sharp surprise 
At deeps divine in one another's eyes. 


“T deemed,” said Poesy, “thou couldst never wear 
So much of human in thine austere air!” 


“ And I,” said Science, “ dreamed not thou couldst be 
So simple and yet so clad with sovereignty !” 


Hence ’t is now rumored that erelong these twain 
Shall merge in marriage their divided reign, 


And that grim Reason, when the knot is tied 
(Science commanding), shall as priest preside, 


While Poesy issues an august decree: 
All the Nine Muses must her bridesmaids be. 
Edgar Fawcett. 
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OF TWO BROTHERS. 
FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF GENERAL AND 


SENATOR SHERMAN. 


RELATIONS OF 


GENERAL SHERMAN’S MISSION TO MEXICO. 


aii TER returning from his Western 
trip, General Sherman was sum- 
moned to Washington in October, 
1866, by the President, who wished 
to make him Secretary of War. 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 31, 1866. 

Dear BrortHe_Er: I got your letter, and have 
this morning answered by telegraph, but wish 
to write more fully. When here last winter I 
did not call to say good-by to the President, 
and wrote him a good letter of apology, inclos- 
ing my good wishes for his success in his pro- 
fessed desire to accomplish in his term of office 
the restoration of civil government all over our 
land. When I got into Riley I received a de- 
spatch from the President asking leave to pub- 
lish it. I answered that he could publish 
anything I ever wrote if it would do any good, 
if- Mr. Stanbery would advise it, but desiring, 
if possible, to avoid any controversy. On this 
he did not publish—and I have not made 
any request in the premises. I don’t believe he 
will publish it, and I don’t care much, forit con- 
tains nothing more than I thought then—viz., 
in February last. When I got here there was a 
move to send Grant to Mexico with [Lewis D.] 
Campbell in anadvisory capacity. Grant could 
not then be put to one side in that way, and on 
my arrival I found out that the President was 
aiming to get Grant out of the way and me in, 
not only as Secretary of War, but to command 
the army, on the supposition that I would be 
more friendly to him than Grant. Grant was will- 
ing I should be Secretary of War, but I was not. 
I would not be put in such a category, and 
after much pro and con we have settled down 
that I shall go with Campbell. The Secretary 
of the Navy is preparing a steamer for us, and 
it will be ready next week at New York, whence 
we will go forth to search for the government of 
Mexico, not a task at all to my liking, but I 
cheerfully consented because it removes at once 
a crisis. Both Grant and I desire to keep 
plainly and strictly to our duty in the army, 
and not to be construed as partizans. We 
must be prepared to serve every administra- 
tion as it arises. We recognize Mr. Johnson 
as the lawful President, without committing 
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GRANT AND SHERMAN 


AFTER THE WAR. 


ourselves, in the remotest degree, to an ap- 
proval or disapproval of his specific acts. We 
recognize the present Congress as the lawful 
Congress of the United States, and its laws 
binding on us and all alike, and we are most 
anxious to see somehow or other the Supreme 
Court brought in to pass on the legal and con- 
stitutional differences between the President 
and Congress. 

We see nothing objectionable in the proposed 
amendments to the Constitution, only there 
ought to have been some further action on the 
part of Congress committing it to the admis- 
sion of members when the amendments are 
adopted ; also the minor exceptions to hold of- 
fice, etc., should be relaxed as the people show 
an adherence to the national cause. . . . I 
feel sure the President is so in the habit of 
being controlled by popular majorities that he 
will yield. Save he may argue against Con- 
gress, and in favor of his own past expressed 
opinions, Congress should not attempt an im- 
peachment or interference with the current acts 
of the executive, unless some overt act clearly 
within the definition of the Constitution be at- 
tempted, of which I see no signs whatever. 
Some very bad appointments have been made, 
but I find here that he was backed by long 
lists of names that were Union men in the 
war. Of course our army cannot be in force 
everywhere, to suppress riots in the South, In- 
dians in that vast region, only a part of which 
we saw, where whites and Indians both require 
watching, and the thousand and one duties 
that devolve on us, This army can never be 
used in the political complications; nothing 
more than to hold arsenals, depots, etc., against 
riots, or to form a nucleus of an army of which 
Congress must provide the laws for govern- 
ment and the means of support. Neither the 
President nor Congress ought to ask us of the 
army to manifest any favor or disfavor to any 
political measures. We are naturally desirous 
for harmonious action — for peace and civility. 
We naturally resist the clamor of temporary 
popular changes, but as each administration 
comes in we must serve the executive and the 
War Department with seeming friendship. 

I have called on Mr. Stanton, who received 
me with all cordiality, and placed at my dis- 
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posal ample means to execute my present task 
with ease and comfort. 

I start from here to-night, and will reach 
St. Louis on Friday night, ready to start for 
New York as soon as the vessel is ready, and 
as soon as Campbell is ready,’ say all next 
week. I don’t know that I can come by way 
of Mansfield, as you see I must move fast— 
staying every spare minute I can at home. 
Write me fully, and let us all pull together and 
get past this present difficulty ; then all will be 
well. . . . Yours affectionately, 

W. T. SHERMAN. 


On November 11, General Sherman sailed on 
the U. S. ship Susguehanna on his mission to 
Mexico. 


U. S. S. Susquehanna, orF Sanpy Hook, 
Nov. 11, 1866. 

DEAR BROTHER: . . . [had to make this 
trip to escape a worse duty, and to save another 
person from a complication that should be 
avoided. 

I am determined to keep out of political or 
even quasi-political office, and shall resign be- 
fore being so placed, though I cannot afford 
to resign. 

I hope that Congress will not let power pass 
into the hands of such men as Butler, Phillips, 
etc.— extreme men, as much so as Davis, 
Cobb, etc. We have escaped one horn of the 
dilemma, and ought, if possible, the other. But 
it is too late to argue anything; but I feel that 
if we cannot be calm and temperate in our 
country we have no right to go to Mexico to 
offer ourselves as their example and special 
friends. You can write me through the Navy 
Department, as I may run to New Orleans, 
where Sheridan could hold a letter forme; but 
I expect little the next two months. Affection- 
ately, W. T. SHERMAN. 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 3, 1866. 

DEAR BROTHER: . . . I washeartily glad 
you got out of the War Department. The mis- 
sion to Mexico is a very honorable one, and 
with your views on “ annexation ” is a very safe 
one for the country. We all hope that the 
French will go out, and that you will keep the 
United States out. We want as little to do with 
Mexico politically as possible, and as much 
trade with her as is profitable. She is terribly 
in need of a strong government, and if her 
mixed population would elect you orsome other 
firm military ruler as emperor or king, it would 
be lucky for her, but a bad business for the 
“elected one.” I have never seen the elements 
of a stable government in Mexico, but she has 
physical resources that might, under a firm ruler, 
make her the second power in America. Self- 
government is out of the question. The worst 
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enemies of Mexico are her own mixed, ignorant 
population. If Maximilian could have held on, 
he would have secured them physical prosper- 
ity; but sooner or later the pride of our people, 
aroused against European intervention, would 
have got us into a quarrel with him. It is there- 
fore best that he leave. What you can do for 
or with Mexico we will see. Your military rep- 
utation, and aptitude with all classes, may help 
to bring order out of chaos. . 

Your reception at Havana must have been 
grateful, and the whole Mexican trip will, no 
doubt, close agreeably for you a year of trials 
and ovations. If they don’t make you emperor 
down there we will welcome you back as the 
“ republicanizer ” of the worst anarchy on the 
globe. If you establish Juarez, come away 
by all means in hot haste before the next pro- 
nunciamento. 

As for domestic matters, Congress meets to- 
morrow very much irritated at the President. 
As for Butler or impeachment, you need not 
fear we will follow the one or attempt the other. 
Johnson ought to acquiesce in the public judg- 
ment—agree to the amendment, and we will 
have peace. The personal feeling grows out of 
the wholesale removal of good Union men from 
office. Campbell is as responsible for this as 
any man in Ohio; while I was under a cloud 
for being friendly to Johnson, and absent from 
the State, they turned out all my special friends, 
and put in copperheads. . . . Affectionately, 

JoHN SHERMAN, 


Brasos, SANTIAGO, Dec. 7, 1866. 

DEAR BROTHER: We have nearly completed 
the circle without finding Juarez, who is about 
as far away as ever up in Chihuahua, for no 
other possible purpose than to be where the 
devil himself cannot get at him. 

I have not the remotest idea of riding on 
mule-back a thousand miles in Mexico to find 
its chief magistrate, and although the French 
go away and Maximilian follow, I doubt if 
Juarez can be made to trust his life and safety 
to his own countrymen. We found Vera Cruz 
in possession of the French Maximilian, and 
we found Tucapiso in possession of local troops 
in the interest of Maximilian, but they had not 
the remotest idea where we should look for 
Juarez. We have just reached here, and shall 
to-morrow go up to Matamoras to meet Gen- 
eral Escobedo, who can possibly fix some date 
when Juarez will come within reach of civili- 
zation. 

The truth is that these Mexicans were and 
are still as unable as children to appreciate the 
value of time. They shrug their shoulders, and 
exclaim, “ Juin sabe,” (God knows), and “ Poco 
tuempo” (In a short time), utterly regardless 
of combinations with others. 
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Mr. Campbell can deal with none but Juarez, 
and the republican government he represents, 
and that government partakes of the charac- 
teristics of Mexicans — viz., indecision and ut- 
ter want of combination. 

I believe the French want to leave, but 
would like to bring us into the scrape. Their 
scheme of giving Mexico a stable government 
has cost them 200,000,000 of gold, and the 
whole conception was in hostility to us, to be 
ready to reabsorb the old Louisiana purchase, 
where, as Napoleon calculated, our Union had 
failed. But our Union has not failed, and the 
French are willing to go; but they are scat- 
tered, and must collect before they can march 
for the sea-coast to embark. By reason of the 
everlasting contest between the rival factions 
of Mexico, the property-holders desire some 
sort of stable government, and these favor 
Maximilian. He may attempt to remain after 
the French go, but I think would soon be 
forced to go. Then Mexico must of necessity 
settle her own difficulties. Some think she can, 
some that she cannot, without our aid. This 
cannot be done without Congress, and on that 
point I am no advocate. All I can say is, that 
Mexico does not belong to our system. All its 
northern part is very barren and costly. Its 
southern part is very good, tropical country, 
but not suited to our people or pursuits. Its 
inhabitants are a mixture of Indians, negroes, 
and Spanish that can never be tortured into 
good citizens, and would have to be extermi- 
nated before the country could be made avail- 
able to us. I am obeying orders, and not 
carrying out a project of my own, and it is 
well you should understand it, though I can- 
not impart it to others. 

I don’t know what policy the administration 
has adopted, but I should deplore anything 
that would make us assume Mexico in any 
shape —its territory, its government, or its 
people. Still, the French occupation, designed 
in hostility to us, should be made to terminate. 

Affectionately, W. T. SHERMAN. 


WASHINGTON, December 27, 1866. 

DEAR BROTHER: . . . On the whole, Iam 
not sorry that your mission failed, since the 
French are leaving ; my sympathies are rather 
with Maximilian. The usual factions of Ortega 
and Juarez will divide the native population, 
while Maximilian can have the support of the 
clergy and property. They are a miserable set, 
and we ought to keep away from them. Here 
political strife is hushed, and the South havetwo 
months more in which to accept the consti- 
tutional amendment. What folly they exhibit! 
To me Johnson and the old excrustated politi- 
cians, who view everything in the light of thirty 
years ago, seem like blind guides. After March 
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4 they will rally to the amendment, and it 
will then be too late. . . . Very truly yours, 
JoHN SHERMAN. 


GENERAL SHERMAN returned to St. Louis from 
Mexico by way of New Orleans. — 


Sr. Louis, Sunpay, December 30, 1866. 

DEAR BROTHER: . . . I came up from 
New Orleans right through the country that I 
had been the means of raiding so thoroughly, 
and did not know but that I should hear some 
things that would not be pleasant; but on the 
contrary, many people met me all along the 
road in the most friendly spirit. I spent a whole 
day at Jackson , Mississippi, where chimney- 
stacks and broken railroads marked the pres- 
ence of Sherman’sarmy. But all sorts of people 
pressed to see me, and evinced natural curiosity, 
nothing more. . . . 

I have a despatch from Mr. Stanton saying 
that my action in the delicate mission to Mexico 
meets the approval of the President, the cabi- 
net, and himself, so I got out of that scrape 
easily. I do not want to come to Washington, 
but tostayherequietlyaslongas possible. When 
Grant goes to Europe, then I will be forced to 
come. The longer that is deferred, the better 
forme. Affectionately, W.T. SHERMAN. 


NEGRO SUFFRAGE AND RECONSTRUCTION. 


GENERAL SHERMAN, having been summoned 
to Washington, writes from St. Louis on January 
8, 1867. 

DeaR BROTHER. .. . I need not say I 
don’t want to come. There can be no satis- 
faction to me in being drawn into the vortex 
of confusion in which public affairs seem to be. 
I cannot do or say anything that will influence 
either the President or Congress. Ifthe Presi- 
dent be impeached, and the South reduced to 
territories, the country will of course relapse to 
a state of war or quasi-war, and what good it 
is to do passes my comprehension. Our debt 
is already as much as the country can stand, 
and with Indians and local troubles we will 
have full employment for all the regular army. 
I suppose the Southern States will then require 
a standing army of an hundred thousand men, 
and it would be prudent to provide them be- 
fore the emergency is created. 


ABOUT this time General Sherman writes: 


. . I got your lettera few days ago, and 
am 1 glad you feel so confident of the political 
situation. I am not alarmed at the fact that 
universal suffrage, blacks, whites, Chinese, and 
Indians, is to be the basis, but the devil comes 
when we will be forced to contract the right 
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of suffrage. It is easy enough to roll downhill, 
but the trouble is in getting back again ; but 
I am out, and shall keep out. . . 

G. A. Custer, lieutenant- colonel, Sev- 
enth cavalry, is young, very brave, even to 
rashness —a good trait for a cavalry officer. He 
came to duty immediately on being appointed, 
and is ready and willing now to fight the In- 
dians. He isin my command, and I am bound 
to befriend him. I think he merits confirma- 
tion for military service already rendered, and 
military qualities still needed (youth, health, 
energy, and extreme willingness to act and 
fight). . . 


WASHINGTON, March 7, 1867. 

DEAR BROTHER: . . . You will have no- 
ticed that my name is connected with the re- 
construction law. I did nothing but reduce 
and group the ideas of others, carefully leav- 
ing open to the South the whole machinery 
of reconstruction. The bill was much injured 
by the additions in the House, but, after all, 
there is nothing obnoxious to the South in it 
but general suffrage. This they must take, and 
the only question is whether they will take it 
in their own way by their own popular move- 
ments, or whether we will be compelled at the 
next session to organize provisional govern- 
ments. I hope and trust they will learn wisdom 
from the past; can’t you in some way give 
them that advice ? Three years ago they hated 
you and Johnson most of all men; now your 
advice goes farther than any two men of the 
nation. We will adjourn soon until November 
next. The impeachment movement has so far 
been a complete failure. Butler and Logan are 
reinforcements, but will effect nothing. The 
President has only to forward and enforce the 
laws as they stand, and he is safe. He ought 
not to, and must not, stand in the way of the 
determined movement to recognize the rebel 
States. He has had his way and it failed; he 
ought now fairly to try the Congressional way. 
I think some of going to Paris in April. Iam 
tendered an honorary membership of the com- 
mission, and a free passage. The occasion is 
tempting ; if I go, it will be about the middle 
of April. Affectionately, JoHN SHERMAN. 


A COMPLIMENT FROM LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


AFTER a short and hurried trip abroad, John 
Sherman writes : 


UniTED States SENATE, July 15, 1867. 

DEAR BROTHER: . . . I have no time to 
write you more as to my trip, except to con- 
vey the earnest personal message sent by Em- 
peror Louis Napoleon to you. He asked me 
to say to you in his name that he considered 
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you the genius of our war, and that he had for 
you as a military man the highest regard. He 
and his court treated me with unusual atten- 
tion, no doubt partly on your account. You 
would have been received with much hearti- 
ness. While I am glad you abandoned that 
excursion, yet I hope you will arrange to go 
this winter to Paris and London. 

The Indian war is an inglorious one. We 
will probably pass a bill to authorize you and 
others to make a treaty with the Indians, with 
a view to gather them into reservations. I 
have many things to write about, but must 
defer them for the present. Affectionately 
yours, JouHN SHERMAN. 


ABOUT this time Congress appointed General 
Sherman a member of a Commission to investi- 
gate the Indian troubles, and to make treaties with 
the Indians. 


MADISON, WISCONSIN, August 3, 1867. 

DEAR BROTHER: . . . As I expected, I 
am on the detail,) and have official notice 
that I shall be required in St. Louis, Tuesday, 
August 6. I got your message from 
Napoleon. He sent me a similar message by 
Schofield, but I would hardly venture to France 
as the representative of our military system, as 
it would subject me to heavy expense and much 
trouble. 

Grant told me he would not accept a nomi- 
nation for President, and if he departs from this, 
his natural conclusion, it will be by side influ- 
ence, and because no good candidate has thus 
far been brought forward by the ruling party. 
I don’t think he has clearly defined political 
opinions, but would let Congress and the de- 
partments work out the problem of the future, 
which is probably better than to form a theory 
and force matters to conform to it. . . 

Yours affectionately, W. T. SHERMAN. 


GRANT AS A SPHINX. 


MANSFIELD, OuIO, August 9, 1867. 

DEAR BROTHER: . . . It is now becoming 
extremely important to know precisely what 
Grant wants in connection with the Presidency. 
Ifhe has really made up his mind that he would 
like to hold that office he can have it. Popu- 
lar opinion is all in his favor. His position is 
the rare one of having that office within his 
easy reach, and yet it is clear that his inter- 
est is against his acceptance. The moment 
he is nominated he at once becomes the victim 
of abuse, and even his great services will not 
shield him. Our politics for years will be a 
maelstrom, destroying and building up reputa- 
tions with rapidity. My conviction is clear that 
Grant ought not to change his present position 

1 Indian Commission. 
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to that of President; and if he declines, then by 
all odds Chase is the safest man for the coun- 
try. Heis wise, politic,and safe. Our finances, 
the public credit, and the general interests of 
all parts of the country will be safe with him. 
His opinions are advanced on the suffrage 
question, but this waived, he would be a most 
conservative President. He is not a partizan, 
scarcely enough so for his own interests; still, if 
Grant wishes to be President, all other candi- 
dates will have to stand aside. I see nothing 
in his way unless he is foolish enough to con- 
nect his future with the Democratic party. 
This party cannot dictate the next President. 
They would deaden any man they praise. Even 
Grant could not overcome any fellowship with 
them. If they should take a wise course in fu- 
ture political questions, their course during the 
war will bar their way. You may not think so, 
but I know it. The strength is with the Re- 
publicans, not of the Butler stripe, but with 
just that kind of men who would be satisfied 
with the position of Grant. The suffrage and 
reconstruction questions will be settled before 
the election, and in such a way as to secure the 
Republican party an even chance in every 
Southern State except Kentucky... . 

I agree with you that Indian wars will not 
cease until all the Indian tribes are absorbed 
in our population, and can be controlled by 
constables instead of soldiers. 

I mean to remain as quiet as possible this 
fall. I am not now in high favor with the 
Radicals, and can afford to wait awhile. The 
election in Ohio will go as usual. The suffrage 
amendment will be adopted by a close vote, 
and that will settle forever the negro question 
in Ohio. A reaction and struggle may occur 
in the South, but no change will occur in the 
loyal States until they divide on financial 
questions. This is inevitable after the next 
election. ... Affectionately yours, 

JoHN SHERMAN. 


HEADQUARTERS, OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 
September 12, 1867. 

DEAR BROTHER: . . . As to politics, I 
hardly know if I should approach Grant, as I 
can hardly judge of the influences that have 
operated on him since we were together last 
November. In accepting the acting office of 
Secretary of War, I doubt not he realized the 
delicacy of his position, and was willing to risk 
the chances. It is not for the interest of the 
United States that in a temporary political of- 
fice he should sink his character as a military 
officer. In the former he should be in har- 
mony with the executive, but in the latter he 
should be simply a high sheriff to execute the 
process of the court. My belief is that Con- 
gress cannot qualify the President’s right to 
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command the army and navy. He is the con- 
stitutional commander-in-chief. But Congress 
can make rules and laws for the government 
of the army, and thereby control the Presi- 
dent as such commander-in-chief. In trying 
to arraign the President and General Grant in 
antagonism Congress did wrong, and reaction 
is sure to result. It damages all parties, because 
few people take the trouble to study out the 
right; yet time moves along so rapidly, and 
the election of a new President will soon settle 
these and all kindred questions. 

Your course has been fair, and you cannot 
wish to alter or amend it. Our country ought 
not to be ruled by the extreme views of Sum- 
ner or Stevens any more than by the extreme 
views of Calhoun, Yancey and Co., that have 
produced our civil war. There is some just mid- 
dle course, and events will flow into it whether 
any one man or set of men is wise enough to 
foresee it and lay down its maxims. I think 
Chase is the ablest man of his school, and I 
would personally prefer him to Wade, Colfax, 
or any of the men whose names I notice in this 
connection. Whether the precedent of a chief- 
justice being a political aspirant may not be 
bad, I don’t know. This is the Mexican rule, 
and has resulted in anarchy. 

I don’t think Grant, Sheridan, Thomas, or 
any real military man wants to be President. 
All see that however pure or exalted their past 
reputations may have been, it don’t shield them 
from the lies and aspersions of a besotted press. 
He! writes me in the most unreserved confi- 
dence, and never has said a word that looks 
like wanting the office of President, His whole 
nature is to smooth over troubles, and he waits 
with the most seeming indifference under false 
and unjust assertions till the right time, when 
the truth peeps out so as to defy contradic- 
tion. . . . Affectionately, W. T. SHERMAN. 


HOT WATER AND IMPEACHMENT OF THE 
PRESIDENT. 


EARLY in October, 1867, General Sherman was 
again summonedto Washington by the President. 


WASHINGTON, October 11, 1867. 

Dear BrorueEr: I have no doubt you have 
been duly concerned about my being sum- 
moned to Washington. 

It was imprudently done by the President 
without going through Grant. But I think I 
have smoothed it over so that Grant does not 
feel hurt. I cannot place myself in a situation 
even partially antagonistic with Grant. We 
must work together. Mr. Johnson has not of- 
fered me anything, only has talked over every 
subject, and because I listen to him patiently 

1 Grant. 
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and make short and decisive answers, he says 
he would like to have me here. Still he does 
not oppose my going backhome. . . . On Mon- 
day I will start for St. Louis by the Atlantic 
and G. W. road, and pass Mansfield Tuesday. 
Can’t you meet me and ride some miles? I 
have been away from home so much, and must 
go right along to Fort Laramie, that I cannot 
well stop at Cleveland or Mansfield, and would 
like to see you for an hour or so to hear your 
views of the coming events. . . . Yours af- 
fectionately, W. T. SHERMAN. 


And on his return to St. Louis he continues : 


. . . [havealwaystalked kindly to the Presi- 
dent, and advised Grant to do so. I do think 
that it is best for all hands that his adminis- 
tration be allowed to run out its course without 
threatened or attempted violence. Whoever 
begins violent proceedings will lose in the long 
run. Johnson is not a man of action, but of 
theory, and so long as your party is in doubt 
as to the true mode of procedure, it would be 
at great risk that an attempt be made to dis- 
place the President by asimple law of Congress. 
This is as much as I have ever said to any- 
body. I have never by word or inference given 
anybody the right to class me in opposition to, 
or in support of, Congress. 

Onthecontrary, I told Mr. Johnson that from 
the nature of things he could not dispense with 
a Congress to make laws and appropriate 
money, and suggested to him to receive and 
make overtures to such men as Fessenden, 
Trumbull, Sherman, Morgan,and Morton, who, 
though differing with him in abstract views of 
constitutional law and practice, were not de- 
structive ; that if the Congressional plan of re- 
construction succeeded, he could do nothing, 
and if it failed, or led to confusion, the future 
developed results in his favor, etc., and that is 
pretty much all I have ever said or done. At 
the meeting of the Society of the Army of the 
Tennessee on the 13th inst., I shall be forced 
to speak, if here, and though I can confine 
myself purely to the military events of the past, 
I can make the opportunity of stating that in 
no event will I be drawn into the complications 
of the civil politics of this country. 

If Congress could meet and confine itself to 
current and committee business, I feel certain 
that everything will work along quietly till the 
nominations are made, and a new Presidential 
election will likely settle the principle if negroes 
are to be voters in the States without the con- 
sent of the whites. 

This is more a question of prejudice than 
principle, but a voter has as much right to his 
prejudices as to his vote. . . . Yours affec- 
tionately, W. T. SHERMAN. 

VoL. XLV.— 117. 
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MANSFIELD, OHIO, November 1, 1867. 

Dear Brotuer: [ see no real occasion for 
trouble with Johnson. The great error of his 
life was in not acquiescing in, and supporting, 
the amendment of the first session of Thirty- 
ninth Congress. This he could easily have 
carried. It referred the suffrage question to 
each State, and if adopted long ago, the whole 
controversy would have culminated; or if fur- 
ther opposed by the extreme Radicals, they 
could be easily beaten. Now I see nothing 
short of universal suffrage and universal am- 
nesty as the basis. When you come on I sug- 
gest that you give out that you go on to make 
your annual report, and settle Indian affairs. 
Give us notice when you will be on, and come 
directly to my house, where we will make you 
one of the family. Grant, I think, is inevitably 
a candidate. He allows himself to drift intoa 
position where he can’t decline if he would, and 
I feel sure he don’t want to decline. My judg- 
ment is that Chase is better for the country, and 
for Grant himself, but I will not quarrel with 
what I cannot control. JOHN SHERMAN. 


And later he writes: 


If you can keep free from committals to 
Johnson, you will, surely as you live, be called 
upon to act as President. The danger now is 
that the mistakes of the Republicans may drift 
the Democratic party into power. If so, the 
Rebellion is triumphant, and no man active in 
suppressing it will be trusted or honored. Grant 
is not injured by his correspondence with J ohn- 
son, but no doubt feels annoyed... . 


St. Louis, February 14, 1868. 

I am again in 
the midst of trouble occasioned by a telegram 
from Grant saying that the order is out for 
me to come to the command of the Military 
Division of the Atlantic, headquarters at Wash- 
ington. The President repeatedly asked me 
to accept of some such position, but I thought 
I had fought it off successfully, though he 
again and again reverted to it. Now it seems 
he has ordered it, and it is full of trouble for 
me. I wrote him one or two letters in Wash- 
ington which I thought positive enough, but 
have now written another, and if it fails in its 
object, I might as well cast about for new em- 
ployment. There is not room on board of one 
ship for more than one captain. If Grant in- 
tends to run for President, I would be willing 
to come on, because my duties would then be 
so clearly defined that I think I could steer 
clear of the breakers; but now it would be 
impossible. The President would make use of 
me to beget violence, a condition of things that 
ought not to exist now. He has no right to 
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use uS for such purposes, though he is com- 
mander-in-chief. I did suppose his passage 
with Grant would end there, but now it seems 
he will fight him as he has been doing Con- 
gress. I don’t object if he does so himself, and 
don’t ropeme in... . 

If the President forces me into a false posi- 
tion out of seeming favor, I must defend my- 
self. It is mortifying, but none the less inevi- 
table. Affectionately, W. T. SHERMAN. 


A few days after this General Sherman went 
to Washington in response to the President’s or- 
der, and while there had several interviews with 
the President relating to the change of his com- 
mand. He objected very strongly to any such 
change, because he felt that he could not hold a 
command in Washington without interfering with 
Grant’s interests, and because he had a rooted 
objection to living in Washington in the midst 
of the turmoil of politics. These objections were 
embodied in three letters which General Sherman 
wrote, and showed to Grant before he sent them 
to the President. One of them found its way into 
the public press, and created a disturbance which 
called forth the following letters: 
HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE UNITED 

STATES, 

WasHINGTON, D. C., February 22, 1868. 
Hon. J. SHERMAN, U. S. Senate. 

Dear Sir: The “National Intelligencer” 
of this morning contains a private note which 
General Sherman sent to the President whilst 
he was in Washington, dictated by the purest 
kindness and a disposition to preserve harmony, 
and not intended for publication. It seems 
to me the publication of that letter is calcu- 
lated to place the general in a wrong light 
before the public, taken in connection with 
what correspondents have said before, evi- 
dently getting their inspiration from the White 
House. As General Sherman afterward wrote 
a semi-official note to the President, furnish- 
ing me a copy, and still later a purely official 
one, sent through me, which placed him in his 
true position, and which have not been pub- 
lished, though called for by the House, I take 
the liberty of sending you these letters to 
give you the opportunity of consulting Gen- 
eral Sherman as to what action to take upon 
them. In all matters where I am not person- 
ally interested I would not hesitate to advise 
General Sherman how I would act in his 
place. But in this instance, after the corre- 
spondence, I have had with Mr. Johnson, I 
may not see General Sherman’s interest in the 
same light that others see it, or that I would 
see it in if no such correspondence had oc- 
curred. I am clear in this however: the corre- 
spondence here inclosed to you should not be 
made public except by the President, or with 
the full sanction of General Sherman. Proba- 
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bly the letter on the 31st of January,! marked 
confidential, should not be given out at all. 
Yours truly, U. S. Grant. 


The following letter was addressed to the editor 
of the ‘‘ National Intelligencer ” : 


UNITED STATES SENATE CHAMBER, 
WASHINGTON, February 22, 1868. 

GENTLEMEN: The publication in your paper 
yesterday of General Sherman’s note to the 
President, and its simultaneous transmission 
by telegraph, unaccompanied by subsequent 
letters withheld by the President because they 
were “private,” is so unfair as to justify severe 
censure upon the person who furnished you 
this letter, whoever he may be. Upon its face 
it is an informal, private note dictated by the 
purest motives, a desire to preserve harmony, 
and not intended for publication. How any 
gentlemen receiving such a note could first 
allow vague but false suggestions of its con- 
tents to be given out, and then to print it, 
and withhold other letters because they were 
“ private,” with a view to create the impres- 
sion that General Sherman, in referring to 
“ ulterior measures,” suggested the violent ex- 
pulsion of a high officer from his office, passes 
my comprehension. Still I know that General 
Sherman is so sensitive upon questions of offi- 
cial propriety in ‘publishing papers, that he 
would rather suffer from this false inference 
than correct it by publishing another pri- 
vate note — and as I knew that this letter was 
not the only one written by General Sherman 
to the President about Mr. Stanton, I applied 
to the President for his consent to publish 
subsequent letters. This consent was freely 
given by the President, and I therefore send 
copies to you, and ask their publication. 

These copies are furnished me from official 
sources, for while I knew General Sherman’s 
opinions, yet he did not show me either of 
the letters to the President. During his stay 
here he was nervously anxious to promote har- 
mony,—to avoid strife,—and certainly never 
suggested or countenanced resistance to law, 
or violence in any form. He no doubt left 
Washington with his old repugnance to politics, 
politicians, and newspapers very much in- 
creased by his visit here. JOHN SHERMAN. 


UNITED STATES SENATE CHAMBER, 
Feb. 23, 1868. 

Dear Broruer: I received your letters and 
telegrams, and did not answer because events 
were moving so rapidly that I could say no- 
thing but might be upset before you got the 
letter. — 

Now you can congratulate yourself upon 
being clear of the worst complications we have 

1 See General Sherman’s “ Memoirs.” 
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everhad. Impeachment seems to bea foregone 
conclusion so far as the House of Representa- 
tivesis concerned, based upon the alleged forci- 
ble expulsion of Stanton. No one disputes the 
right of the President to raise a question of law 
upon his right to remove Stanton, but the forci- 
ble removal of a man in office, claiming to be 
in lawfully, is like the forcible ejectment of a 
tenant when his right of possession is in dispute. 
It is a trespass, an assault, a riot, or a crime, 
according to the result of the force. Itisstrange 
the President can contemplate such a thing, 
when Stanton is already stripped of power, and 
the courts are open to the President to try 
his right of removal. The President is acting 
very badly with respect to you. He creates 
the impression that you acted disingenuously 
with him. Hehas published your short, private 
note before you went to Annapolis, and yet 
refuses to publish your formal one subsequently 
sent him, because it was “ private.” The truth 
is he is a slave to his passions and resentments. 
No man can confide in him, and you ought to 
feel happy at your extrication from all near 
connection with him. Grant is anxious 
to have your letters published, since the note 
referred to was published. I will see Grant and 
the President this evening, and if the latter 
freely consents, I will do it informally; but if 
he doubts or hesitates, I will not, without your 
express directions. &n these times of loose con- 
fidence, it is better to submit for a time toa 


wrong construction than to betray confidential 
communications. Grant will unquestionably be 
nominated. Chase acquiesces, and I see no 


reason to doubt his election. Affectionately, 
JoHN SHERMAN. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 25, 1868. 

DeaR BroTtHER: I am in possession of all 
the news up to date, the passage of the im- 
peachment resolution, etc., but I don’t yet 
know if the nomination of T. Ewing, Sr., was 
a real thing, or meant tp compromise a diffi- 
culty. 

The publication of my short note of Jan. 18 
is nothing to me. I have the original draft 
which I sent through Grant’s hands, with his 
indorsement back to me. At the time this note 
must have been given to the reporter the Presi- 
dent had an elaborate letter from me, in which 
I discussed the whole case, and advised against 
the very course he has pursued; but I don’t 
want that letter or any other to be drawn out 
to complicate a case already bad enough. 
You may always safely represent me by saying 
that I will not make upa final opinion till called 
on to act, and I want nothing to do with these 
controversies until the time comes for the actual 
fight, which I hope to God may be avoided. If 
the Democratic party intend to fight on this 
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impeachment, which I believe they do not, you 
may count 200,000 men against you in the 
South. The negroes are no match for them. 
On this question the whites there will be more 
united than on the old issue of union and se- 
cession. I do not think the President should 
be suspended during trial, and if possible the 
Republican party should not vote on all side 
questions as a unit. They should act as judges, 
and not as partizans. The vote in the House, 
being a strictly party vote, looks bad, for it 
augurs a prejudiced jury. Those who adhere 
closest to the law in this crisis are the best 
patriots. While the floating politicians here 
share the excitement at Washington, the people 
generally manifest little interest in the game 
going on at Washington. Affectionately yours, 
W. T. SHERMAN. 


WASHINGTON, March 1, 1868. 

DEAR BROTHER: Your letter of the 25th is 
received. I need not say to you that the new 
events transpiring here are narrowly watched 
by me. So far as I am concerned, I mean to 
give Johnson a fair and impartial trial, and 
to decide nothing until required to do so, and 
after full argument. I regard him as a foolish 
and stubborn man, doing even right things in 
a wrong way, and in a position where the evil 
that he does is immensely increased by his man- 
ner of doing it. He clearly designed to have 
first Grant and then you involved in Lorenzo 
Thomas’s position, and in this he is actuated 
by his resentment against Stanton. How easy 
it would have been if he had followed your 
advice to have made Stanton anxious to resign, 
or, what is worse, to have made his position ridic- 
ulous. By his infernal folly we are drifting into 
turbulent waters. The only way is to keep cool, 
and act conscientiously. I congratulate you 
on your lucky extrication. I do not anticipate 
civil war, for our proceeding is unquestionably 
lawful, and if the judgment is against the Presi- 
dent, his term is just as clearly out as if the 4th 
of March, 1869, was come. The result, if he is 
convicted, would cast the undivided responsi- 
bility of reconstruction upon the Republican 
party, and would unquestionably secure the full 
admission of all the States by July next, and 
avoid the dangerous questions that may other- 
wise arise out of the Southern vote in the Pres- 
idential election. It is now clear that Grant will 
be a candidate, and his election seems quite as 
clear. The action of North Carolina removed 
the last doubt of his nomination. Affectionately 
yours, JoHN SHERMAN. 


St. Louts, March 14, 1868. 
DEAR BROTHER: I don’t know what 
Grant means by his silence in the midst of the 
very great indications of his receiving the no- 
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mination in May. Doubtless he intends to hold 
aloof from the expression of any opinion till the 
actual nomination is made, when if he accepts 
with a strong radical platform I will be surprised. 
My notion is that he thinks that the Demo- 
crats ought not to succeed to power, and that 
he would be willing to stand a sacrifice rather 
than see that result. . . . I notice that your 
Republicans have divided on some of the side 
questions on impeachment, and am glad you 
concede to the President the largest limits in his 
defense that are offered. I don’t see what the 
Republicans can gain by shoving matters to an 
extent that looks like a foregone conclusion. 
No matter what men may think of Mr. John- 
son, his office is one that ought to have a pretty 
wide latitude of opinion. Nevertheless, the trial 
is one that will be closely and sternly criticized 
by all the civilized world. . . . Affectionately 
yours, W. T. SHERMAN. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 24, 1868. 

I have a private letter from Grant as late as 
March 18, but he says not a word of his politi- 
cal intentions. So far as I know, he would yet 
be glad of a change that would enable him to 
remain as now... . 


On June 11 General Sherman writes : 


. . . Of course I have noticed Grant’s ac- 


ceptance. I take it for granted he will be 
elected, and I must come to Washington. I 
shall not, however, commit myself to this pro- 
motion till he is not only elected, but until he 
vacates, and I am appointed and confirmed. 


And in July he writes again: 


Of course Grant will be elected. I have just 
traveled with him for two weeks, and the curi- 
osity to see him exhausted his and my patience. 
He is now cached down at his ranch eleven 
miles below the city. 


In September John Sherman writes from Phila- 
delphia: 


Grant will surely be elected. If not, we will 
have the devil to pay, and will have to fight 
all our old political issues over again. All 
indications are now in favor of the overwhelm- 
ing defeat of Seymour on account of the rebel 
and copperhead stand of the New York con- 
vention. . .. 


And latér he writes from Washington: 
. . . Lresume at once the canvass, and am 


working very hard. The election of Grant 
seems our only salvation from serious trouble. 


LETTERS OF TWO BROTHERS. 


GENERAL GRANT A PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATE. 


JOHN SHERMAN spent the summer of 1868 
working hard in the canvass for the State elec- 
tions in Ohio. He writes on October 14 from 
Mansfield : 


The October election is now over, but I 
do not yet know precise results. I write sup- 
posing that the Republicans have carried 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, and perhaps Indiana. 
Grant is much stronger than our State or 
Congressional ticket, and will get thousands of 
floating Democratic votes. I regard his elec- 
tion as a foregone conclusion. This canvass 
has been very hard upon us, and I will now 
take a rest. If you would like to join me we 
can go to the Lake, and have some fine sport 
hunting and fishing. This relaxation will do 
us both good. . 


And on October 30 General Sherman writes 
from St. Louis assuming that Grant will be 
elected. 


The election! is so near at hand that fur- 
ther speculations are unnecessary. I have 
written to Grant that I can readily adjust my 
interests to his plans; but if he has none 
fixed, I prefer he should go on and exercise 
his office of commander-in-chief till the last 
moment, stepping from one office to the other 
on the 4th of March next, and calling me 
there at the last moment. I have told him I 
don’t want to be in Washington till I can as- 
sume the command, and exercise the positive 
duties of commander-in-chief. . Yours 
affectionately, W. T. SHERMAN. 


AFTER GRANT’S FIRST ELECTION. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., November 23, 1868. 

Dear BROTHER: . . . I know that Grant 
esteems you highly, and will respect anything 
you may ask. He may offer you the Treasury 
Department, but thinknot. Hewill think you 
more valuable in the Senate, as the Governor 
of Ohio and the legislature would fill your 
vacancy with a Democrat. 

Don’t approach Grant in person if you want 
anything. Put it in plain writing so emphatic 
that he will know you are in earnest, and not 
yielding to personal importunity. Affection- 
ately yours, W. T. SHERMAN. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., December 6, 1868. 
Dear BroTHER: . . . I never expected to 
be appointed Secretary of the Treasury, as you 
suggest he might, for if he thought of it, I could 
not accept by reason of the political compli- 
1 The Presidential election. — EDITOR. 
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cation of the Ohio legislature." I would be 
gratified with the offer and opportunity to de- 
cline, but I suppose in this matter he will not 
choose to deal in compliments. . . . Affec- 
tionately, JoHN SHERMAN. 


HEADQUARTERS MILITARY DIVISION OF THE 
MIssourRI, 
Sr. Louis, Mo., December 20, 1868. 

DEAR BROTHER: . . . Grant and I at Chi- 
cago had one or two stolen interviews in which 
he said he would leave me, as I wished, at 
St. Louis till the last minute, viz., March 4, 
and he assured me that he would oppose, if 
it came to him, any change as to the law in 
the matter of the office of general, or the di- 
minution of salary. The only trouble is in my 
successor. Halleck is out of the question; 
Meade comes next on the list, but is not a fa- 
vorite. Sheridan comes next in order, and is 
Grant’s preference, / think. Thomas could not 
be passed over if by the accidents of war Sheri- 
dan had not a/ready got over him. Thomas is 
universally esteemed, but was not made a regu- 
lar major-general till his battle of Nashville, 
whereas Sheridan, at least thirteen years 
younger in service, was made a major-general for 
his Winchester battle the summer previous. So 
I think Sheridan will be chosen by Grant as 
lieutenant-general. Say not a word of this, as 
Grant will not wish to act till the last minute 
of time. ‘ 

We had the most enthusiastic meeting at 
Chicago possible, and on the whole it was the 
best meeting we ever had, or ever will have 
again. All persons, Grant included, volunteered 
the most fulsome eulogies of my short address 
of welcome, which is badly reported in the tele- 
graphic despatches; but it was carefully written 
out, and will be correctly printed when the 
whole proceedings are booked. Yours, 

W. T. SHERMAN. 


GENERAL SHERMAN’S RECEPTION IN THE 
SOUTH. 


Sr. Louis, Feb. 21, 1869. 

DEAR BROTHER: . . . My visit South was 
in every sense agreeable. My old friendsin Alex- 
andria did all they could to make us welcome, 
and I was not allowed to pay a cent on steam- 
boat, at the hotel, oranywhere. I visited several 
plantations, and saw negroes at work for wages, 
and seemingly as free and as conscious of their 
freedom as the blacks of Ohio. Boyd ! was per- 
fectly grateful forthe books you sent him, which 
werein the library and marked with your name. 
I found my own portrait in full uniform in the 

1 Successor to General Sherman as president of 


Louisiana State Military School. . 
2 Former Superintendent. 


main hall, and in the library many books on 
our side of the war. Boyd asked me for army 
and navy registers, coast surveys, and railroad 
surveys, and other national books that I have 
and will send him. Of course they have their 
old prejudices, and labor to prevent their cause 
from sinking into one of pure malignity; but 
as to the future, he promised me to teach his 
pupils to love and honor the whole country. 
He preserves all my old letters, and we looked 
over many, in every one of which I took the 
highest national grounds, and predicted the ruin 
of their country. 

The marble tablet, which was built over the 
main door, on which was cut the inscription, 
“ By the liberality of the General Government, 
The Union— Esto perpetua,” was taken out, 
and was found broken in pieces. I saw the depo- 
sition to that effect in Boyd’s possession, but 
he could not say if Vallas 2 did it of himself, or 
on the order of the board of supervisors. 

You remember attention was called to that 
inscription by my original letter of resignation, 
and it is probable the rebels made Vallas take 
it out. Anyhow, Boyd has ordered an iron cast- 
ing of same size and same inscription, and 
promised me to place it over the door in lieu 
of the marble, too much broken up to be re- 
placed. 

In New Orleans I was cautioned against go- 
ing to Alexandria, which was burned down at 
the time of the Banks expedition; but I never 
received more marked attention by all classes, 
and not a word or look reached me but what 
was most respectful and gratifying. In like 
manner I had the most pressing invitations to 
stop at Jackson and Canton, Mississippi, both 
of which places were destroyed by me. I do 
think some political power might be given to 
the young men who served in the rebel army, 
for they are a better class than the adventurers 
who have gone South purely for office. Affec- 
tionately, W. T. SHERMAN. 


In May, 1869, General Sherman took com- 
mand of the army,succeeding General Grant, and 
moved to Washington. 


WasuinctTon, D. C., September 12, 1869. 
Dear BROTHER: . . . I now do both 
duties, commander-in-chief and Secretary of 
War. The truth is, the offices both united are 
easier of execution than either separate, be- 
cause the statutes do not clearly define the 
spheres of each, and a natural conflict or sus- 
picion arises; united in one person settles all 
disputes. In the present attitude of things it 
would be a good thing to dispense with a Sec- 
retary of War, and unite army and navy in 
one representative in the cabinet, and let the 
internal revenue go into the cabinet. . 
Yours, W. T. SHERMAN. 
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POLITICAL AND MILITARY FRICTION. 


Fort RICHARDSON, TExas, May 18, 1871. 
Dear Broruer: I have been skirting the 
frontier of Texas from San Antonio to this 
place. Now for the first time we meet mails 
coming from the direction of St. Louis, and 
have New York “ Heralds ” of May 1, 2, and 3. 
I see the “ Herald” is out in full blast for me 
as President. You may say for me, and publish 
it too, that in no event and under no circum- 
stances will I ever be a candidate for Presi- 
dent or any other political office ; and I mean 

every word of it. . . . Affectionately, etc., 

W. T. SHERMAN. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., July 8, 1871. 

DEAR BROTHER: I saw General 
Grant when he was here some days ago, and we 
talked about that letter sent him, and my pub- 
lished declination of a nomination by either 
party. I told him plainly that the South would 
go against him e masse, though he counts on 
South Carolina, Louisiana, and Arkansas; but 
I repeated my conviction that all that was vital 
at the South was against him, and that negroes 
were generally quiescent, and could not be re- 
lied on as voters when local questions became 
mixed up with political matters. I think, how- 
ever, he will be renominated and reélected, un- 
less by personally doing small things to alienate 
his party adherence at the North... . 

My office has been by law stripped of all 
the influence and prestige it possessed under 
Grant, and even in matters of discipline and 
army control I am neglected, overlooked, or 
snubbed. I have called General Grant’s at- 
tention to the fact several times, but got no 
satisfactory redress. 

The old regulations of 1853, made by Jeff 
Davis, in hostility to General Scott, are now 
strictly construed and enforced; and in these 
regulations the War Department is everything, 
and the name of general, lieutenant-general, or 
commander-in-chief even, does not appear in 
the book. Consequently orders go to parts of 
the army supposed to be under my command, 
of which I know nothing till I read them in the 
newspapers ; and when I call the attention of 
the Secretary to it he simply refers to some par- 
agraph of the Army Regulations. Some five 
years ago, there was a law to revise these regu- 
lations and to make them conform to the new 
order of things, and to utilize the experiences of 
the war. A board was appointed here in Wash- 
ington, composed of Sherman, Sheridan, and 
Auger, that did so revise them, and they were 
submitted to Congress with the approval of 
General Grant, but no action was taken. But 
now a new board is ordered to prepare an- 
other set, and this board is composed of a 
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set of officers hardly qualified to revise the 
judgment of the former board. I propose 
patiently to await the action of this board, 
though now that war is remote, there is little 
chance of Congress giving the army a thoughtat 
all; and if these new regulations are framed, as 
I suppose, to cripple the power of the General, 
and foster the heads of staff departments, I 
will simply notify the President that I cannot 
undertake to command an army with all its 
staff independent of the commander-in-chief, 
and ask him to allow me quietly to remove to 
St. Louis, to do such special matters as may 
be committed to me by the President, and 
leave the. army to be governed and com- 
manded, as now, by the Secretary of War in 
person, This cannot occur for twelve months. 
I have said nothing of this to anybody, and 
will not do anything hasty or rash; but I do 
think that because some newspapers berate 
Grant about his military surroundings, he feels 
disposed to go to the other extreme... . 
Affectionately, W. T. SHERMAN, 


MANSFIELD, Ou1I0, July 16, 1871. 
DeaR BROTHER: . . . He will be nomi- 
nated and, I hope, elected. So will I; and it is 
better for the country that in our relative po- 
sition we are independent of each other. I 
hope you and he will preserve your ancient 
cordiality ; for though he seems willing to strip 
your office of its power, yet I have no doubt 
he feels as warm an attachment for you as from 
his temperament he can to any one. You have 
been forbearing to him, but lose nothing by it. 
I have seen nothing in the course of the Re- 
publican party unfriendly to you. I know you 
have hosts of friends in our party, who would 
resent any marked injustice to you. . 
Affectionately yours, JoHN SHERMAN. 


GENERAL SHERMAN IN EUROPE, 


PaRIS, FRANCE, July 16, 1872. 
DEAR BROTHER: Of course I have 
watched the progress of political events as they 
appear from this standpoint, and feel amazed 
to see the turn things have taken. Grant, who 
never was a Republican, is your candidate; and 
Greeley, who never was a Democrat, but quite 
the reverse, is the Democratic candidate. I 
infer that Grant will be reélected, though sev- 
eral shrewd judges insist that Greeley will be 
our next President. Choosing between the two 
candidates on national grounds, I surely prefer 
Grant; as to platforms and parties, of course, 
I regard these as mere traps to catch flies, but 
with General Grant as President there will 
likely be more stability and quietude, which 
the country needs. . . . Affectionately yours, 

W. T. SHERMAN. 





IN EXTREMITY. 


MANSFIELD, Onto, Aug. 4, 1872. 

DEAR BROTHER: . . . Just now all inter- 
est is centered upon the Presidential election. 
As you say, the Republicans are running a 
Democrat, and the Democrats a Republican, 
and there is not an essential difference in the 
platform of principle. The chief interest I feel 
in the canvass is the preservation of the Re- 
publican party, which I think essential to secure 
the fair enforcements of the results of the war. 
General Grant has so managed matters as to 
gain the very bitter and active hostility of many 
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ever, be fairly supported by the great mass of 
the Republicans, and I still hope and believe 
will be elected. The defections among Repub- 
licans will be made up of Democrats who will 
not vote for Greeley. 

The whole canvass is so extraordinary that 
no result can be anticipated. You will notice 
that Sumner, Thurman, Banks, and others are 
for Greeley, who is probably the most unfit man 
for President, except Train, that has ever been 
mentioned. I intend to support Grant fairly 
and fully, as best for the country and Repub- 


lican party. . . . Affectionately yours, 


of the leading Republicans, and the personal in- 
JouN SHERMAN. 


difference of most of the residue. He will, how- 


CONSOLATION. 


MY belovéd, sweet each hour I know 
Because it brings me closer unto you! 
Boughs make me blithe, and blades give comfort true. 
When down our sea-worn lanes red leaves drop slow, 
Soon on the stalk will not the green leaf show? 
When blows the crocus as long since it blew, 
Or willows bud by reedy wells we knew — 
As went the old, will not the young year go? 
Ah, once, drew the dark day of parting near! 
Each weather was more bitter than the last, 
And fair or sear an added sorrow bore : 
But now, belovéd, breaks that time of cheer 
When I shall see you, hear you, hold you fast; 
And each is sweeter than the one before. 


Lisette Woodworth Reese. 
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EXTREMITY. 
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OME, science, do thy worst or little best ; 
Come, patient critic, with thy searching doubt 
From scripture wonder pluck the warrant out ; 
And every hope that harbors in the breast 
Be of all right and title dispossessed, 

Till, where heaven was, the dark shall rim about 
A greater darkness, and the fool shall flout 

All thought or dream of the immortal rest. 


But thou, my Shakspere, hast not tasted death : 
God were not good if thou hadst failed to know 
What joy and blessing from thy spirit flow 
For all men drawing glad or painful breath. 
And where thou art all human life must be, 
Heart of thy heart, through all eternity. 
John White Chadwick. 





THE PRINCESS 


RHE reign of Queen Anne is one 
of the most illustrious in English 
history. In literature it has been 
common to call it the Augustan 
age. In politics it has all the in- 
terest of a transition period — 

less agitating, but not less important, than the 
actual era of revolution. In war it proved, with 
the exception of the great European wars of 
the beginning of this century, the most glorious 
for English arms of any period since Henry V. 
set up his rights of conquest over France. Opin- 
ions change as to the advantage of such superi- 
orities, and, still more, as to the glory which 
is purchased by bloodshed; yet, according to 
the received nomenclature, and in the language 
of all ages, the time of Marlborough can be 
characterized only by the word glorious. A 
great general, statesmen of eminence, great 
poets, men of letters of the first distinction — 
these are points in which this period cannot 
easily be excelled. 

But in the midst of its agitations, and of all 
its exuberant life.—the wars abroad, the in- 
trigues at home, the secret correspondences, 
the plots, the breathless hopes and fears,— 
it is half ludicrous, half pathetic, to turn to 
the harmless figure of Queen Anne in the cen- 
ter of the scene —a fat, placid, middle-aged 
woman full of infirmities, with little about her 
of the picturesque yet artificial brightness of 
her time, and no gleam of reflection to answer 
to the wit and genius that have made her 
age illustrious. Anne was one of the sover- 
eigns who may, without too great a strain of 
hyperbole, be allowed to have been beloved 
in her day. She did nothing to repel the pop- 
ular devotion. She was the best of wives, the 
most sadly disappointed of childless mothers. 
She made pecuniary sacrifices to the weal of 
her kingdom such as few kings or queens have 
thought of making. Added to that, she was a 
Stuart, Protestant, and safe, combining all the 
rights of the family with those of orthodoxy 
and constitutionalism, without even so much 
offense as layin aforeign accent. There was in- 
deed nothing foreign about her, a circumstance 
in her favor which she shared with that other 
great English queen regnant who, like her, 
was English on both sides of the lineage. 

All these points made her popular, and, it 
might be permissible to say, beloved. If she 
had been indifferent to her father’s dethrone- 
ment, at least she had not shocked popular 
feeling by any immediate triumph: in succeed- 
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ANNE. 


ing him, as Mary had done; and after grim 
William, with his Dutch accent and likings, her 
mild Anglicism was delightful to the people. 
But the historians have not been kind to 
Anne. They have lavished ill names upon her : 
“ A stupid woman,” “A very weak woman, 
always governed blindly by some female favor- 
ite ”—nobody has a civil word to say for her. 
Yet there is a mixture of the amusing and 
the tragic in the appearance of this passive 
figure seated on high, presiding over all the 
great events of the epoch, with her humble 
feminine history, her long anguish of mother- 
hood, her hopes so often raised and so often 
shattered, her stifled family feeling, her pro- 
found and helpless sense of misfortune. 
There is one high light in the picture, how- 
ever, though only one, and it comes from one 
of the rarest and highest sentiments of human- 
ity —the passion of friendship, of which women 
are popularly supposed to be incapable, but 
which was never exhibited in more complete 
and disinterested form than in the life of this 
poor queen. It is sad that it should have ended 
in disloyalty and estrangement; but, curiously 
enough, it is not the breach of this close union, 
but the union itself, which has exposed Anne 
to the censure and contempt of all her biog- 
raphers and historians. Yet her friend was as 
fitted tocall forth such devotion as ever woman 
was. Seldom has there been a more brilliant 
figure in history than that of the great duchess, 
a woman beloved and hated as few have ever 
been: on one side holding in absolute devo- 
tion to her the greatest hero of the time, and 
on the other rousing to the height of adoration 
the mild and obtuse nature of her mistress; 
keeping her place, on no ground but that of 
her own sense and spirit, amid all intrigues and 
opposition for many of the most remarkable 
years of English history; and defending her- 
self with such fire and eloquence whenattacked, 
that her plea is as interesting and vivid as any 
controversy of to-day. It is impossible to read 
it without taking a side, with more or less ve- 
hemence, in the exciting quarrel. To us the 
unfailing vivacity and spirit of the woman, the 
dauntless stand she makes, her determination 
not to be overcome, make her appearance al- 
ways enlivening. And art could not have de- 
signed a more complete contrast than that of 
the homely figure by her side, with appealing 
eyes fixed upon her, a little bewildered, not 
always quick to understand—a woman born 
for other uses, but exposed all her harmless 
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life to the fierce light that always beats upon a 
throne. 

The tragedy of Anne’s life, unlike that of 
her friend, had no utterance, and there was 
nothing romantic in her appearance or sur- 
roundings to attract the lovers of the pictur- 
esque. Yet in the blank of her humble intellect 
she discharged not amiss the duties that were 
so much too great for her, and if she was dis- 
loyal to her friend in the end, that betrayal 
only adds another touch of pathos to the spec- 
tacle of helplessness and human weakness. It 
is only the favored few of mankind who are 
wiser aad better, not feebler and less noble, as 
life draws toward its end. 

Like Elizabeth, Anne was the daughter of 
asubject. Hermother, Anne Hyde, the daugh- 
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ter of the great Clarendon, though naturally 
subjected to the hot criticism of the moment, on 
account of that virtue which refused anything 
less from her prince than the position of wife, 
was not a woman of much individual character, 
nor did she live long enough to influence much 
the training of her daughters. There was an in- 
terval of three years in age between Mary and 
Anne. The elder was like the Stuarts, with 
something of their natural grace of manner; 
the younger was a fair English child, rosy and 
plump and blooming: in later life they became 
more like each other. But the chief thing they 
inherited from their mother was what is called 
in fine language “a tendency to embonpoint,” 
with, it is said, a love of good eating which 
encouraged the peculiarity. 

















The religious training of the princesses is the 
first thing we hear of. They were put under 
the charge of a most orthodox tutor, Comp- 
ton, Bishop of London, with much haste and 
ostentation, their uncle, Charles II., probably 
feeling with his usual cynicism that the sop of 
two extra-Protestant princesses would please 
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Villiers, who had a number of daughters of 
her own, one of whom, Elizabeth, went with 
Mary to Holland, and was, in some respects, 
her evil genius. We have, unfortunately, no 
court chronicle to throw any light upon the 
lively scene at Richmond, where this little bevy 
of girls grew up together, conning their divin- 
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the people, and that the souls of a couple of 
girls could not be of much importance one way 
or another. How they fared in respect to the 
other features of education is not recorded. 
Lord Dartmouth, in his notes on Bishop Bur- 
net’s history, informs us that King Charles II., 
struck by the melodious voice of the little Prin- 
cess Anne, had her trained in elocution by Mrs. 
Barry, an actress: an early recognition of what 
continued to be one of her most conspicuous 
gifts during the whole of her life. Theresidence 
of the girls was chiefly at Richmond, where 
they were under the charge of Lady Frances 





ity, whatever other lessons might be neglected, 
taking the air upon the river in their barges, 
following the hounds in the colder season— 
for this robust exercise seems to have been part 
of their training. When their youthful seclusion 
was broken by such a great event as the court 
mask, in which they played their little parts,— 
Mrs. Blogge, the saintly beauty, John Evelyn’s 
friend, Godolphin’s wife, acting the chief char- 
acter, in a blaze of diamonds,—or by that state 
visit to the city when King Charles in all his 
glory took the girls, his heirs, with him, no 
doubt the old withdrawing-rooms and galle- 
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ries of Richmond rang with the story for weeks 
after. Princess Mary, her mind perhaps begin- 
ing to own a little agitation as to royal suitors, 
would have other distractions; but as to the 
Princess Anne, it soon came to be her chief 
holiday when the young Duchess of York, her 
stepmother, came from townin herchariot, or by 
water in a great gilded barge breasting up the 
stream, to pay the young ladies a visit. For in 
the train of that princess was the young maid 
of honor, a delightful, brilliant espzég/e, full of 
spirit and wilfulness, who bore the undistin- 
guished name of Sarah Jennings, and brought 
with her such life and stir and movement as 
dispersed the dullness wherever she went. 
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There is no such love as a young girl’s ador- 
ation for a beautiful young woman, a little older 
than herself, whom she can admire, and imitate, 
and cling to, and dream of with visionary pas- 
sion. This wasthe kind of sentiment with which 
the little princess regarded the bright and ani- 
mated creature in her young stepmother’s train. 
Mary of Modena was herself only a few years 
older than her stepchildren. They were all 
young together, accustomed to the perpetual 
gaiety of the court of Charles II., though, let 
us hope, kept apart from its license; and no 
shadow of fate seems to have fallen upon the 
group of girlsin these early peaceful days. Anne, 
in particular, would seem to have been left to 
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hang upon the arm and bask in the smiles of 
her stepmother’s young lady-in-waiting, at her 
pleasure, with many a laugh at the premature 
favoritism. “ We had used to play together when 
she was a child,” said the great duchess long 
after. “She even then expressed a particular 
fondness for me; this inclination increased with 
our years. I wasoften at court, and the princess 
always distinguished me bythe pleasure she took 
to honor me preferably to others with her con- 
versation and confidence. In all her parties for 
amusement, I was sure by herchoice to beone.” 

Mistress Sarah was one of the actors in the 
mask above referred to. She was in the most 
intimate circle of the Duke of York’s house- 
hold, closely linked to all its members in that 
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relationship, almost as close as kindred, which 
binds a court together. And no doubt it added 
to her attractions that she had already a ro- 
mantic love-story, and, at a time when matches 
were everywhere arranged by parents, as at 
present in Continental countries, made a secret 
marriage, under the most romantic circum- 
stances, with a young hero already a soldier 
of distinction. He was not an irreproachable 
hero. Court scandal had not spared him. He 
was said to have founded his fortune upon the 
bounty of one of the shameless women of 
Charles’s court. But the imagination of the 
period was not over-delicate, and probably, had 
he not become so great a man, and acquired 
sO many enemies, we should have heard little 
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of John Churchill’s early vices. He was 
attached to the Duke of York’s service, as 
Sarah Jennings was to that of the Duchess, 
He had served abroad with distinction. In 
1672, when France and England for once 
in a way were allies against Holland, he had 
served under the great Turenne, who called 
him “my handsome Englishman,” and 
vaunted his gallantry. He was only twenty- 
two when he thus gave proofs of his future 
greatness. When, after various other ex- 
ploits, he returned and resumed his court 
service, the brilliant maid of honor whom the 
little princess adored attained a completedo- 
minion over the spirit of the young soldier. 
There were difficulties about the marriage, 
for he had no fortune, and his provident 
parents had secured an heiress for him. 
But it was at length accomplished, and so 
secretly that even the bride was never quite 
certain of the date, in the presence and 
with the favor of Mary of Modena herself. 

When the Princess Mary married, and 
went to Holland with her husband, the po- 
sition of her sister at home became a more 
important one. Anne was not without some 
experience of travel, and had those educa- 
tional advantages which the sight of foreign 
countries is said to bring. She went to 
The Hague to visit her sister. She accom- 
panied her father, sturdy little Protestant as 
she was, when he was in disgrace for his re- 
ligious views, and spent some time in Brus- 
sels, from which place she wrote to one of 
the ladies of the court a letter which has 
been preserved,— with just as much and 
as little reason as any other letter of a 
fifteen-year-old girl with her eyes about her, 
at a distance of two hundred years,—in 
which the young lady describes a ball she 
had seen, herself incognita, at which some 
gentlemen “danced extreamly well” —“as 
well if not better than the Duke of Mon- 
mouth or Sir E. Villiers— which I think is 
very extrordinary,” says the girl, no doubt 
sincerely believing that the best of all things 
was to be found at home. 

After these unusual dissipations, Anne 
remained in the shade until she married, in 
1683, George, Prince of Denmark, a per- 
fectly inoffensive and insignificant person, to 
whom she gave, during the rest of her life, 
a faithful, humdrum, but unbroken attach- 
ment, such as shows to little advantage in 
print, but makes the happiness of many a 
home. This marriage was another sacrifice 
to the Protestantism of England, and from 
that point of view pleased the people much. 
King Charles, glad to satisfy the country by 
any act which cost him nothing, thought 
it “ very convenient and suitable.” James, 
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unwilling but powerless, grumbled to him- 
self that “he had little encouragement in the 
conduct of the Prince of Orange to marry 
another daughter in the same interest,” but 
made no effort against it. The prince himself 
produced no very great impression one way or 
another, as indeed he was little fitted to do. 
“He has the Danish countenance, blonde,” 
says Evelyn in his diary; “of few words; 
spoke French but ill; seemed somewhat heavy, 
but is reported to be valiant.” He had never 
any occasion to show his valor during his long 
residence in England, but there was no harm 
in the dull George, and Anne does not seem 
ever to have been dissatisfied with her heavy, 
honest goodman. 


RE-DRAWN By DO. B. KEELER. 


must have kept the household lively, and have 
brightened the dull days and tedious waitings 
of maternity, into which Anne was immediately 
plunged, drawing a laugh even from. stupid 
George in the chimney-corner. 

And though the remarks might be too broad 
for modern liking, and the fun somewhat un- 
savory, we cannot but think that amidst the 
noisy and picturesque life, full of corruption, 
yet so gay and sparkling to the spectator, of 
that wild Restoration era, this little household 
of the Cockpit is not without its claims upon 
our attention. There was not in all Charles’s 
court so splendid a couple as the young 
Churchills; he, already one of the most dis- 
tinguished soldiers of the age, she a beautiful 
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Marriage had the advantage of giving her a 
household and court of her own, and enabled 
her at once to secure for herself the companion- 
ship of her always beloved friend. 

The prince was dull, the princess had not 
many resources. Theysettled down in homely 
virtue, close to the court with all its scandals 
and gaieties. The Cockpit, which was Anne’s 
residence, had been built as a royal playhouse, 
first for the sport indicated by its name, then 
forthe more refined amusements of the theater, 
but afterward had been turned into a private 
residence, and bought by Charles II. for his 
niece on her marriage. It formed part of the 
old palace of Whitehall, and must have been 
within sight and sound of the constant gaieties 
going on in that lawless household, in the best 
of which the princess and her attendant would 
have their natural share. No doubt to hear 
Lady Churchill’s lively, satirical remarks upon 
all this, and the flow of her brilliant malice, 


young woman overflowing with wit and energy. 
And Princess Anne was very young; in full pos- 
session of that deauté de diable, which so long 
as it lasts has its own charm—the beauty of 
color and freshness and youthful contour. She 
had a beautiful voice, the prettiest hands, and 
the most affectionate heart. If she were not 
clever, that matters but little to a girl of twenty, 
taught by love to be receptive, and called upon 
for no effort of genius. Honest George behind 
backs was not much more than a piece of still 
life, but an inoffensive and amiable one, taking 
nothing upon himself. If there was calculation 
in the steadfastness with which the abler pair 
possessed themselves of the confidence, and 
held fast to the service, of their royal friends, it 
would be hard to assert that there was not some 
affection too, at least on the part of Sarah, who 
had known every thought of her little princess’s 
heart since she was a child, and could not but 
be flattered and pleased by the love showered 
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upon her. At all events, in Anne there was no 
unworthy sentiment; everything about her ap- 
peals to our tenderness. The impetuosity of 
her affection,—her rush, so to speak, into the 
arms of her friend,— her pretty, youthful senti- 
ment, so fresh and natural, her humility and 
simplicity —all are pleasant to contemplate. 
Little more than a year after her marriage, after 
the closer union had begun, she writes thus: 


If you will let me have the satisfaction of hear- 
ing from you again before I see you, let me beg 
of you not to call me ‘“‘ your highness” at every 
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word, but to be as free with me as one friend ought 
to be with another. And you can never give me 
any greater proof of your friendship than in telling 
me your mind freely in all things, which I do beg 
of you to do: and if it ever were in my power to 
serve you, nobody would be more ready than 
myself—I am all impatience for Wednesday: 
till then farewell. 


Upon this there ensued a little sentimental 
bargain between the two young women. It 
was not according to the manners of the time 
that they should call each other Anne and 
Sarah, and the fashion of the Aramintas and 
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Dorindas had not yet arrived from Paris. 
They managed the transformation necessary in 
a curiously matter-of-fact and English way: 


She grew uneasy to be treated by me with the 
form and ceremony due to her rank; nor could 
she bear from me the sound of words which im- 
plied in them distance and superiority. It was 
this turn of mind which made her one day pro- 
pose to me that whenever | should happen to be 
absent from her we might in all our letters write 
ourselves by feigned names, such as would import 
nothing of distinction of rank between us. Mor- 
ley and Freeman were the names her fancy hit 
upon —and she left me to choose by which of 
them I should be called. My frank, open temper 
led me naturally to pitch upon Freeman, and so 
the princess took the other; and from this time 
Mrs. Morley and Mrs. Freeman began toconverse 
as equals, made so by affection and friendship. 


Very likely these were the names in some 
young-lady book which had been in the prin- 
cess’s childish library,—something a generation 
before the “ Spectator,” —in which rural vir- 
tues and the claims of friendship were the 
chief subjects. Historians have not been able 
to contain themselves for angry ridicule of this 
little friendly treaty. To us it seems a pretty 
incident. The princess was twenty, the bed- 
chamber woman twenty-four. To their own 
consciousness their friendly traffic had not at- 
tained the importance of a historical fact. 

The locality in which the royal houses in 
London stood was very different then from its 
appearance now. Whitehall at present is a 
great thoroughfare, full of life and movement, 
with only one remnant of the old palace— once 
the Banqueting-Hall, where the window from 
which Charles I. is supposed to have passed 
to the scaffold is pointed out to strangers — 
still presenting a bit of gloomy, stately front to 
the street. 

St. James’s Park opposite is screened off and 
separated now by the Horse Guards and other 
public buildings, a long and heavy line which 
forms one side of the way. But in those days 
there were neither public buildings nor busy 
streets. The palace, straggling and irregular, 
with walls and roofs on many different levels, 
stood like a sort of royal village between the 
river and the park; with the turrets of St. 
James twinkling in the distance, in the sun- 
shine, over the trees of the Mall, where King 
Charles with all his dogs and gentlemen would 
go forth daily for his saunter or his game. The 
Cockpit was one of the outlying portions of 
— being situated upon the edge of the 
park. 

Anne had been married only two years when 
King Charles died. Then the aspect of affairs 
changed. The mass in the private chapel, and 
the presence here and there of somebody who 
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looked like a priest, at once started into promi- 
nence, and began toalarm the gazers more than 
the dissolute amusements of the court had ever 
done. James was not virtuous any more than 
his brother, but his immoralities were not his 
chief characteristics. He was a more dangerous 
king than Charles, who was merely selfish, dis- 
solute, and pleasure-loving. James was more: 
he was a bigoted Roman Catholic, eager to 
raise his faith to its old supremacy; and the 
mere thought that the door which had been so 
bolted and barred against popery was now set 
open filled all England with the wildest panic. 
Men saw the dungeons of the Inquisition, the 
fires of Smithfield, before them as soon as the 
proscribed priest was readmitted, and mass 
once more openly said at an unconcealed altar. 
The terror, the unanimity, are things to won- 
der at. Sancroft and his bishops were not con- 
stitutionalists. The personal rule of the king 
had nothing in it that alarmed them; but the 
idea of the reintroduction of popery awoke 
such a panic in their bosoms as drove them, 
in spite of their own tenets, into resistance, 
and, for the first time absolutely unanimous, 
England was at their back. When we take 
history piecemeal, and read it through the in- 
dividual lives of the chief actors, we perceive 
with the strangest sensations of surprise that 
at this great crisis not one of the leaders of 
the nation was sure what he wanted or what 
he feared, or was even entirely sincere in his 
adherence to one party against another. They 
were the courtiers of James, and invited Wil- 
liam; they were William’s ministers, and kept 
up a correspondence with James. The best 
of them was not without a treacherous side. 
Yet while almost every individual of note was 
subject to this strange uncertainty, this con- 
fused and troubled vacillation, there was such 
a sweep of national conviction, so strong a 
current of the general will, that the supposed 
leaders of opinion were carried away by it, and 
were compelled to assume and act upon a con- 
viction which was England’s, but which indi- 
vidually they did not possess. Scarcely one 
of these men was whole-hearted, or had any 
determined principle in the matter. But in the 
mass of the nation behind them was a force 
of conviction, of panic, of determination, that 
carried them off their feet. The chief names 
of England appear little more than straws 
upon the current, indicating its course, but 
forced along by its fierce sweep and impetus, 
and not by any impulse of their own. 

The Princess Anne occupied a very different 
position from that of these bewildered states- 
men. She had been brought up in the strictest 
sect of her religion, Protestant almost more than 
Christian, a churchwoman above all. Though 
her mother had been a Roman Catholic, and 
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her father was one, and though many of her 
relations belonged to the old Church, Anne was 
a Protestant of the most unyielding kind. “ At- 
tempts,” Lady Marlborough tells us, “ were 
made to draw his daughter into his designs. 
The king, indeed, used no harshness with her ; 
he only discovered his wishes by putting into 
her hands some books and papers which he 
hoped might induce her to a change of religion, 
and had she had any inclination that way, the 
chaplains about were such divines as could have 
said but little in defense of their own religion, 
or to secure her against the pretenses of popery, 
recommended to her by a father and a king.” 
But Anne required no persuasion to increase 
her fear of popery, and her narrow devotion 
to the Church outside of which she knew of no 
salvation. Both of James’s daughters, indeed, 
feared popery more than they loved their fa- 
ther. There seems not the slightest reason to 
suppose that Anne was insincere in her anxiety 
for the Church, or that the panic which she 
shared with the whole country was affected or 
unreal, It is impossible that she could expect 
her own position to be improved by the sub- 
stitution of her sister and her sister’s husband 
for her father, who had always been kind to her. 
The Churchills, whose church principles were 
not perhaps so undeniable, and whose regard 
for their own interest was great, are more dif- 
ficult to divine ; and yet it appears an unneces- 
sary thing to refer their action to unworthy 
motives. It is asserted by some that they had 
some visionary plan, after they had overturned 
the existing economy by the help of William, 
of bringing in their princess by a side wind, and 
of reigning through her over the startled and 
subjugated nation. But granting that such a 
scheme might have been conceived in the fer- 
tile and restless brain of a young and sanguine 
woman, it seems impossible to imagine that 
Churchill, a man of some experience in the 
world, and with some knowledge of William, 
could even for a moment have believed that the 
grave and ambitious prince who was so near 
the throne could have been persuaded or forced 
to waive his wife’s claims, as well as those still 
more imperative ones which his position of 
deliverer gave him, in order to advance the for- 
tunes of any one else, least of all of the sister- 
in-law whom he despised. 

It is unnecessary here to enter into the his- 
tory of what is called the Great Revolution. 
It is the modern turning-point of English his- 
tory, and no doubt is one of the reasons why 
we have been exempted in later days from the 
agitations of those desperate and bloody revo- 
lutions which have shaken all neighboring na- 
tions. Glorious and happy, however, scarcely 
seem to be fit words to describe this extraor- 
dinary event. A more painful era does not 
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exist in history. There is scarcely an individual 
in the front of affairs who was not guilty of 
treachery at onetime oranother. They betrayed 
one another on every hand; they were per- 
plexed, uncertain, full of continual alarms. The 
king who went away was a gloomy bigot; the 
king who came was a cold and melancholy 
alien. Enthusiasm there was none, nor even 
conviction, except of the necessity of doing 
something to effect a wide-reaching and unde- 
niable change. 

The part which the ladies at the Cockpit 
played brings the hurry and excitement of the 
movement to a crisis. Both in their way were 
anxious for their respective husbands, absent 
in the suite of James, and still in his power. 
When the report came that Lord Feversham 
had begged of James “on his knees two hours” 
to order the arrest of Churchill, Mrs. Freeman 
must have needed all her courage; while the 
faithful Morley wept, yet tried to emulate the 
braver woman, wondering in her excitement 
what her own heavy prince was doing, and 
eager for William’s advance, which, somehow 
or other, was to bring peace and quiet. Her 
heavy prince meanwhile was moving about 
with the perplexed and unhappy king, uttering 
out of his blond mustache, with an atrocious 
accent, his dull wonder, “ Est-il possible?” as 
every new desertion was announced, till, mount- 
ing heavily one evening after dinner, warmed 
and encouraged by a good deal of King James’s 
wine, and riding through the cold and dark, 
he in his turn deserted too. When this event 
happened, the excitement at the Cockpit was 
overwhelming. The princess was “in a great 
fright.” “‘Shesent forme,” says Lady Churchill, 
“told me her distress, and declared that rather 
than see her father she would jump out of a 
window.” King James was coming back to 
London, sad and wroth, and perhaps the rumor 
that he would have her arrested lent additional 
terrors to the idea of encountering his angry 
countenance. Lady Churchill went immedi- 
ately to Bishop Compton, the princess’s early 
tutor and confidential adviser, and instant 
means were taken to secure her flight. That 
very night, after her attendants were in bed, 
Anne rose in the dark, and with her beloved 
Sarah’s arm and support, stole down the back 
stairs to where the bishop in a hackney-coach 
was waiting for her. Other princesses in sim- 
ilar situations have owned to a thrill of plea- 
sure in such an adventure. No doubt at least 
she breathed the freer when she was out of 
the palace where King James with his dark 
countenance might have come any day to de- 
mand from her an account of her husband’s 
behavior, or to upbraid her with her own want 
of affection. Anyhow, the sweep of the current 
had now reached her tremulous feet, and she, 
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like many stronger persons, had no power to 
resist it. 

Anne’s position was very much changed by 
the Revolution. If any ambitious hopes had 
been entertained or plans formed by her house- 
hold, they were speedily and very completely 
brought to an end. The dull royal pair, with 
their two brilliant guides and counselors, now 
found themselves confronted by another couple 
of very different mark —the serious, somewhat 
gloomy, determined, and _ self-concentrated 
Dutchman, and the new Queen Mary, a per- 
son far more attractive and imposing than Anne, 
two people full of character and power. Even 
Churchill and Sarah were thrown into the 
shade— much more good Anne and George ; 
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and it is evident there was no love lost between 
the heads of the two parties. The Churchills, 
however, served the new sovereigns signally by 
persuading the princess to yield her own nights, 
and to consent to the conjoint reign, and to Wil- 
liam’s life sovereignty—no small concession 
on the part of the next heir, and one which 
only the passive character of Anne could have 
made to appear insignificant. But this sacrifice 
was no sooner accomplished than there com- 
menced a petty war between Whitehall and 
the Cockpit, in which perhaps Mary and Lady 
Churchill (now Marlborough) were the chief 
combatants, but which henceforth, until her 
sister’s death, became the principal feature in 
Anne’s life. If her friend was to blame for em- 
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broiling Anne with the queen, it can scarcely 
be believed that the princess’s case would have 
been more satisfactory had she been left in her 
helplessness to the tender mercies of William, 
and entirely dependent upon his kindness, 
which must have happened had there been no 
bold and strong adviser in the matter. There 
was no generosity in the treatment which Anne 
received from the royal pair. She had made 
a sacrifice to the security of their throne which 
deserved some grace in return. But her inno- 
cent fancy for the palace at Richmond, where 
the sisters had been brought up together, was 
not indulged, nor could there be much excuse, 
even if she were in the wrong, for the squab- 
blings about her lodging at Whitehall. But she 
cannot be said to have been in the wrong in 
the next question which occurred, which was 
the settlement of her own income. This she 
had previously drawn from her father, accord- 
ing to the existing custom in the royal family, 
and James had always been liberal and kind to 
her. But it wasa different thing to depend upon 
the somewhat grudging hand of an economical 
brother-in-law, who had a, number of foreign 
dependents to provide for, and a great deal to 
do with the money granted to him. Parlia- 
ment finally voted Anne a revenue of fifty thou- 
sand pounds a year, as a sort of compromise be- 
tween the thirty thousand pounds which King 
William grudged her, and the unreasonably 
large sum which some of her supporters hoped 
to obtain; but the king and queen never for- 
gave her, and still less her advisers, for what 
they chose to consider a want of confidence in 
themselves. 

It is scarcely possible to believe that Mary, 
a queen who was not without some of the ab- 
solutism of the Stuart mind, should have failed 
to feel a certain exasperation with the bold 
woman who thus upheld her sister’s little sep- 
arate court and interest, and was neither to be 
flattered nor frightened into subservience. And 
very likely this little separate court was a thorn 
in the side of the royal pair, keeping constant 
watch upon all their actions, maintaining a 
perpetual criticism. What the precise occur- 
rence was which brought about the final ex- 
plosion is not known, but one day, after a 
stormy scene in which the queen had in vain 
demanded from her sister the dismissal of Lady 
Marlborough, an event occurred which took 
away everybody’s breath. 

This was the sudden dismissal of Lord Marl- 
borough from all his offices, without reason 
assigned, at least so far as the public knew. 
He was lieutenant-general of the army, and 
he was a gentleman of the king’s bed-cham- 
ber. Up to this time there had been nothing 
to find fault with in his conduct. William 
was too good a soldier himself not to appre- 
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ciate Marlborough’s military talents, and he 
had behaved, if not with any enthusiasm for 
the new order of affairs, with good taste at 
least in very difficult circumstances. In short, 
his public aspect up to this time would seem 
on the face of it to have been irreproachable. 
This being the case, his sudden dismissal from 
court filled his friends with astonishment and 
dismay ; nobody understood its why or where- 
fore. “ An incident happened which I unwil- 
lingly mention,” says Bishop Burnet, “‘ because 
it cannot be told without some reflection on 
the memory of the queen, whom I always hon- 
ored beyond all the persons whom I have ever 
known.” It was reported to be Marlborough’s 
intention to move in the House of Lords an 
address to William, requesting him to dismiss 
the foreign servants who surrounded him, and 
of whom the English were bitterly jealous. 
Such a scheme of reprisals would have had a 
certain humor in its summary reversal of the 
position, and no doubt Sarah herself must 
have had some hand in its construction if it 
ever existed. William was as little likely to 
give up Bentinck and Keppel as Anne was to 
sacrifice the friends whom she loved, and a 
breach between the parliament and the king 
would have been, it was hoped, the natural 
result—to be followed by a coup d’état in 
which James might be replaced under strin- 
gent conditions upon the throne. 

Whether, however, this supposed proposal 
was or was not the reason of Marlborough’s 
dismissal, it is clear enough that he had re- 
sumed a secret correspondence with the ban- 
ished king at Saint-Germain, whom not very 
long before he had deserted. But so had most 
of the statesmen who surrounded William, 
even the admiral in whose hands the English 
reputation at sea was soon to be placed. The 
sins of the others were winked at, while Marl- 
borough was thus made an example of; per- 
haps because he was the most dangerous, per- 
haps because he had involved the princess in 
his treachery, persuading her to send a letter 
and to make affectionate overtures to her father. 
It is possible that it was this very letter which 
Burnet says was intercepted; inclosed, most 
likely, in one from Marlborough more distinct 
in its offers. Here is Anne’s simple perfor- 
mance, a thing not likely to do either harm 
or good: 


I have been very desirous of some safe oppor- 
tunity to make you a sincere and humble offer of 
my duty and submission, and to beg you will be 
assured that I am both truly concerned for the 
misfortunes of your condition, and sensible as | 
ought to be of my own unhappiness: as to what 
you may think I have contributed to it, if wishes 
could recall what is past, I had long since re- 
deemed my fault. I am sensible that it would 
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have been a great relief to me if I could have 
found means to have acquainted you earlier with 
my repentant thoughts, but I hope they may find 
the advantage of coming late — of being less sus- 
pected of insincerity than perhaps they would 
have been at any time before. It will be a great 
addition to the ease I propose to my own mind 
by this plain confession if I am so happy as to find 
that it brings any real satisfaction to yours, and 
that you are as indulgent and easy to receive my 
humble submissions as I am to make them in a 
free disinterested acknowledgment of my fault, for 
no other end but to deserve and receive your 
pardon. 


These involved and halting sentences by 
themselves could afford but little satisfaction to 
the anxious banished court at Saint-Germain. 
To say so much yet to say so little, though 
easy to a confused intelligence not knowing 
very well what it meant, is a thing which would 
have taxed the powers of the most astute con- 
spirators. But there could be little doubt that a 
penitent princess thus ready to implore her 
father’s pardon would be a powerful auxiliary, 
with the country just then in the stage of nat- 
ural disappointment which is prone to follow 
a great crisis, and that Marlborough was doubly 
dangerous with such a card in his hands to 
play. 

A little pause occurred after his dismissal. 
The court by this time had gone to Kensing- 


ton, out of sight and hearing of the Cockpit, 
Whitehall having been burned in the previous 


year. The princess continued, no doubt in no 
very friendly mood, to take her way to the 
suburban palace in the evenings and to make 
one at her sister’s game of basset, showing, by 
her abstraction and the traces of tears about her 
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eyes, her state of depression yet revolt. But 
about three weeks after that great event some- 
thing suggested to Lady Marlborough the idea 
of accompanying her princess to the royal pres- 
ence. It was strictly within her right to do so, 
in attendance on her mistress, and perhaps it 
was considered in the family council at the 
Cockpit that the existing state of affairs could 
not go on, and that it was best to end it one 
way or another. One can imagine the stir in 
the antechambers, the suppressed excitement 
in the drawing-room, when the princess, less 
subdued than for some weeks past, her eyes no 
longer red, nor the corners of her mouth droop- 
ing, came suddenly in out of the night, with 
the well-known buoyant figure after her, proud 
head erect and eyes aflame, her mistress’s train 
upon her arm, but the air of a triumphant queen 
on her countenance. There would be a pause 
of consternation, and for a moment it would 
seem as if Mary, thus defied, must burst forth 
in wrath upon the culprit. What glances must 
have passed between the court ladies behind 
their fans! what whispers in the corners! The 
queen in the midst, pale with anger, restraining 
herself with difficulty; the princess, perhaps, 
beginning to quake; but Sarah, undaunted, 
knowing no reason why she should not be there, 
“since to attend the princess was only paying 
her duty where it was owing.” 

But next morning brought, as they must 
have foreseen, a royal missive meant to carry 
dismay and terror, in which Mary commanded 
her sister to dismiss her friend and make instant 
submission. “I tell you plainly Lady Marl- 
borough must not continue with you in the 
circumstances in which her lord is,” the queen 
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wrote; “never anybody was suffered to live 
at court in my Lord Marlborough’s circum- 
stances,” 

Thus the situation was brought to a climax. 
It was not to be expected, however, that 
Anne would submit to a mandate which in 
reality would have taken from her all power 
to choose her own friends; and her affections 
were so firmly fixed upon her beloved com- 
panion that it-is evident that life without Sarah 
would have been a blank to her. She answered 
in a letter studiously compiled in defense both 
of herself and her retainer, entreating her sister 
to “recall your severe command,” and declar- 
ing that there is no misery “that I cannot 
readily resolve to suffer rather than the thought 
of parting with her.” But things had gone too 
far to be stopped by any such appeal. The 


letter was answered by the Lord Chamberlain 
in person with a message forbidding Lady 
Marlborough to continue at the Cockpit. The 
princess’s spirit was roused. She wrote to her 
sister that she herself would be “obliged to re- 
tire,” since such were the terms of her continu- 
ance, and sent immediately to the Duke of 
Somerset to ask for a lease of Sion House. It 
is said that William so far interfered in the 
squabble, in which, indeed, he had been influen- 
tial all along, as to ask the duke to refuse this 
trifling favor. But of all English noble houses 
the proud Somersets were the last to be dic- 
tated to, and Anne established herself trium- 
phantly in her banishment on the banks of the 
Thames with her favorite at her side. 

A child was born a little later, and the queen 
paid Anne an angry visit of ceremony a day 
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or two after the event, saying nothing to her 
but on the vexed subject. “I have made the 
first step by coming to you,” Mary said, ap- 
proaching the bed where the poor princess lay 
sad and suffering, for her baby had died soon 
after its birth, “and I now expect you should 
make the next by removing Lady Marl- 
borough.” The princess, “trembling, and as 
white as her sheet,” stammered forth her plain- 
tive protest that this was the only thing in 
which she had disobliged her sister, and that 
“it was unreasonable to ask it of her,” where- 
upon Mary, without another word, left the room 
and the house. It was the last time they ever 
met, unlikely as such a thing seemed. Anne 
made various overtures of reconciliation, but, 
as unconditional obedience was promised in 
none, Mary’s heart was not softened. The only 
justification that can be offered for the queen’s 
behavior was that the sisters had been long 
separated, and had little but the formal tie of 
relationship to bind them to each other. Anne 
was only a child when Mary left England; 
both were married and surrounded by other 
affections when they met again. They had so 
much natural resemblance, that each seems 
to have been capable of but one passion. It 
was Mary’s good fortune to love her hus- 
band with all her heart, but to all appear- 
ance no one else. She had not a friend among 
all the ladies who had shared her life for 
years; no intimate or companion who could 
give her any solace when he was absent. All 
this explains to a certain extent her coldness 
to Anne, but it does not excuse the paltry and 
cruel persecution to which the younger sister 
was henceforward exposed. Every honor that 
belonged to her rank was taken from her, from 
the sentry at her door to the text upon her 
cushion at church. She was allowed no guard; 
when she wentinto the country the rural mayors 
were forbidden to present addresses to her, and 
to pay the usual honors which mayors delight 
torender. The great court-ladies were given to 
understand that whoever visited her would not 
be received by the queen. A more irritating 
and miserable persecution could not be, nor 
one more lowering to the character of the chief 
performer in it. 

Anne was only recovering from the illness 
that followed her confinement, and with which 
her sister’s angry visit was supposed to have 
something to do, when another blow fell upon 
the band of friends. Marlborough was suddenly 
arrested, and sent to the Tower. There was rea- 
son enough perhaps for his previous disgrace 
in the secret relations with Saint-Germain 
which he was known to have resumed; but the 
charge afterward made was a purely fictitious 
one, and he and the other great personages 
involved had little difficulty in proving their 
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innocence. The correspondence which took 
place while Lady Marlborough was in town 
with her husband on this occasion reveals Anne 
very clearly in her affectionate simplicity. 


I hear Lord Marlborough is sent to the tower: 
and though I am certain they have nothing against 
him, and expected by your letter it would be so, 
yet I was struck when I was told it; for methinks 
it is a dismal thing to have one’s friends sent 
to that place. I have a thousand melancholy 
thoughts, and cannot help fearing they hinder 
you from coming to me: though how they can 


-do that without making you a prisoner, I cannot 


imagine. I am just told by pretty good hands 
that as soon as the wind turns westerly there will 
be a guard set upon the prince and me. If you 
hear there is any such thing designed, and that 
’t is easy to you, pray let me see you before the 
wind changes: for afterward one does not know 
whether they will let one have opportunities of 
speaking to one another. But let them do what 
they please, nothing shall ever vex me, so I can 
have the satisfaction of seeing dear Mrs. Free- 
man ; and I swear I would live on bread and water 
between four walls with her without repining ; for 
so long as you continue kind, nothing can ever 
be a real mortification to your faithful Mrs. Mor- 
ley, who wishes she may never enjoy a moment’s 
happiness in this world or the next if ever she 
proves false to you. 


Whether the wind proving “ westerly” was 
a phrase understood between the correspon- 
dents, or if it had anything to do with the event 
of the impending battle on which the fate of 
England was hanging, it is difficult to tell. If 
it was used in the latter sense, the victorious 
battle of La Hogue, by which all recent dis- 
comfitures were redeemed, soon restored the 
government to calm and the consciousness of 
triumph, and made conspiracy comparatively 
insignificant. Before this great deliverance was 
known, Anne had written a submissive letter 
to her sister, informing her that she had now 
recovered her strength “well enough to go 
abroad,” and asking leave to pay her respects 
to the queen; to which Mary returned a stern 
answer, declaring that such civilities were un- 
necessary so long as her sister declined to do 
the thing required of her. Anne sent a copy 
of this letter to Lady Marlborough, announ- 
cing, as she was now “at liberty to go where I 
please by the queen refusing to see me,” her 
intention of coming to London tosee her friend ; 
but this intention does not seem to have been 
carried out. 

Anne was, however, pursued by the royal 
displeasure even in her invalid journey to Bath, 
and no less a person than Lord Nottingham, 
the Lord Chamberlain, was employed to warn 
the mayor of that city that his civilities to the 
princess were ill-timed. Such a disclosure of 
the family quarrel evinced a determination and 
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bitterness which perhaps frightened even Lady 
Marlborough, courageous as she was; and she 
seems to have offered and even pressed her re- 
signation as a means of making peace. But 
nothing altered the devotion of her faithful 
princess. 


I really long to know how my dear Mrs. Free- 
man ‘got home, and now I have this opportunity 
of writing she must give me leave to tell her if 
she should ever be so cruel as to leave her faith- 
ful Mrs. Morley she will rob her of all the joy and 
quiet of her life ; forifthat day shouldcome, I could 
never enjoy a happy minute, and I swear to you 
I would shut myself up and never see a creature. 
If you do but remember what the queen said to me 
the night before your lord was turned out of all; 
then she began to pick quarrels; andif they should 
take off twenty or thirty thousand pounds, have 
I not lived upon as little before? When I was first 
married we had but twenty (it is true, indeed, the 
king was so kind to pay my debts), and ifit should 
come to that again, what retrenchment is there in 
my family I would not willingly make and be glad 
of that pretence to do it? Never fancy, my dear 
Mrs. Freeman, if what you fear should happen, 
that you are the occasion; no, I am very well 
satisfied, and so is the prince, too, that it would 
have been so however, for Caliban is capable of 
doing nothing but injustice: therefore rest sat- 
isfied you are noways the cause, and let me beg 
once more for God’s sake that you would not 
mention parting more, no, not so much as think 
of it, and if you should ever leave me, be assured 
it would break your faithful Mrs. Morley’s heart. 


Such are the letters which Lord Macaulay 
describes as expressing “the sentiments of a 
fury in the style of a fishwoman.” It was 
not, indeed, pretty to call great William Cali- 
ban, but Anne was fond of nicknames, and the 
king’s personal appearance was not his strong 
point. We are all so ready to believe that when 
a woman is involved she must be the offender, 
that most readers will have set down the insults 
to which Anne was subject to the account of 
Mary. But it is curious to note that in these 
letters all the blame is thrown upon the harsh 
brother-in-law, the Dutch monster, the alien 
who made so many strangers into English 
noblemen, and who singled out Marlborough, 
among all the other courtiers who had been 
as little steadfast to him, as the object of a 
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pertinacious persecution. The princess says 
nothing of her sister. It is Caliban who is 
capable of nothing but injustice. It is he who 
will laugh if he gets the better of her. Anne’s 
style is perhaps not quite worthy of the Au- 
gustan age, but it is, at least, very intelligible, 
and full of little individual turns which are more 
characteristic than the smoother graces. 

All these miserable disputes, however, were 
ended in a moment when brought into the cold 
twilight of a death-chamber, where even kings 
and queens are constrained to see things at 
their true value. Of all the royal personages 
in the kingdom, Mary’s would have seemed to 
any outside spectator the soundest and safest 
life. William had never been healthy, and was 
consumed by the responsibilities and troubles 
into which he had plunged. Anne had these 
ever-succeeding maternities to keep her at a 
low level ; but Mary was young, vigorous, and 
happy — happy at least in her devotion to her 
husband and his love for her. It was she, how- 
ever, who, to the awe and consternation of the 
world, was cut down in her prime after a few 
days’ illness, in the midst of her greatness. Such 
a catastrophe no one could behold without the 
profoundest impulse-of pity. Whatever she had 
done a week before, there she lay now, helpless, 
all her splendors gone from her, the promise 
of a long career ended, and her partner left 
heartbroken upon the solitary throne to which 
she had given him the right. Anne, like the 
rest of the world, was shocked and startled by 
the sudden calamity. She sent anxious mes- 
sages, asking to be admitted to her sister’s bed- 
side, and when all was over, partly, no doubt, 
from policy, but we may at least be permitted 
to believe partly from good feeling, presented 
herself at Kensington Palace to show, at least, 
that rancor was not in her heart. Unfortu- 
nately there was no reconciliation between the 
sisters ; but when the forlorn and solitary king 
was roused from his misery to receive his sister- 
in-law’s message, a sqrt of peace was patched 
up between them over that unthought- of grave. 
There was no longer any public quarrel or 
manifestation of animosity, and with this 
melancholy event the first half of Anne’s his- 
tory may be brought to an end. 


M. O. W. Oliphant. 
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\ ITH half averted face she stood 

And answered to his questioning eyes, 
“’T is nothing. It is but my mood; 

’T is not the day for sweet replies. 


“ Perchance to-morrow ”"—Ah, who knows 
What fate may with to-morrow come? 
For aye some questioning eyes may close, 

Some lips may be forever dumb. 


Walter Learned. 
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SEIHE generation has not yet en- 
tirely passed away for whom 
Margaret Fuller was a shining 
light among lights. We have 
personal memoirs, the eloquent 
tributes of friends, biographies 
transmitting faithfully, and even tenderly, 
every incident and phase of her career; and 
yet, for the women of to-day, Margaret Fuller 
is little more than a name, or else a myth, 
vague, unsubstantial, and not quite seriously 
to be considered. How may we explain this 
discrepancy ? Is it we who underrate, or did 
her contemporaries overrate her? Both ques- 
tions might be solved, perhaps, if one could in 
any measure restore her personality, bring back 
the personal element with which all of her qual- 
ities, and all of her defects, were so highly 
charged; for it was to personality that she 
owed her power, and it is from the vanishing of 
personality that her power has ceased to exist. 
Born in the first decade of our century,— 
May 23, 1810, at Cambridgeport, Massachu- 
setts,—she belongs by all natural right and in- 
heritance to the epoch of most marked and vital 
interest in the history of American culture and 


thought. We havegrown accustomed to attach . 


but little respect ——some ridicule even—to the 
so-called transcendental movement in New 
England, mainly on account of the little knot 
of reformers, with their crudities and exaggera- 
tions, who made themselves its exponents — 
attempting to put into too literal practice, and 
realize in too external and material a fashion, 
their somewhat cloudy ideals; but we must not 
forget that springing from this source and 
around it cluster some of the names we have 
most cause to be proud of in our life and liter- 
ature. Emerson himself was the fountainhead 
of this “ wave of spirituality,” as it has been 
called. His pages are steeped with it; we hear 
only of the soul, the soul, the over-soul! And 
thus with Margaret Fuller also, if we have 
read her story aright, the key to her character, 
and the secret of her strong individual influence 
and fiery sympathies, was this same quality of 
soul—the power of soul to receive, the power 
to evoke. “ All the good I have ever done has 
been by calling on every nature for its highest,” 
she tells us. This, then, is the clue, and this 
the claim, that bears out the testimony of her 
friends,—the wisest and noblest of her day,— 
and that sets her among the starry spirits whose 
light should not be permitted to die out. 

She was the eldest of eight children, and 
her childhood does not seem to have been a 
happy one. Her education was superintended 
by -her father, with unusual success so far as 


her mental training and development were con- 
cerned, but with a singular disregard of the 
ordinary rules of health and the peculiar sus- 
ceptibilities of his pupil. Innumerable were 
the tasks imposed upon her, and far beyond her 
years. Atsix she began to read Latin, and her 
studies were prolonged late into the night, so 
that she went to bed in a fever of excitement, 
a prey to violent dreams and somnambulism, 
often walking the house in her sleep. Over- 
stimulated in every direction, there was but 
little outlet in her New England home and 
surroundings for her prematurely aroused fac- 
ulties; and she found nothing congenial around 
her. “I liked nothing about us,” she says, 
“except the tall, graceful elms before the 
house, and the dear little garden behind, . . . 
full of choice flowers, and fruit-trees. . . . 
Here I felt at home. A gate opened thence 
into the fields—a wooden gate, made of 
boards, in a high, unpainted board wall, and 
embowered in the clematis creeper. This gate 
I used to open to see the sunset heaven; be- 
yond this black frame I did not step, for I 
liked to look at the deep gold behind it. How 
exquisitely happy I was in its beauty, and how 
I loved the silvery wreaths of my protecting 
vine!” In this garden were spent the best 
hours of her lonely childhood. She wandered 
among the flowers, gathered them, and pressed 
them to her heart, cherishing them with pas- 
sionate feelings, and ardently longing “to 
be as beautiful and as perfect as they.” Un- 
guessed by those around her, buried deep in 
her heart, was this world of her own — an in- 
tense inner life, with the germs of that spiritual 
experience which was to give her insight into 
the hearts of others, and to be her best pos- 
session and best gift to the world. Indoors 
her companions were books. Surrounded by 
her silent friends, Margaret loved to sit at the 
window, and gaze out on the fields and slopes. 
A vague sadness often filled her, tears came 
to her eyes, and she felt herself stirred by 
longings and aspirations which her child-heart 
could not understand. 

Three authors powerfully impressed her im- 
agination at this arly period — Shakspere, 
Cervantes,and Moliére. Ever memorable, she 
tells us, was the day on which she first took 
in her hand a volume of Shakspere — “ Romeo 
and Juliet.” She was eight years old. It was 
Sunday,— a day on which the reading of a 
novel or a play was expressly forbidden,— a 
cold winter afternoon. Seated before the par- 
lor fire, absorbed in her book, twice she was 
discovered, twice reprimanded, and finally sent 
off to bed in disgrace. She describes how, 
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alone and in the dark, she conjured up the 
scenes she had been witnessing —the glow, 
the freedom, the very life she longed to live. 
Of still greater significance was an event 
which broke in upon the child’s solitary life, 
and awakened, while at the same time it ab- 
sorbed, all the latent energies of her being. 
This was her first friendship. It is not sur- 
prising, in a life like hers, where friendship was 
to play so commanding a part, that her first 
experience should have had almost the shock 
of passion ; and it is easy to detect the note of 
exaggeration which colder natures can hardly 
comprehend. “The first sight of her was an 
apparition,” she says. “This woman 
came to me, a star from the east, a morning 
star, and I worshiped her. . . . Like a guar- 
dian spirit, she led me through the fields and 
groves, and every tree, every bird greeted me, 
and said what I felt: ‘This is the first angel 
of your life.’” But the friend, who was a 
stranger, sailed for her home across the sea, 
and Margaret was left alone again. “ Melan- 
choly enfolded me,” she says, “as joy had 
done.” A settled dullness fell upon her. The 
books, the garden, lost their charm. “The fiery 
temper of the soul had been aroused, not to 
be pacified by dreams or shadows, but rather 
to consume what lay around it.” Her health 
broke down, and, greatly to her chagrin, she 
was sent to boarding-school for change of 
scene and surroundings. Nothing could be 
more curious than the chapter of her school 
life, if her version of it, called “ Mariana,” is 
to be relied on as correct. She seems to have 
played about like a flame among her com- 
panions, at first charming them by her scintil- 
lations of passion and wit, her bursts into song 
and wild dances, her altogether unexpected and 
unique individuality. But after a while they tired 
of her caprices and extravagances, her abso- 
lute and domineering personality. A crisiscame 
that opened as an abyss, she tells us, the dangers 
and violence of an ungoverned nature, made 
her aware of the higher and lower possibilities, 
and brought into being her better self, giving 
new impulse and illumination to her whole life. 
At fifteen she left school, and for eight years 
lived with her family at Cambridge, near the 
college. The wayward, fanciful, ecstatic girl 
settled down at once to a life of constant and 
untiring study. Rising before five, she studied 
French and Italian literature, English philoso- 
phy and metaphysics, Greek and music; and 
before retiring at eleven, wrote characteristic 
essays in her journal, The love of knowledge 
was “ prodigiously developed,” and she had 
learned to believe that “nothing, not even per- 
fection, is unattainable.” During this period 
she passed from girlhood into womanhood ; 
and in regard to her personal appearance, all 
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accounts agree that it was not prepossessing. 
She is described as a “ blooming girl,” with a 
tendency to stoutness, which she anxiously tried 
to conceal, a florid complexion, and reddish 
blonde hair. She was very near-sighted, and her 
eyes, which were usually half shut, hada way of 
opening suddenly with akeen, rapid glance, and 
then-closing again. There was also something 
peculiar about the movements of her neck, 
which is described as long and flexile, arching 
and undulating in swan-like fashion, In her 
whole person and bearing there seems to have 
been something inscrutable and a little disquiet- 
ing—a want of measure and repose, too con- 
stant and intense a play of expression, too high 
a pitch of being, and an excess of temperament 
that startled and disconcerted many people. 
W. H. Channing characterized her as a bac- 
chante, and Emerson found somewhat “ for- 
eign and exotic about her, as though one were 
making up a friendship with a cultivated Span- 
iard or a Turk.” All the more wonderful was 
the spell she cast over those who approached 
her, even if they were at first repelled by her. 

It was at Cambridge that she formed many 
of the friendships so memorable in her life. She 
drew around her, says Emerson, every supe- 
rior man and woman within her range. “At 
nineteen she met James Freeman Clarke, who 


- speaks of her friendship as a “ gift of the gods,” 


“an influence like no other.” With him she 
studied German, and was initiated into Ger- 
man thought and literature, which powerfully 
impressed itself upon her culture. It was con- 
versation, however, which was her forte,— her 
“natural element,” she calls it,— not alone in 
éte-a-téte, when her judgment was often biased 
and personal, but in a large circle, which 
seemed especially to inspire her. According 
to Emerson, it is impossible to give a true 
report of these conversations. A sort of elec- 
tric current seemed to flash between speaker 
and hearer, and each was enkindled. A beau- 
tiful destiny seemed to hover near, the com- 
monplace fell away, hope sprang anew, and 
life was worth living. All flocked around her— 
the young, the old, the brilliant, the obscure ; 
no title was needed to her esteem except some 
inward and upward striving, some glimpse of 
the ideal. “Let me be Theodora,” she says, 
“ the bearer of heavenly gifts to my fellows ” ; 
and this she became, ever giving, as she called 
out, the best. Says Emerson again: “She ex- 
torted the secret of life, which cannot be told 
without setting heart and mind in a glow, and 
thus had the best of those she saw. Whatever 
romance, whatever virtue, whateverimpressive 
experience — this came to her.” 

But through all these years of first youth, 
with their intellectual ferment, and ardor of 
friendships, was there not a deepér depth, a 

















higher height, where Margaret’s spirit soared 
“alone and lonely” still? No human heart 
had her confidence, she says, but she took ref- 
uge in her journal, whose pages she burned 
when they had done their work. “ For years, 
to write there, instead of speaking, had enabled 
me to soothe myself; and the Spirit was often 
my friend, when I sought no other. Once 
again, I am willing to take up the cross of lone- 
liness. Resolves are idle, but the anguish of 
my soul hasbeen deep.” And suddenly this pas- 
sionate cry: “Of a disposition that requires 
the most refined, the most exalted tenderness, 
without charms to inspire it—poor Mignon! 
fear not the transitionthrough death ; no penal 
fires can have in store worse torments than thou 
art familiar with already.” 

But the storm and stress passed, or at least 
Margaret so believed. “ I have been a chosen 
one,” she says; “the lesson of renunciation 
was early, fully taught. . . . The great Spirit 
wished to leave me no refuge but itself.” Out- 
wardly, the current of her life also changed. 
The home in Cambridge was broken up, and 
Mr. Fuller took his family to Groton, a village 
about forty miles from Boston. The trial was 
a hard one for Margaret, who was torn from 
the literary and intellectual center where she 
had herself become a center, and from all the 
activities and interests that made her life at 
its moment of fullest expansion and unfolding. 
She plunged into study and work. She was 
planning a trip abroad, and in order to make 
good to the family any expense, she now un- 
dertook the education of the four younger chil- 
dren. Five hours a day, often eight, were given 
up to teaching ; then sewing and housework. 
In the intervals of relaxation she found solace 
with Goethe, whose guidance she followed 
into realms of the “ Wahren, Guten, und Sché- 
nen.” She also tried her hand at original com- 
position, not, however, to her own satisfaction; 
and in the midst of these numberless duties there 
was constant illnessin the family, — her brother, 
her mother, her grandmother,—and finally she 
herself succumbed to the strain, and fell desper- 
ately ill, to recover only in time for a sudden 
and unexpected blow —the death of her father. 

In the face of this trial, her courage and 
moral force were a support to all those around 
her. While her father’s form still lay among 
them, she called the younger children together, 
and, kneeling, dedicated herself to love and ser- 
vice for them, with the solemn prayer that she 
might be equal to the duties and responsibili- 
ties that awaited her. Sorrow to her meant 
only the stepping-stone to the larger and 
deeper life. The family found themselves in 
more straitened circumstances than ever, and 
it was Margaret who took charge of everything. 
The trip to Europe was definitely given up— 
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a most tempting one with cherished friends, 
Miss Martineau among them, to whom she had 
become warmly attached in Cambridge. 

From this time forward Margaret’s life was 
one of constant trial and sacrifice. Leaving 
Groton, she taught Latin and French in Mr. 
Alcott’s,school in Boston, also forming classes 
of her own in French, German, and Italian; 
and at the end of some months accepted the 
position of principal of a large school in Provi- 
dence, where she had charge of about sixty 
girls and boys. Her intercourse with her pu- 
pils was touched by that human and personal 
quality which characterized all her relations; 
and in regard to her aims she says, “General 
activity of mind, accuracy in processes, constant 
looking for principles, and search after the good 
and beautiful, are the habits I strive to develop.” 

Her friendship with Emerson dates from 
this period. During her summer vacation, she 
made her first visit to Concord. Repelled at 
first, Mr. Emerson said, “ We shall never get 
far”; but he did not long hold out against 
her persistent efforts to please him, and her real 
claim to his favor. All prejudice disappeared 
before her generous and vitalizing personality. 
“ When she came to Concord,” he says, “ she 
was already rich in friends, rich in experience, 
richin culture. . . . She had outward calm- 
ness and dignity, and had come to the ambi- 
tion to be filled with all nobleness.” She spent 
a fortnight in his household, and thenceforth 
became an established friend and frequent in- 
mate, for she suited each and all. 

But constant and genuine as the affection was, 
there were radical differences of organization 
between the well-balanced sage of Concord 
and the high-strung, over-strung woman, whose 
measure of expectancy was in proportion to her 
bounty. “I remember,” says Emerson, “at the 
very time when I,slow and cold, had come fully 
to admire her genius, and was congratulating 
myselfon thesolid good understanding that sub- 
sisted between us, I was surprised with hearing 
it taxed by her with superficiality and halfness. 
She stigmatized our friendship as commercial. 
It seemed her magnanimity was not met, but 
I prized her only for the thoughts and pictures 
she brought me—so many thoughts, so many 
facts yesterday, so many to-day. When there 
was an end of things to tell, the game was up.” 
Such susceptibilities were outside of Emerson’s 
apprehension. “ When I found she lived at a 
rate so much faster than mine,” he says, “and 
which was violent compared with mine, I fore- 
boded rash and painful crises, and a feeling as 
if a voice cried, ‘Stand from under!’ and as if, 
a little further on, this destiny was threatened 
with jars and reverses which no friendship 
could avert or console. This feeling partly 
wore off on better acquaintance, but remained 
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latent; and I had always an impression that 
her energy was too much a force of blood, and, 
therefore, never felt the security for her peace 
which belongs to more purely intellectual na- 
tures.” Margaret’s own words bear out this 
criticism: “ Oh, that my friends would teach 
me that simple art of not too much!.. .. I 
am too fiery. . . . The intensity of passion 
which so often unfits me for life, or rather for 
life here, is to be moderated, not into dullness 
or languor, but a gentler, steadier energy. . . . 
With the intellect I always have, always shall, 
overcome; but that is not the half of the work. 
The life, the life! O my God, shall the life 
never be sweet? . . . I am deeply homesick, 
yet where is that home? ... I would be 
gone, but whither?” Thus the inward strife, 
the restless questioning, goes on, and she finds 
that the work of renunciation must be done 
again and again. Nowhere do we come upon 
any fixed and central fact, any decisive thought 
or emotion that could control the life and give 
it lasting satisfaction and repose. The religion 
of the day did not appeal to her: “the 
churches seemed empty and dead, the preach- 
ers no longer fired by the Word made God.” 
Nor was her own faith the “ consuming fire ” 
that can make of sacrifice a radiant thing, and 
shed over earth “the light that never was on 
sea or land.” True to her own ideal of Good 
and Duty, she followed wherever it led, filled 
the place and did the work assigned her; but 
there was always an impulse unfulfilled, and a 
reaching out to realms yet undiscovered. 
After two years of school life Margaret 
found more congenial employment in a class 
for conversation, organized among the most 
cultivated and distinguished women of Bos- 
ton. Margaret’s aim was not to teach, but to 
stimulate and suggest thought, to open out 
higher and wider possibilities, and to raise the 
standard and value of living. The subjects 
were broad in their scope: Greek mythology, 
Beauty, Poetry, Genius, the Fine Arts, What is 
Life ? Woman, Faith, Education, etc. We do 
not glean much from any account that comes 
down to us. It all sounds rather cloudy and 
attenuated, and of the nature of rhapsody and 
improvisation, whose success depended upon 
the rapport between the speaker and her au- 
dience. But certain it is that the success was 
decisive, and the conversations were kept up 
for six consecutive winters. Among the ladies 
present were many dear friends of Margaret. 
The following unpublished letter to one of them 
will show the influence she exerted in her circle. 


SUNDAY, Sept. 1, 1844. 
Sunday is to me, in my way, a very holy day. 
If there are words that require to be spoken with 
the assurance of pure love and calmness, I wait 
to see if I can speak them on that day. There- 
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fore I have deferred answering your note. If 
you can feel towards me as a mother, after know- 
ing me so long, I shouldsnot be afraid to accept 
the sacred trust, only I should say, ‘‘ My child, 
my dear daughter, we are all children together.” 
Weare all incompetent to perform any duty well, 
except by keeping the heart bowed to receive 
instruction every moment from the only wisdom. 
I may have seen more, thought more, may be 
advanced in mental age beyond you, as you be- 
yond your A ——, and she, in turn, knows more 
than the flowers, so that she can water them 


when they cannot get water for themselves. But 


though we are not useless to one another, we 
cannot be very useful to one another, either, 
other than by clearing petty obstructions from 
the path which leads to our common home, 
and cheering one another with assurances of mu- 
tual hope. The Virgin was made worthy to be 
the mother of Jesus by her purity. We do not 
suppose she foresaw intellectually all that was 
needed for his career. But she commended him 
to the Spirit that had given him to her. With 
like desire, if not from the same consecrated life, 
I could wish good to thee, who, I believe, in thy 
own wishes, and a heart uncorrupted though per- 
haps frail, worthy of great good. I advise you 
not to deal too severely with yourself. There is 
probably a morbid tinge in you. . . . Treat it 
as I do my headache demons,— evade rather 
than fight with it. Do not spend time in self-blame 
so much as solicit the communion of noble and 
beautiful presences. No doubt’you were married 
too young, and have got to bear a great deal in 
growing to earthly womanhood with your chil- 
dren. But that is nothing, either to you or to 
them, compared with the evils of fancying one’s 
self really grown up because a certain number of 
years are passed. The children may have fair 
play, if not the highest advantages. You do really 
need some employment that will balance your life, 
and be your serene oratory when you need one. 


During these full years, Margaret also ac- 
complished much literary work. She published 
her translation of Eckermann’s “ Conversations 
with Goethe,” the “ Letters of Caroline von 
Giinderode to Bettina,” and a descriptive tour 
of Lakes Superior and Michigan, called “Sum- 
mer on the Lakes.” But her most important 
work was in connection with “ The Dial,” a 
little quarterly journal of local renown, the 
organ of the transcendentalists and of the com- 
munity at Brook Farm. For four years Mar- 
garet gave this her earnest and disinterested 
efforts, and in its pages first appeared “ The 
Great Lawsuit,” which she afterward enlarged 
into her volume of “ Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century,” a noble and spirited plea, far in ad- 
vance of the ideas of the times. She now began 
to feel the need, however, of a larger field of 
thought and action. Her home was breaking 
up; her brothers had left college, and entered 
upon their separate careers; her sister was mar- 
ried ; and her mother visited in turn the scattered 
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children. Margaret’s fidelity and devotion had 
been fully recognized. We cannot refrain from 
quoting her brother’s tribute. 


When, now, with the experience of a man, I 
look back upon her wise guardianship over our 
childhood, her indefatigable labors for our edu- 
cation, her constant supervision in our family 
affairs, her minute instruction as to the manage- 
ment of multifarious details, her painful conscien- 
tiousness in every duty, and then reflect on her 
native inaptitude and even disgust for practical 
affairs, on her sacrifice —in the very flower of her 
genius — of her favorite pursuits, on her incessant 
drudgery and waste of health, on her patient 
bearing of burdens and courageous conflict with 
difficult circumstances, her character stands be- 
fore me as heroic. 


Feeling herself free, she accepted a position 
on the staff of the “ New York Tribune,” and 
went to live in New York, in the family of the 
editor, Horace Greeley. In entering upon a 
literary career, however, there is a note of de- 
pression and disappointment. “ Let me use the 
slow pen,” she says, while in former years she 
would have “ wielded the sceptre or the lyre.” 
Least of all did journalism appeal to her; butshe 
valued it for the larger hearing it gave her, the 
opportunity to arouse and educate public opin- 
ion, and to take partin the life and movementof 
the times. She warmly espoused the cause of re- 
form in every direction, and made herself the 
champion of truth and human rights atany cost. 
For the first time, a woman’s voice was raised in 
defense of the outcast and degraded of her own 
sex —‘“ women like myself,” says Margaret, 
“save that they are the victims of wrong and 
misfortune.” Not content with merely passive 
service, she engaged in active benevolent work, 
visited the prisons and charitable institutions, 
and talked freely with theinmates. It was on the 
common ground of womanhood that she ap- 
proached these unfortunate creatures, true to 
her unalterable faith in awakening whatever 
divine spark might be there. She was surprised 
herself at the results—the touching traits and 
the possibilities that still survived in beings so 
forlorn and degraded. Many of them expressed 
a wish to see her alone, in order to confide to 
her the secret of their ruined lives; nor can we 
doubt that Margaret, on her side, gained new 
spiritual insight from these tragic revelations. 
Hersympathies expanded. Nolongerabsorbed 
by individualities, she felt the large, the universal 
needs of humanity. She, the friend of persons, 
became the friend of the impersonal and of 
the spirit, wherever and however housed. 

Her connection with the “ Tribune” lasted 
over a year and a half, and at the end of that 
time she was able to putinto execution herlong- 
cherished dream, and sailed for Europe with 
friends in the month of August, 1846. She vis- 
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ited England, Scotland, and France, meeting 
many people of note— among them Marti- 
neau, Wordsworth, who received her most 
hospitably, and Carlyle, who, alas! thus records 
the fact in his journal: “ Yesternight there 
came a bevy of Americans from Emerson, one 
Margaret Fuller, the chief figure of them, a 
strange, lilting, lean old maid, not nearly such a 
bore as I expected.” This was his fling; but 
later on he learned to do her full justice and 
honor, and his letters to Emerson have many 
tributes to her rare and high worth. We quote 
his elegiac words in memory of her tragic death : 


Poor Margaret, that is a strange tragedy, that 
history of hers; and has many traits of the Heroic 
in it, though it is as wild as the prophecy of a 
Sibyl. Such a predetermination to ea¢ this big 
Universe as her oyster or her egg, and to be ab- 
solute empress of all height and glory in it that 
her heart could conceive, I have not before seen 
in any human soul. Her ‘‘ mountain-me” ? in- 
deed ; but her courage, too, is high and clear, her 
chivalrous nobleness indeed is great, her verac- 
ity, in its deepest sense, a toute épreuve. 


But it wasin Italy that Margaret Fuller found 
her heart, her home, as she expressed it. “Italy 
receives me as a long-lost child,” she says. 

She visited all the important cities, but it was 
Rome, “The City of the Soul,” which claimed 
her soul, and which yielded its soul in return. 
From her window on the Corso she watched the 
varied and picturesque life flit by—a proces- 
sion of monks chanting a requiem, followed by 
a gay troop of the Zrasteverini in their peasant 
costume, with colors flying and drums beat- 
ing. Each day she could make some delight- 
ful excursion, always to a new point of interest. 

And in addition to all the external movement 
and stimulus, there had occurred an event of 
private and personal importance, and of lasting 
influence upon her destiny. Shortly after her 
arrival in Rome, she met Ossoli,— “a strange, 
almost fateful, meeting,” she calls it,— after ves- 
pers at St. Peter’s, where she was wandering 
in search of her companions, from whom she 
found herself separated. A young man came 
forward and offered to assist her. This was the 
Marquis Giovanni Angelo Ossoli. Twomonths 
afterward he asked her to marry him. She re- 
fused,— although she loved him, she says,— 
for the connection seemed in every way un- 
fit. He was seven years her junior, and in- 
tellectually as wide apart from her, without 
talent or culture of any sort. She did what she 
could to discourage him, but he persisted, and, 
finally convinced that he loved her, and would 
be miserable without her, she consented, and 
was secretly married tohimin December, 1847. 

1 An expression which Emerson had used in his 
biography of her. 
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latent; and I had always an impression that 
her energy was too much a force of blood, and, 
therefore, never felt the security for her peace 
which belongs to more purely intellectual na- 
tures.” Margaret’s own words bear out this 
criticism: “ Oh, that my friends would teach 
me that simple art of not too much!,. .. I 
am too fiery. . . . The intensity of passion 
which so often unfits me for life, or rather for 
life here, is to be moderated, not into dullness 
or languor, but a gentler, steadier energy. . . . 
With the intellect I always have, always shall, 
overcome; but that is not the half of the work. 
The life, the life! O my God, shall the life 
never be sweet? . . . I am deeply homesick, 
yet where is that home? ... I would be 
gone, but whither?” Thus the inward strife, 
the restless questioning, goes on, and she finds 
that the work of renunciation must be done 
again and again. Nowhere do we come upon 
any fixed and central fact, any decisive thought 
or emotion that could control the life and give 
it lasting satisfaction and repose. The religion 
of the day did not appeal to her: “the 
churches seemed empty and dead, the preach- 
ers no longer fired by the Word made God.” 
Nor was her own faith the “ consuming fire ” 
that can make of sacrifice a radiant thing, and 
shed over earth “the light that never was on 
sea or land.” ‘True to her own ideal of Good 
and Duty, she followed wherever it led, filled 
the place and did the work assigned her; but 
there was always an impulse unfulfilled, and a 
reaching out to realms yet undiscovered. 
After two years of school life Margaret 
found more congenial employment in a class 
for conversation, organized among the most 
cultivated and distinguished women of Bos- 
ton. Margaret’s aim was not to teach, but to 
stimulate and suggest thought, to open out 
higher and wider possibilities, and to raise the 
standard and value of living. The subjects 
were broad in their scope: Greek mythology, 
Beauty, Poetry, Genius, the Fine Arts, What is 
Life ? Woman, Faith, Education, etc. We do 
not glean much from any account that comes 
down to us. It all sounds rather cloudy and 
attenuated, and of the nature of rhapsody and 
improvisation, whose success depended upon 
the rapport between the speaker and her au- 
dience. But certain it is that the success was 
decisive, and the conversations were kept up 
for six consecutive winters. Among the ladies 
present were many dear friends of Margaret. 
The following unpublished letter to one of them 
will show the influence she exerted in her circle. 


SUNDAY, Sept. 1, 1844. 
Sunday is to me, in my way, a very holy day. 
If there are words that require to be spoken with 
the assurance of pure love and calmness, I wait 
to see if I can speak them on that day. There- 
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fore I have deferred answering your note. If 
you can feel towards me as a mother, after know- 
ing me so long, I shouldsnot be afraid to accept 
the sacred trust, only I should say, ‘‘ My child, 
my dear daughter, we are all children together.” 
Weare all incompetent to perform any duty well, 
except by keeping the heart bowed to receive 
instruction every moment from the only wisdom. 
I may have seen more, thought more, may be 
advanced in mental age beyond you, as you be- 
yond your A ——, and she, in turn, knows more 
than the flowers, so that she can water them 


.when they cannot get water for themselves. But 


though we are not useless to one another, we 
cannot be very useful to one another, either, 
other than by clearing petty obstructions from 
the path which leads to our common home, 
and cheering one another with assurances of mu- 
tual hope. The Virgin was made worthy to be 
the mother of Jesus by her purity. We do not 
suppose she foresaw intellectually all that was 
needed for his career. But she commended him 
to the Spirit that had given him to her. With 
like desire, if not from the same consecrated life, 
I could wish good to thee, who, I believe, in thy 
own wishes, and a heart uncorrupted though per- 
haps frail, worthy of great good. I advise you 
not to deal too severely with yourself. There is 
probably a morbid tinge in you. . . . Treat it 
as I do my headache demons,— evade rather 
than fight with it. Do not spend time in self-blame 
so much as solicit the communion of noble and 
beautiful presences. No doubt’you were married 
too young, and have got to bear a great deal in 
growing to earthly womanhood with your chil- 
dren. But that is nothing, either to you or to 
them, compared with the evils of fancying one’s 
self really grown up because a certain number of 
years are passed. The children may have fair 
play, if not the highest advantages. You do really 
need some employment that will balance your life, 
and be your serene oratory when you need one. 


During these full years, Margaret also ac- 
complished much literary work. She published 
her translation of Eckermann’s “ Conversations 
with Goethe,” the “ Letters of Caroline von 
Giinderode to Bettina,” and a descriptive tour 
of Lakes Superior and Michigan, called “Sum- 
mer on the Lakes.” But her most important 
work was in connection with “ The Dial,” a 
little quarterly journal of local renown, the 
organ of the transcendentalists and of the com- 
munity at Brook Farm. For four years Mar- 
garet gave this her earnest and disinterested 
efforts, and in its pages first appeared “ The 
Great Lawsuit,” which she afterward enlarged 
into her volume of “ Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century,” a noble and spirited plea, far in ad- 
vance of the ideas of the times. She now began 
to feel the need, however, of a larger field of 
thought and action. Her home was breaking 
up; her brothers had left college, and entered 
upon their separate careers; her sister was mar- 
ried ; and her mother visited in turn the scattered 














children. Margaret’s fidelity and devotion had 
been fully recognized. We cannot refrain from 
quoting her brother’s tribute. 


When, now, with the experience of a man, I 
look back upon her wise guardianship over our 
childhood, her indefatigable labors for our edu- 
cation, her constant supervision in our family 
affairs, her minute instruction as to the manage- 
ment of multifarious details, her painful conscien- 
tiousness in every duty, and then reflect on her 
native inaptitude and even disgust for practical 
affairs, on her sacrifice —in the very flower of her 
genius — of her favorite pursuits, on her incessant 
drudgery and waste of health, on her patient 
bearing of burdens and courageous conflict with 
difficult circumstances, her character stands be- 
fore me as heroic. 


Feeling herself free, she accepted a position 
on the staff of the “ New York Tribune,” and 
went to live in New York, in the family of the 
editor, Horace Greeley. In entering upon a 
literary career, however, there is a note of de- 
pression and disappointment. “ Let me use the 
slow pen,” she says, while in former years she 
would have “ wielded the sceptre or the lyre.” 
Least of all did journalism appeal to her; butshe 
valued it for the larger hearing it gave her, the 
opportunity to arouse and educate public opin- 
ion, and to take partin the life and movementof 
the times. She warmly espoused the cause of re- 
form in every direction, and made herself the 
champion of truth and humanrightsatany cost. 
For the first time, a woman’s voice was raised in 
defense of the outcast and degraded of her own 
sex—“ women like myself,” says Margaret, 
“save that they are the victims of wrong and 
misfortune.” Not content with merely passive 
service, she engaged in active benevolent work, 
visited the prisons and charitable institutions, 
and talked freely with theinmates. It was on the 
common ground of womanhood that she ap- 
proached these unfortunate creatures, true to 
her unalterable faith in awakening whatever 
divine spark might be there. She was surprised 
herself at the results—the touching traits and 
the possibilities that still survived in beings so 
forlorn and degraded. Many of them expressed 
a wish to see her alone, in order to confide to 
her the secret of their ruined lives; nor can we 
doubt that Margaret, on her side, gained new 
spiritual insight from these tragic revelations. 
Hersympathiesexpanded. Nolongerabsorbed 
by individualities, she felt the large, the universal 
needs of humanity. She, the friend of persons, 
became the friend of the impersonal and of 
the spirit, wherever and however housed. 

Her connection with the “ Tribune” lasted 
over a year and a half, and at the end of that 
time she was able to putinto execution herlong- 
cherished dream, and sailed for Europe with 
friends in the month of August, 1846. She vis- 
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ited England, Scotland, and France, meeting 
many people of note— among them Marti- 
neau, Wordsworth, who received her most 
hospitably, and Carlyle, who, alas! thus records 
the fact in his journal: “ Yesternight there 
came a bevy of Americans from Emerson, one 
Margaret Fuller, the chief figure of them, a 
strange, lilting, lean old maid, not nearly such a 
bore as I expected.” This was his fling; but 
later on he learned to do her full justice and 
honor, and his letters to Emerson have many 
tributes to her rare and high worth. We quote 
his elegiac words in memory of her tragic death : 


Poor Margaret, that is a strange tragedy, that 
history of hers; and has many traits of the Heroic 
in it, though it is as wild as the prophecy of a 
Sibyl. Such a predetermination to ea¢ this big 
Universe as her oyster or her egg, and to be ab- 
solute empress of all height and glory in it that 
her heart could conceive, I have not before seen 
in any human soul. Her “ mountain-me” ? in- 
deed ; but her courage, too, is high and clear, her 
chivalrous nobleness indeed is great, her verac- 
ity, in its deepest sense, @ toute épreuve. 


But it wasin Italy that Margaret Fullerfound 
her heart, her home, as she expressed it. “Italy 
receives me as a long-lost child,” she says. 

She visited all the important cities, but it was 
Rome, “The City of the Soul,” which claimed 
her soul, and which yielded its soul in return. 
From her window on the Corso she watched the 
varied and picturesque life flit by—a proces- 
sion of monks chanting a requiem, followed by 
a gay troop of the 7rasteverini in their peasant 
costume, with colors flying and drums beat- 
ing. Each day she could make some delight- 
ful excursion, always to a new point of interest. 

And in addition to all the external movement 
and stimulus, there had occurred an event of 
private and personal importance, and of lasting 
influence upon her destiny. Shortly after her 
arrival in Rome, she met Ossoli,— “a strange, 
almost fateful, meeting,” she calls it,— after ves- 
pers at St. Peter’s, where she was wandering 
in search of her companions, from whom she 
found herself separated. A young man came 
forward and offered to assist her. This was the 
Marquis Giovanni Angelo Ossoli. Twomonths 
afterward he asked her to marry him. She re- 
fused,— although she loved him, she says,— 
for the connection seemed in every way un- 
fit. He was seven years her junior, and in- 
tellectually as wide apart from her, without 
talent or culture of any sort. She did what she 
could to discourage him, but he persisted, and, 
finally convinced that he loved her, and would 
be miserable without her, she consented, and 
was secretly married to himin December, 1847. 

1 An expression which Emerson had used in his 
biography of her. 
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Not even to her mother, nor her most inti- 
mate friends, did Margaret confide the mar- 
riage. Owing to complicated family affairs, 
Ossoli’s prospects would have been ruined had 
the connection been made known at that time ; 
and shortly afterward Margaret writes: “I en- 
ter upon a sphere of my destiny so difficult that 
I, at present, see no way out, except through 
the gate of death. I have noreason to hope I 
shall not reap what I have sown, and do not. 
Yet how I shall undertake it, I cannot guess ; 
it is all a dark and sadenigma. The beautiful 
forms of art charm no more, and a love in which 
there is all fondness but no help flattersin vain.” 
Unhappy and enigmatic words ‘into which it 
is difficult to read the whole and true meaning. 

The new year dawned,—the year 1848,— 
which rang like a tocsin-call throughout Eu- 
rope. Italy was the battle-field. Margaret was 
swept out of herself by the storm of public 
events. It was a time she had always dreamed 
of, and she rejoiced to be in the midst of it. 
Margaret threw herself into the struggle, and 
took active part, encouraging and stimulating 
the leaders. Kindled herself, she knew how to 
kindle others. Casting aside all family alle- 
giance and tradition, Ossoli took up the liberal 
cause, and joined the Civic Guard in the ser- 
vice of the Republic. Spring burst with un- 
wonted splendor over Italy, and Margaret 
writes with enthusiasm: ‘“ Natureseemsinsym- 
pathy with the great events that are transpir- 
ing. . . . The Italianheavens wear again their 
deep blue, the sun is glorious, the melancholy 
lustres are stealing again over the Campagna, 
and hundreds of larks sing unwearied above 
its ruins.” But her own fortunes were still dark 
and tangled ; some heavy cloud of depression 
and disappointment seemed to hang over her,— 
disappointment with herself, — for she wrote to 
Emerson: “I do not prize myself, or expect 
others to prize me. Some years ago, I thought 
you very unjust, because you did not lend faith 
to my spiritual experiences ; but I seeyou were 
quite right. . . . Those were glorious hours, and 
angels certainly visited me; but there must have 
been too much earth, too much taint of weak- 
ness and folly, so that baptism did not suffice.” 

On account of her health, she was obliged 
to leave Rome very early, and she passed the 
summer at Rieti, a remote and secluded spot 
high up among the snow-covered peaks of the 
Abruzzi, where Ossoli could come to her occa- 
sionally for a Sunday. Except for these flying 
visits, she was absolutely alone —or, indeed, 
worse than alone, for the natives of the place 
were little better than robbers and brigands. 
Her apartment was separated from the rest of 
the house, the loggia overhanging the moun- 
tain stream, which, swollen by fierce storms, 
became a rushing torrent, over which the light- 


ning flashed. Unable to sleep, Margaret paced 
upand down the narrow space night after night. 
Ossoli’s guard was ordered to Bologna. He 
hesitated, for this would have cut him off en- 
tirely from Margaret; but she wrote to him 
with Spartan firmness: “ Do what is for your 
honor. If honor requires it, go. I will try to 
sustain myself. . . . At leastwehavehadsome 
hours of peace together, if now it is all over. 
. . « Not often does destiny demand a greater 
price for some happy hours.” But the trial 
was averted. The guard remained in Rome, 
and Ossoli could come to her. He arrived on 
Sunday, and on Thursday following, Septem- 
ber 5, 1848, her child was born. The very next 
day Ossoli was obliged to leave her again at 
the mercy of cruel and grasping people. Des- 
perate and forlorn indeed was Margaret’s con- 
dition; but her baby was her treasure and her 
consolation. “If he lives and is well,” she 
writes, “ it will compensate for everything. He 
grows more beautiful each hour. . . . When 
he smiles in his sleep, how it makes my heart 
beat!” But even this happiness was soon to be 
denied her. The future loomed up dark with 
careand anxiety. Their only means of support 
depended upon what she could gain from her 
writings. For this she must be in Rome; and, 
in order to preserve secrecy, the baby must be 
left behind in charge of such a nurse as could 
be found. Ossoli arrived, and in November 
she started with him for Rome. Twice she 
was able to return and visit the child: once 
in December, when she found him well and 
hearty, but having had a severe attack of 
smallpox, which happily had not disfigured 
him. The house was dreadfully cold, the wind 
coming in in all directions, but the poor mo- 
ther fondly hoped he would be all the stronger 
for being exposed so much in these early days. 
And again in March, after three long, anxious 
months, she saw him. “ What cruel sacrifices 
have I made,” she says, “ to guard my secret 
for the present, and to have the mode of dis- 
closure at my own option. It will indeed be 
just like all the rest, if these sacrifices are made 
in vain.” 

In the mean while all Italy was in a ferment, 
and Rome the scene of the most exciting events. 
The minister Rossi was stabbed in the back 
as he descended from his carriage to enter the 
Chamber of Deputies. The troops and the peo- 
ple walked the streets singing, “ Happy the 
hand which rids the world of a tyrant.” From 
her window Margaret saw the storming of the 
Quirinal. “Who would have believed,” she 
says, “ that the people would assail the palace 
of the good-natured Pio Nono? I was on 
Monte Cavallo yesterday, and saw the broken 
windows, the burnt doors, the walls marked by 
shot, just beneath the loggia on which we have 




















seen him giving the benediction.” Mazzini ar- 
rived, summoned back with enthusiasm after 
seventeen years of exile. He went at once to 
see Margaret, and talked over everything. 
Heart and soul she had given herself to the 
cause. “ Freely would I give my life to aid 
him!” she exclaims. The Republic was pro- 
claimed, but how brief the dream! The tide 
of war turned; the Austrian arms were every- 
where successful ; and from all the Italian ait- 
ies, from north to south, fugitives and refugees 
came pouring in upon Rome, which was their 
last rallying-place. In April, 1849, the French 
army appeared before the gates, and laid siege 
to the city. ; 

And now it was that Margaret’s fate became 
inextricably interwoven with the destinies of 
a nation. Bound by public as well as private 
ties to the cause of her adoption, her own per- 
sonal drama made part of the world-drama 
which was being enacted around her. She im- 
mediately offered her services as nurse, and was 
given charge of a hospital, which she organized 
rapidly and with great skill. Her husband was 
stationed with his men on the walls of the Vati- 
can Gardens. The attack opened, and from 
her loggia Margaret witnessed “a terrible, a 
real battle,” lasting from four in the morning 
until nightfall. The loss on the Italian side was 
about three hundred killed and wounded; on 
the French, much greater. Margaret nowspent 
all her time at the hospital—seven and eight 
hours a day, and often the entire night, in the 
midst of frightful scenes of death and suf- 
fering. Here she was at her best: her heroic 
soul, her tender woman’s heart, shone out, light- 
ing the dark valley of the shadow for some, 
bringing life-giving comfort and help to others. 
How touching are the incidents she records! 
“One fair young man, who is made a cripple 
for life, clasped my hand as he saw me crying 
over the spasms I could not relieve, and faintly 
cried: ‘ Viva l’Jtalia/’ . . . ‘God is good,’ 
‘God knows,’ they often said to me when I had 
not a word to cheer them.” “ How long will 
the Signora stay?” ‘“ When will the Signora 
come again?” they eagerly asked, raising 
themselves on their elbows for a last glimpse 
of her as she passed along. In addition to all 
this fatigue and excitement, she had ihe still 
greater strain of personal anxiety and appre- 
hension. Ossoli’s post was one of great danger, 
which hecould not be persuaded to leave either 
for food or rest. For days she was without 
news of him. Then, in the burning sun, carry- 
ing provisions with her, she walked across the 
Vatican grounds to the blood-stained wall, 
where she exchanged a few hurried words with 
him. From theirchild they could hear nothing, 
until finally, after days of agonizing suspense, a 
letter arrived from the nurse, saying that unless 
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they should immediately send her in advance 
a certain sum of money, she would altogether 
abandon Angelo. They succeeded in forward- 
ing the money, with the gravest doubt, how- 
ever, as to its ever reaching her, on account 
of the distracted state of the country. 

In the midst of her private woes, Margaret 
has a lament for Rome, which was being de- 
stroyed: “her glorious oaks ; her villas, haunts 
of sacred beauty that seemed the possession of 
the world forever. . . . O Rome, my country! 
Could I imagine that the triumph of what I 
held dear was to heap such desolation on thy 
head!” And, again, this one quiet picture : 


The Palace of the Pope on the Quirinal is now 
used forconvalescents. In those beautiful gardens 
I walk with them—one with his sling, another 
with his crutch. . . . A day or two since we sat 
in the Pope’s little pavilion, where he used to give 
private audience. The sun was going gloriously 
down over Monte Mario, where gleamed the white 
tents of the French light horse among the trees. 
The cannonade was heard at intervals. Two 
bright-eyed boys sat at our feet, and gathered up 
eagerly every word said by the heroes of the day. 
It was a beautiful hour, stolen from the midst of 
ruin and sorrow; and tales were told as full of 
grace and pathos as in the gardens of Boccaccio, 
only in a very different spirit,— with noble hope 
for man, with reverence for woman. 


They were in the last days of June; the 
bombardment was very heavy, shot and shell 
falling in every part of the city. Ossoli had 
command of a battery on the Pincian Hill, 
“the highest and most exposed position in 
Rome, and directly in the line of the bombs 
from the French camp.” Margaret felt that the 
moment had come when she must take her place 
by her husband’s side, and share the da \gers 
of the coming night with him. Before doing 
this, she sent for Mr. Cass, the American chargé 
@’ affaires, informed him of her marriage, and 
placed in his hands a packet of important pa- 
pers which, in the event of her death, he was to 
transmit to friends in America— the certificate 
of her marriage, and of the birth and baptism 
of her child. After this, Ossoli came for her, and 
at the “Ave Maria” they walked up the Pin- 
cian Hill to meet their fate together. The can- 
nonading, however, was not renewed that night, 
and at break of day she returned to her apart- 
ment with her husband. On the same day — 
July 1, 1849—the French troops entered Rome. 
Thegates were opened, and Margaretand Ossoli 
flew to their child! Amid the roar of the can- 
non she had seemed to hear him calling to her, 
and always crying. She arrived barely in time 
to save him. ‘“ He was worn to a skeleton; 
his sweet, childish grace all gone! Every- 
thing I had endured seemed light to what I 
felt when I saw him, too weak to smile or lift 
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his wasted little hands.” But by incessant care 
they brought him back to life. “ Who knows if 
that be a deed of love,” says Margaret, “ in this 
hard world of ours!” Four weeks she watched 
him, day and night, before she saw him smile 
again “that poor, wan, feeble smile.” Then new 
courage dawned in her heart again, and she 
resolved “to live day by day, hour by hour, 
for his dear sake.” With the child completely 
restored, they journeyed by way of Perugia to 
Florence. Like a clear space among driven 
clouds is this brief chapter of Margaret’s stormy 
life. How keen her delight again! “ The pure 
mountain air is such perfect elixir, the walks 
are so beautiful.” They travel through Tus- 
cany, where “the purple grape hangs garlanded 
from tree to tree,” and the fields are bright with 
men and women harvesting. 

In October they were settled in Florence, 
and the marriage was made public. Very dif- 
ficult was the announcement. “ It half killed 
me to make it,” says Margaret; in all her let- 
ters we feel how conscious she is of an awkward 
situation, and of possible disapproval. To some 
of her friends she writes even brusquely, and al- 
most as if challenging resentment. But, with 
scarcely an exception, all responded generously 
with sympathy and confidence in regard to her 
* motives and reserve. To her mother Mar- 
garet was especially grateful for the loving spirit 
in which she received the news, rejoicing that 
she should not die feeling that her daughter 
would be left with no one to love her with the 
devotion she needed, expressing no regret as 
to their poverty, but offering to share with them 
her humble means. About Ossoli Margaret 
writes frankly enough that he was not in any 
respect such a man as her friends would expect 
her to choose—without fortune or education, 
and “ of all that is contained in books absolutely 
ignorant.” Whatever the seeming incongru- 
ities, however, the union between Margaret and 
her husband was a deep and true one. “ My 
love for Ossoli,” she says, “is most pure and 
tender; nor has any one, except my mother and 
little children, loved me so genuinely as he does. 
To some I have been obliged to make myself 
known; others have loved me with a mixture 
of fancy and enthusiasm excited by my talent 
at embellishing life. But Ossoli loves me from 
simple affinity; he loves to be with me, and to 
serveand soothe me. . . . Inhim] have found 
a home.” 

But even more than the wife, Margaret was 
the mother, and she threw herself into this 
new relation with naive, almost childlike fer- 
vor. “ What shall I say of him? All might 
seem hyperbole,” she says. “In him I find 
satisfaction for the first time to the deep wants 
of my heart.” And again: “So sweet is this 
unimpassioned love; it knows no dark reac- 
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tions, it does not idealize, and cannot be 
daunted by the faults of its object. Nothing 
but a child can take the worst bitterness out of 
life, and break the spell of loneliness.” Thus, 
motherhood was the goal for her, the clue to 
all life’s mazes. Her whole being was refreshed 
and born anew with the life of her child. Her 
letters take on a Clear, fresh ring, different 
from anything we have heard before, as she 
prattles of his baby ways and doings; and we 
hardly recognize the tragic, sibylline Mar- 
garet, whose freed, joyous spirit soars and 
sings like a bird. 

We should love to linger over those halcyon 
days, with the happy group basking amid the 
sunshine and flowers and splendor of Italy. 
But there were grave caresand preoccupations, 
of course; and Margaret had the prescience 
of the unfortunate— of those to whom gifts 
have been shown and then denied. “Who 
knows how long this brief interval will last ?” 
she asks; “ perhaps all we shall ever know of 
peace.” They could not remain in Italy. Os- 
soli was entirely without prospects or career, 
and upon Margaret all their future depended. 
She had written with great care, and in touch 
with the very life, the “ History of Italy,” 
which was now almost ready for publication. 

America offered the best field, and many 
reasons now conspired to draw her toward her 
home. The following letter (also unpublished) 
to the friend of her early days sums up so well 
the difficulties and uncertainties of the situa- 
tion that we transcribe it almost in full. 


FLORENCE, CASA LIBRI, PIAZZA MARIA 
NOVELLA, evening of 29th Nov., 1849. 

It is an evening of cold, statue-like moonlight, 
such as we have in New England, such as I do 
not remember in all my life of Italy. That light 
falls most holy on the Bride of Michael Angelo,— 
the church to be near which I live in this pi- 
azza,— and great has been the delight of look- 
ing at it, and its background of mountains, every 
morning and evening. . . . I crossed the river 
for my afternoon walk, to see Mr. and Mrs. 
Browning. They have a beautiful little baby, 
two or three months younger than mine, so we 
have this in common with so many other sym- 
pathies,... 

Now Ossoli is gone out, and I am alone in my 
little room, beside a bright fire. I have your 
letter before me, and I am thinking how much 
I wish for you instead. Though your letter is 
very dear, and does me good, you are one of the 
persons I have wished so much might know about 
me without being told. I have thought a great 
deal about you, and things you used to tell me, 
and remembered little traits and pictures of your 
children that would surprise you. How pleasant 
it would be to talk over all these now and here; 
for you are quite right, it is in Italy we should 
have met. . . . I wish I did know how to write 
to you about myself, but it is exceedingly diffi- 
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cult. I have lived in a much more full and true 
way than was possible in our country, and each 
day has been so rich in joys and pains, actions 
and sufferings, to say nothing of themes of ob- 
servation, I have never yet had time to know the 
sum total—to reflect. My strength has been 
taxed to the uttermost tolive. I have been deeply 
humiliated finding myself inferior to many noble 
occasions, but precious lessons have been given, 
and made me somewhat better, I think, than 
when you knew me. My relation to Ossoli has 
been like retiring to one of those gentle, lovely 
places in the woods—something of the violet 
has been breathed into my life, and will never 
pass away. It troubles me to think of going to 
America. I fear he will grow melancholy-eyed 
and pale there, and indeed nothing can be more 
unfit and ill-fated outwardly than all the exter- 
nals of our relation. I can only hope that true 
tenderness will soothe some of them away. I 
have, however, no regrets; we acted as seemed 
best at the time. If we can find a shelter for 
our little one, and tend him together, life will 
be very precious amid very uncongenial circum- 
stances. I thought I knew before what is the 
mother’s heart, I had felt so much love that 
seemed so holy and soft, that longed to purify, 
to protect, to solace infinitely ; but it was nothing 
to what I feel now, and that sense for pure na- 
ture, for the eager, spontaneous life of childhood, 
was very partial in me before. My little one seems 
nothing remarkable. I have no special visions 
about him; but to be with him, to take care of 
and play with him, gives me such delight, and 
does me so much good, that it is only now I feel 
poverty a great evil, thatitis to disturb mein these 
days, fetter me with toils for which I do not feel 
inclined, and harass with care the purest feelings 
of my life. Should I succeed in cutting my way 
through the thorns, and stand in a clear place at 
last, I shall be tired out and aged perhaps, or 
my little one will be dead. This last seems to me 
very probable, for Heaven has thus far always 
reclaimed the children I most loved. You ask 
my plans: they are very unsettled; there is no 
chance that we can return to Rome, or Ossoli get 
anything from a little property he has there, at 
present. I had a promise of employment here, 
but the promiser seems to have forgotten it. I 
suppose I will have to return to the U.S. I want 
to see my mother, and some of you, my dear ones; 
and if we had a little money and could live in 
obscure quiet, I should not be sorry to leave Italy 
till she has strength to rise again, and stay sev- 
eral years in America. I should like to refresh 
my sympathy with her great interests and great 
hopes. I should like to do anything I could for 
people there; but to go into the market, and hire 
myself out, will be hard as it never was before: my 
mind has been very high-wrought, and requires 
just the peace and gradual renovation it would 
find in still, domestic life. I hardly know how I 
am to get there, either; even in the most eco- 
nomical way, direct from Leghorn or Genoa, is 
two hundred dollars for us both. I am very sick, 
and suffer extremely in the head at sea. I sup- 
pose it would be worse with these poor accommo- 
dations than it was in the steamer, and Ossoli is 
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untried. Wecannot afford to take a servant, and 
what would become of the baby if we were both 
sick? . . . I never think of the voyage without 
fearing the baby will dieinit. . . . These things 
look formidable in the distance, however they 
may diminish nearer. 


Such were the hard facts and the misgivings 
when it was finally decided that they should 
take passage in a merchant ship, the ZZizadeth, 
sailing from Leghorn, May 17, 1850. From 
the very first Margaret was beset by gloomy 
fears and forebodings. She had long had a pre- 
sentiment that the year 1850 would bring some 
crisis in her destiny ; and Ossoli, in his youth, 
had been warned by a fortune-teller to beware 
of the sea. Very strange and pathetic are her 
last words to her friends : 


It seems to me that my future upon earth will 
soon close. . . . Yet my life proceeds as regu- 
larly as the fates of a Greek tragedy, and I can 
but accept the pages as theyturn. . I shall 
embark more composedly in our merchant ship, 
praying fervently indeed that it may not be my 
lot to lose my boy at sea, either by unsolaced ill- 
ness or amid the howling waves; or, if so, that 
Ossoli, Angelo, and I may go together, and that 
the anguish may be brief. 


Her parting words to her mother were: 
“Should anything hinder our meeting upon 
earth, think of your daughter as one who al- 
ways wished af least to do her duty, and who 
always cherished you, according as her mind 
opened to discover excellence.” 

The day arrived, and the Ziizabeth stood 
ready, stanch and trim, quite a new vessel; 
and yet, at the last moment, Margaret faltered, 
again overcome by nervous fears, and unable 
to make up her mind to go on board. 

We, too, at this distance, shrink at setting 
out with her on that fatal voyage, with its rec- 
ord of doom. First, the captain stricken with 
malignant smallpox; his death and burial at 
sea, off Gibraltar; the body wrapped in a flag 
and lowered deep into the deep. Margaret 
consoles and cares for the widow. Then little 
Angelino seized with the dread disease, lying 
at the point of death for days, and rescued again 
only by tireless watching and care. Contrary 
winds detain them, so that two long summer 
months wear away before they near their jour- 
ney’s end. On Thursday, July 18, the Z/iza- 
beth was off the Jersey coast. The passengers 
were told to pack their trunks, and prepare to 
land the next morning. At nine in the evening 
the wind arose, and at midnight it was a hurri- 
cane. The ship tossed and pitched all night, 
flying —no one knew where or how swiftly — 
with the wind and tide, headlong to destruc- 
tion. At four o’clock on Friday morning, July 
19, she struck off Fire Island beach, First a 
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jar, then a crash, and the thunder of the seas 
breaking over them. One hates to rehearse 
the horrors of that awful dawn and awakening, 
yet how else may we realize the test of the souls 
which confronted them? The passengers meet 
in the gray twilight, exchanging hurried words, 
calm but desperate. And now, for twelve mor- 
tal hours, amid the wrack of tempest and fury 
of unchained elements, that doomed band of 
human beings awaited death—a hundred 
deaths. We have a glimpse of Margaret sing- 
ing her terrified child to sleep through the 
howling storm. Land was in sight, actually 
within a hundred yards, only the raging break- 
ers between. Through the gray cloud of rain 
and spray they could see the gray sand-hills, 
with people moving on the beach, and a wagon 
drawn up, but not a hand lifted to save them, 
not a life-boat sent tothe rescue. Morning — 
noon — afternoon — how endless, and yet how 
swiftly passing ! The wreck was going to pieces, 
plank by plank. A single mast remained, with 
a fragment of the deck that rose and fell with 
every wave. Here the desperate group were 
clinging. The last moment came. Some 
plunged into the sea, and succeeded in swim- 
ming to the shore; others trusted to a frail 
plank and rope. The last vision of Margaret 
was at the foot of the mast, in her white night- 
dress, with her bright hair streaming over her 
shoulders. Ossoli hung for an instant to the 
rigging, but the next wave cadght him, and 
he sank, never to reappear. Neither his body 
nor Margaret’s was ever recovered. Only the 
little body of Angelino was washed ashoresome 
minutes later, still warm, but stripped of every 
shred of clothing. One has almost a regret 
that the sea gave him up, and that he should 
not sleep with his parents beneath the waves, 
in whose still depths, no less than in the fixed 
and stable earth, there is peace. 


In the face of such a tragedy it is difficult to 
to sum up coldly, and it seems almost a cruelty 
to call up the living figure of Margaret again 
from her hard-won rest. So vast a pity fills the 
heart, that silence seems most fitting in the pres- 
ence of calamity that human knowledge can- 
not reconcile or explain. But it is just here that 
mortal puts on immortality, and the deathless 
spirit shines out victorious and disenthralled. 
Thus Margaret Fuller lives for us again, and 
for all time. As far as possible, in these pages 
she has been made to speak for herself, and 
tell her own story; and in doing so she has re- 
vealed her real self: wherein she conquered, 
and wherein she falls short. We have seen 
her in every relation—as daughter, sister, and 
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friend, wife, and mother, faithful in each, and 
true to the high ideals. To say this, is it not 
to say that life was rich, rounded, and fully ex- 
pressed? Not quite so, in Margaret’s case; 
for we cannot help feeling a lack some- 
where — something inadequate, unlived, and 
unfulfilled. Again and again in her journals 
we come upon her longings for a “ home,” as 
she puts it. “A wandering Intelligence,” she 
styles herself, driven from spot to spot, from 
person to person, resting nowhere; for truly she 
had found no inward abiding-place safe from 
the jars and shiftings of destiny. Had she been 
born a man, she might have been satisfied to 
command through the intellect, and to concen- 
trate her energies in that direction. As a wo- 
man she needed what nature had denied her— 
the external symmetry and charm that would 
seem the necessary and appropriate vesture of 
so beautiful and aspiring a soul. Or, rather, 
if we would go deeper, we will find that the 
lack of symmetry and poise was within as well 
as without, and indeed pervaded her whole be- 
ing. Opposing forces were constantly at war 
within her—the intellect and the emotions, 
the large, unasking sympathies, and the close, 
hungry, human affections. “ Her brain was all 
heart,” as Frederick Robertson said about her; 
and so her point of view was always confused 
and colored with personality. Despite her Puri- 
tan conscience and discipline, she was, perhaps, 
a bacchante, with something lawless, chaotic, 
and unregulated, over which she herself never 
had perfect control, For so complex a nature 
as hers, what was needed was some large, unify- 
ing principle that could coédrdinate all the facts 
of life, and bring them into harmony and 
accord; in other words, some deep spiritual 
conviction, that inner vision and touch of the 
divine which opens out horizons always lumi- 
nous, and deeps where there is forever peace. 
Lacking this, her ideals were always human, 
her kingdom was of the earth, and she never 
gained that full mastery and knowledge of the 
truth which alone can make us free—free of 
self and the limitations of sense. Nevertheless, 
her destiny, though incomplete, was a high one, 
and worthy to be crowned with martyrdom. 
Once again we see her against a background 
of storm-cloud, with bright robe and gleaming 
tresses, like the warrior-maidens ofthesky, fight- 
ing the good fight, and privileged to take part 
in the great struggle where great ideas are 
liberated to bear fruit for mankind. And still 
once more she glides before our vision, an angel 
of mercy and compassion, bringing gifts of ten- 
der sympathy and healing, and leaving with 
the world a sense of ministry and consecration. 


Josephine Lazarus. 
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N’ so yez afther marryin’ ; 





“T’s niver feared tor my ould man: 
Th’ way t’ his heart I'll pave 
Wid shmiles an’ praties plenty, 
An’ a kiss or so, by your I’ave.” 


“‘Yez beauty will be fadin’, 
An’ Paddy won’t mind at all; 
Oh, he ’ll be gallivantin’, 
However your heart-may call!” 


“T’s niver feared for my ould man: 
Th’ way t’ his heart I ’Il pave 
Wid a cl’anly boord an’ hearthstone, 
An’ a kiss or so, by your I’ave.” | 
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“I ’S NIVER ’FEARED FOR 
ye” ~MY OULD MAN.” 


WITH PICTURES BY FRANCIS DAY. 


Your dancin’ days ’ll be over, 
.% Wid hard work ever crowdin’, 
An’ Paddy a rantin’ rover!” 

















“ Perhaps ye ’ll be afther keepin’ 
Paddy whin first ye ’re wed, 
But think o’ th’ days a-comin’, 
Whin gray hairs crown your head!” 


“T’s niver feared for my ould man: 
Th’ way t’ his heart-I ’ll pave 
Wid a crowd o’ merry children, 
An’ a kiss or so, by your I’ave.” 





“ Yez a poor deludhed creethure, 
Yez jist ez blind ez th’ pig; 
Go ’long an’ marry poor Paddy, 
An’ run yez sorrowful rig!” 


«‘T’s niver feared for my ould man: 
Th’ way t’ his heart I ’ll pave 
Wid th’ blissid love I have for him, 
An’ a kiss or so, by your l’ave.” 





Jennie E.. T. Dowe. 
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BENEFITS FORGOT. 


By the Author of “ Reffey,’”” “A Common Story,” ‘‘ Captain, My Captain,” etc. 


IX, 


EED was pitching his effects into 
his trunk with nervous haste. 
If he paused for a moment to 
gaze at the confused heap, the 
ache at his heart reasserted it- 
self, and he turned from his 

work, and went to stare miserably out of the 

hotel window. In these moments he tasted 
despair. 

He had paid Philip. That was done with. 
He had made short work of his protestations ; 
he knew on which side to place him now. He 
had gone Jasper’s way. Deed told himself that 
he ought to be glad. He might have gone on 
trusting him as he had trusted Jasper, until he 
had confided enough to his honor to make the 
trust worth abusing; and a sickening breach 
of faith, like Jasper’s, must have followed in due 
course. It was better to know the worst now. 
As he remembered what the worst was, he 
turned from the window dizzily, and sank into 
a chair, groaning aloud. 

He no longer had a son. The misery of the 
words filled up the world’s space: But a more 
hateful pain lay within the loss —that they had 
lost themselves to him. He could have borne 
that they should die — even if their deaths had 
trodden on each other’s heels as their falsities 
had done. But that they should live as ingrates 
and traitors to his love was a pain beyond the 
worst that death can bring. 

What was it, he asked himself, as he sat 
crouched miserably in his chair, with his head 
in his hands, that made ingratitude so intoler- 
able, so damnable, so unforgivable a thing ? 
Was it that it cut into the best of aman? Was 
it because the loving acts on which gratitude 
follows proceed from the richest, the tenderest, 
the secretest corners of a man’s nature that the 
agony of an answering baseness, where one 
has a right to look for an answering love, is so 
unendurable ? Of course it was a pain to re- 
ceive a blow in the face, and doubly a pain 
where one must rather expect a kiss ; but did 
that explain all the degrading, the soul-nauseat- 
ing, horror of ingratitude ? The pang of it was 
part of the stock of familiar allusion; it must 
have been felt since men first loved and served 
one another; shredded echoes of quotation 
floated into his head and out again, as he sat 
writhing under the torture of it. 

VoL. XLV.— 123. 





For when the noble Cesar saw him stab, 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 

Quite vanquished him: then burst his mighty 
heart; . . 


And Lear’s cry — he had never felt its awful 
force before — 


. . . that she may feel 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child ! 


Common! Why it was in the school speak- 
ers! Every one had felt the wound! And yet 
none of all the millions who had suffered from 
it could say what it was— what peculiar, sting- 
ing, maddening touch lay in it to make the hurt 
of it beyond all other hurts. Ah, well, what 
difference could it make to them or him! They 
knew the pain, and he knew it. The pain was 
enough. 

He got up, and went restlessly about his 
packing again. Where were the good hours of 
seven days ago ? he asked himself, as he folded 
his dress-coat. ‘He smiled sadly for the thought, 
and for the idea of taking a dress-coat on such 
a journey. It was useless to take it, but it was 
equally foolish to leave it; he did not expect 
to return immediately, and he did not wish to 
give it to the hotel people. He thought he 
should go on a long journey, to Flonda, to 
Cannes, to Egypt,—anywhere away from 
memory,—when he had found the men at 
Burro Peak City who had once wanted to buy 
the “ Lady Bountiful,” and had made his sale. 
The hotel people might prove ungrateful, he 
said to himself with a sorry laugh. “ Ungrate- 
ful!” he repeated, in the aimless need we feel 
to keep up a conversation with ourselves when 
we are miserable. The word flooded his heart 
with the recurrent ache; he dropped the coat 
listlessly into the tray, and returned to the 
window. Ah, where was the man of those 
good hours of a week ago? He remembered 
vaguely that he had once been happy, as souls 
in hell may recall their days of earth: it was 
an unreal memory, as if it had been another’s 
happiness. Who was the man who had ndden 
up to a certain door in Maverick a week before, 
with life at his feet, and all the sweet airs of 
earth blowing for him? Not he. That man 
had two sons who loved him, and whom he 
loved. 

Deed looked sadly on the spectacle of the 
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street, crowded with men to whom life still 
meant something — men who had not lost their 
sons, perhaps, or had never known what it was 
to have sons, and to love them as one’s soul. 
Why did they go up and down? It fatigued 
his sight, this restless motion of which he had 
once been part — before his quarrel with Mar- 
garet, before Jasper had turned traitor, before 
Philip had cut the last tie that bound him to life, 
and set him adrift among the unfriended men 
to whom nothing matters. What was it all 
about ? What was it for? 

He remembered that they lived in a dif- 
ferent world,—his world of a week ago,—and 
that they understood what it was all for, no 
doubt, as he would have understood then. 
They understood ; but his present feeling would 
be as incomprehensible to them as theirs was 
to him. Would he have understood it himself 
a week ago? All happiness and unhappiness 
suddenly seemed to him to be shut up to them- 
selves in chambers desolately aloof from each 
other, and from every other state of feeling. 
One sensation must forever be as solitary, as 
incommunicable, as the other. The unbearable 
sense of loneliness which the thought gave him 
made him shut his eyes against the sight of the 
going and coming in the street. The best 
sympathy, he knew, would be powerless to 
guess deeper than the outer envelop of his 
feeling ; and these men, if they would imagine 
his misery ever so vaguely, must not merely be 
unhappy themselves, but must be enough like 
him to understand him; and he did not under- 
stand himself. 

Could any of all the strange chances that 
brought men to a mining camp from the earth’s 
dust-bins and coal-holes, leaving every color of 
human experience behind them, have drawn 
here one man enoughlike himselfto understand 
how, a week ago, in the crazy satisfaction of 
an impulse of passion, he could have forsaken 
a happiness filling and overflowing in the 
moment of his folly all his hopes? Was there 
one who could do an incurable wrong in such 
besotted confidence in one hour, and know it 
for what it was in the next ? With others did 
the remorse follow instantly upon the fatuity ? 
With so much wisdom after the event, did 
others find none before? 

But he knew very well that no one in his 
place could have done Margaret the unforgiv- 
able wrong he had done her. It was left for 
him to make a loving woman, guilty only of en- 
deavoring to save him from himself, the victim 
of an infernal suspicion; and upon the head 
of it to abandon her on their wedding-day. It 
was an insensate cruelty; and now it was his 
punishment to long hopelessly for a forgiveness 
which he should never insult her to ask. A 
moment later, thinking how Margaret would 


judge the expedient he had been driven to 
that morning in order to raise money to pay 
Philip, a sharp doubt of his innocence insinu- 
ated itself, and he would have been glad to 
undo it. But that was past praying for; and 
on the whole, it was as safe and fair as it 
seemed, probably. The $25,000 which he had 
borrowed at his bank in the morning on the 
security of some Iron Silver stock — part of the 
Brackett estate of which he was one of two 
trustees — was a temporary accommodation 
from an estate which owed thrice that sum to 
his care, and one which could cost it nothing. 
If he could have sold his Burro Peak mine, 
the “Lady Bountiful,” in Leadville, hemeed 
not have called on it; but they did not know 
the “ Lady Bountiful” in Leadville, and the 
men at Burro Peak who did, and who had of- 
fered him $60,000 for it a year ago (when he 
had refused) were a four-days’ journey from 
Leadville, beyond the telegraph and the rail- 
way, beyond even the stage-coach. As it was, 
he had simply borrowed $25,000 until he could 
lay his hands on his own money —a matter 
of ten days, as he reckoned it. He could n’t 
wait ten days to pay Philip. He had found it 
irksome enough to wait for the opening of 
banking hours on the morrow of their quarrel ; 
he had itched to have the money in his fingers 
when he had given him his bitter promise; and 
he had risen the next morning with his pride 
engaged to its last crazy and obstinate fiber in 
the resolve to keep the letter of that promise. 
He had kept it. 

He turned to his packing once more, with a 
curse for Jasper on his lips. In the little space 
of a week he had lost all that made life worth 
while, and of all this devilish fatality of loss 
Jasper was the origin. The ruinous righting of 
himself which, in its endless ramifications, had 
now pursued him to the last covert of his hap- 
piness— whom else had he to thank for it but 
Jasper ? Through him he had been brought to 
the madness which separated him from Mar- 
garet; through him he had just parted with 
Philip as a stranger; through him, worst of all, 
he had laid himself open to the unbearable re- 
proach from which he had just freed himself 
with Philip, at a cost of which he preferred not 
to think. He saw all that had happened since 
the moment he had opened Jasper’s letter as one 
piece of wretchedness, wrong-doing,and shame, 
and of every inch of it he saw Jasper as the au- 
thor. He longed, in the fury that seized at the 
thought, to lay his hand on his throat, and to 
crush out the life he had given him. 

But his helpless rage against Jasper and 
Philip ended always in a remorseful thought. 
In the bitterest pain he suffered through their 
falsity, it was a negative mitigation of his grief 
to know that he had not himself to blame. But 

















as to Margaret, it was his shame and torment 
to know that his own act had lost her to him. 
In this blackest hour of his life he knew that 
but for himself she might have been by. The 
single happiness which might have remained 
to help him turn his eyes patiently toward the 
future had been done to death by his own folly. 
He cursed himself. 

She would never look at him again. He 
knew that. He would be ashamed if she did. 
He would not have ventured to lift his eyes 
to her face if they had met in the street; yet 
he longed for her presence at this moment as 
never before. He would have gone half round 
the world for a touch of her hand; and he had 
cast away the right to take it as any stranger 
might. 

“ Fool! fool!” he roared to the unanswering 
air as he paced the room. He flung his arms 
aloft in the last abasement of his misery. 

His arms relaxed. He sank into the chair. 
Tears smarted in his eyes. 

Margaret, when she stole into the room five 
minutes later, found him so. 


x. 


“ Yrs,” said Beatrice to her husband, a week 
after this,—she repeated it because, after all, 
perhaps she was not quite sure of it,—“ it was 
the very best thing she could have done.” 

This thought about Margaret’s impulsive 
flight to Deed, and her marriage, had been 
reached by a circuitous route; but she clung to 
itnow. When Margaret had come down-stairs 
with her bag packed, after her ride with Ern- 
field, and had asked to have her trunk sent after 
her to the station, Beatrice had not discredited 
herself by a question. She divined, in the mo- 
ment of pause which she suffered to elapse 
before she spoke, just what had happened, and 
all the feeling that was making a tumult in 
Margaret’s breast at the moment, and casting 
her into Deed’s arms; and after an awful mo- 
ment of reflection, in which she reconciled her- 
self to the odious surrender which Margaret was 
making, and taught herself to like it, and then 
to delight in it,— particularly to delight in it as 
the act of Margaret,—she fell upon her neck. 
She said it was the best, the wisest, the most 
womanly, uncharacteristic, human, every-day 
thing that Margaret had ever done, and that 
she deserved a triple kiss of farewell and ap- 
proval. 

She had her qualms when she had gone. 
Her jealousy for the integrity of the unassail- 
able, the righteous, position which Margaret 
had maintained since the event— which would 
have crushed another woman —returned upon 
her with a rush; and it suddenly seemed wholly 
wrong —what she had done? 
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It had all been a burning matter with Bea- 
trice since it had happened. She had felt more 
than she could ever say about it. If she had said 
everything she thought, she would have said 
that a man who could do what Deed gad done 
deserved forgiveness at no woman’s hands. 
Of course any woman would forgive him if 
she loved him; but that was another matter. 
If he was to be forgiven, however, surely he 
should come suing for pardon on his knees. In 
this light it became something perilously like a 
point of honor, involving the whole sex, that 
Margaret should not be the first to seek a re- 
conciliation. 

Beatrice simply could not bear to think that, 
without any merit or motion on his part, he 
should win back a happiness which he had not 
deserved. But she saw that, after all, this did 
not count. If women went into the question 
of men’s deserts, where would they bring up ? 
It was the wrong way of approaching the ques- 
tion altogether. The right way was one which 
she explained to her husband, who smiled at 
her over his lifted coffee-cup—they were at 
breakfast — when she made known to him the 
conclusion at which she had finally arrived about 
Margaret. 

“ How is it the best thing she could have 
done ?” he demanded. “She did n’t do it on 
your advice, Trix,” he said,with a twinkling eye. 

“I don’t care,” returned Beatrice, valiantly. 
“ She did right, if there was any right left to do 
in such a case. It was the womanly thing to 
do.” 

“Yes,” owned Vertner, “it was the weak 
thing.” 

“To be sure,” assented Beatrice, accepting 
this version of her meaning courageously ; “ and 
that’s its strong point.” Vertner laughed. “No; 
but I mean it,” persisted his wife. “In the 
dreadful situations women are always getting 
into since they took to masterfulness and self- 
sufficiency, there ’s just one way out that’s sure 
to be right; and that ’s the weak way.” 

“When in doubt throw away all your 
trumps.” 

“When in doubt be a woman. Of course 
she abandoned her position. She threw away 
all her advantage. But her advantage was 
really too great—don’t you see ? she had to 
get rid of it. It was a bother. I suppose there 
is such a thing as being more in the right than 
you know what to do with. It did n’t make 
her happy, and it must always have kept him 
from making the advance. I see that now. I 
used to want him to grovel. But I don’t see 
that it would have done her any real good. It 
would have been a poor victory at best; and 
what she has done, if she has done it in the 
way I suppose she has, would be a triumph.” 
“ Oh, you need n’t trouble yourself to mer- 
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tion that when a woman does do the magnani- 
mous, a man is wincing for it somewhere. I 
believe you.” 

“ Hush, Ned! You know she acted from 
the purest motives.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear! You would n’t go and 
accuse any woman of pure motives, I hope— 
pure and simple motives. Let us admit that 
she acted from the purest adulterated motives 
possible. It’s a handsome admission.” 

Beatrice was silent. She was thinking of 
something else. “I don’t know,” she said, af- 
ter a moment, doubtfully, “whether I quite 
like the mere act of her return to Mr. Deed. 
But that was inevitable; and I ’ve always 
thought that it ’s a mistake that we ought to 
leave to men to be deterred by the look of an 
act. Don’t you know, Ned? Nothing seems 
very right, let alone very heroic, when you are 
doing it? Taking the train, getting to the hotel, 
finding the number of his room—lI ’m afraid 
she found it all hard because it must all have 
seemed so small. She was doing a fine thing ; 
and there ought to have been some very good 
music by a concealed orchestra, scenery by the 
best artists, and electric lights. Don’t you think 
so? But when they were in each other’s arms, 
and forgiving each other everything, and agree- 
ing to forget that they had ever tried to forget 
each other, or do without each other, are n’t 
you sure that she saw that it was the nght thing 
to do even if it was the weak thing, and the 
absurd thing, and the—” 

“ Crawfish thing ?” suggested Vertner. “I 
don’t know. You would n’t be up to any such 
game, Trix.” 

“T should n’t have got into the situation 
originally. But if I had—” 

“ You would have done me up with a weak- 
ness to which Mrs. Deed’s was hearty.” 

“Well, it would have been a different kind. 
I should have tried to select something that 
you would understand.” 

“ Thanks. And do you suppose Deed un- 
derstands ? ” 

“T ’m sure he does. No woman would do 
such a thing for a man who she was not sure 
would understand. He would understand, and 
would be humbled into the dust by it.” 

“ And you picture her spending the years 
to come consoling him for the humiliation her 
brilliant weakness has caused —dusting him 
off?” 

“IT picture them both as very happy,” re- 
turned Beatrice, with dignity. Her husband 
laughed. 

When Vertner came home to their one 
o’clock dinner, she perceived by the look on 
his face that he had heard something which 
he did not mean to tell her. 

“* What makes you like this business, Trix ? ” 
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he asked her, abruptly, as if they had not dis- 
cussed the question. 

“ Don’t you ?” she asked, with quick suspi- 
cion. Like a good wife, she kept a’ rational 
scorn for her husband’s ideas about certain 
things—the sort of things which only women 
understood ; but she had a respect for his per- 
ceptions about character. As Vertner said, he 
lived “ by sizing people up,” and could n’tafford 
to make mistakes—and, at the moment, she 
had a still greater respect for his news. 

“T like my bread and butter better,” said 
Vertner non-committally, biting delicately at 
a mushroom. 

It was one of the peculiarities of the Vert- 
ner household that their table, in the face of 
every sort of obstacle, maintained an almost 
Eastern decency and good cheer. As Vertner 
told Beatrice, they “would have fresh arti- 
chokes if they had to buy up all the canned 
goods in Maverick to find’em.” Ina country 
where every one lived by grace of the tin can, 
the Vertners did not manage their good table 
without the use of an energy, ardor, and inven- 
tive skill which would have gone a long way 
in felling the forests of a hardier sort of pio- 
neering. Vertner did not leave it all to his 
wife; he had studied household providing 
since his marriage, as he studied a number of 
other unrelated and unexpected things. In 
most of the other things he, more or less re- 
motely, “saw a dollar”; but in this he saw 
an instinct for propriety, for excellence, for 
“having things right,” as he called it, which 
did not follow him always into other depart- 
ments. 

“ O Ned, do let us have something free from 
your wretched mighty dollar.” There was the 
weariness in her tone which implies an old and 
hopeless subject between man and wife. “ What 
can there be in Margaret’s marriage to affect 
the price of corner lots ?” 

She would not have been the loyal wife to 
him she was if, in accepting him, she had not 
accepted, without premeditation, the larger half 
of his theories. But even when she talked un- 
consciously in the too alluring, too natural, 
slang, which was so native to the life he led, 
and either so shockingly or so admirably ex- 
pressive of it (she was not always sure which), 
she was sorrowfully conscious of her reserves. 
She might easily have nagged him with them, 
but not merely her good sense, but a feeling of 
obligation to his honesty in having told her as 
much of his way of life as a man can convey 
to the woman who has not yet married him, 
withheld her. She could not say that she had 
not been warned. Yet, in her young girl’s ideals 
there had never been any arrangement made 
for trimming her life by the market for her 
husband’s new scheme. There was always a 

















new scheme in the Vertner household, and they 
had it for breakfast, dinner, and supper. 

“Corner lots are all right,” said Vertner. 
“ The trouble is deeper down. Deed has left 
me with a flooded mine on my hands. If he 
had stayed where he was, I could have talked 
him into that pumping machinery.” 

“Then I ’m glad he did n’t. You have 
enough mines, Ned,” said she. It was the 
kind of inapposite wisdom which does not tor- 
ment a man less for being based upon a feeling 
to which he partly assents, and not at all on 
the facts which he knows contradict it. 

“ Have I? I sha’n’t have enough mines, 
my dear, until one of them is a money-maker. 
I ’ve got too many holes in the ground ; but 
I ’m mighty short of mines. This one I ’m 
working with Deed — or should be if I was— 
has a vein in sight that—” He went on to 
tell her the seductive story of the assay, and 
of the wealth at their feet, to which she had 
listened in the case of a dozen other mines. 
She knew how each of these other mines had 
turned out,and he knew; but there is a tame- 
less sublimity of faith known to the man who 
has once owned a mine, and tothe man’s family, 
which acknowledges no past, and is as gaily 
independent of experience as the clouds that 
forage the air for the other clouds in which 
they lose themselves. 

“ But where has Mr. Deed gone?” asked 
Beatrice at thé end of his recital, as enthusias- 
tic now as her husband. 

“How should I know? A man does n’t 
generally give away the itinerary of his wed- 
ding-journey from the steps of the county 
court-house. Besides, in this case there was n’t 
time. I don’t see but they were married by a 
dynamo. Philip and I were both in the hotel 
office. He had just had his final row with 
his father. They had given each other that 
full material for the understanding of each 
other’s character so valuable in family rows 
the night before; and this was rather quiet— 
not actually, but by comparison. Deed paid 
Philip some money that he did n’t want, that 
he hated and abhorred, and which he straight- 
way took to the First National and deposited 
to his father’s credit. Those being the facts, 
Deed naturally supposed Philip was hanker- 
ing for it, that he was basely longing for it at any 
cost to him, and that he was suspecting him 
of having tried to do him out of it: a thor- 
oughly good misunderstanding like that (with- 
out a fact in sight) is just the basis for a gor- 
geous family row. You know Deed’s temper. 
It’s like Barnum’s rarities— the hottest, the 
most ungovernable, the most totally unrea- 
sonable temper ever seen in captivity. It’s 
to his credit that he does keep it in captivity 
most of the time, so that you might think his 
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disposition a good sort. But when it blazes— 
look out! That’s all. It was on the blaze this 
time; and when you remember that Philip him- 
self has n’t the most — well not the most an- 
gelic— well, you can believe it was a rumpus. 
Philip refused the money, of course, and obliged 
his father to insult him to get him to take it. 
Then they parted forever; and an hour after- 
ward, when Philip was just starting up-stairs for 
the reconciliation that follows such fool rows, 
he stood aside to let his father pass, with a lady 
on his arm. Deed did n’t look at him. The 
porters put some luggage on a carriage in wait- 
ing, the hotel clerk threw an old shoe after them, 
and I went back and inquired at the desk, and 
found out that Philip had a new mother. They 
had been out to St. George’s between the time 
when Philip came out of the hotel hot against 
his father and came to hunt me, and the time 
when Phil, like the sensible fellow he is, went 
back to make it all up.” 

“Well, I ’m glad they were married in 
church, anyway,” said Beatrice, “and the 
haste would n’t make any difference to Mar- 
garet. She would n’t care any more what she 
was married in than— than a cassowary.” 

“Yes,” said Vertner, wickedly; “that in- 
difference of the cassowary to an appropriate 
wedding-dress, and that vile carelessness 
about orange blossoms, is just one of those 
facts of natural history that lend a charm 
to— ” 

But his wife had finished her dinner, and 
she came over and shook him. 

He grew serious when she asked Him for 
his news. “It’s not my news, Trix,” he said. 
“You must n’t ask me.” He fell into one of 
the moods of sober thoughtfulness in which 
his new schemes were usually imagined, and 
in which Beatrice was always-careful not to 
disturb him. It was not a scheme to-day, she 
saw, however. His face was almost sad, and 
his musing was apparently often balked by 
some thought at recollection of which he 
would make a wry face, and clench his fist. 

Vertner’s trouble was the practical disap- 
pearance of Deed—or, rather, certain cir- 
cumstances accompanying his disappearance 
known only to Philip and himself. In the 
midst of his wretchedness about this miserable 
business (it tormented him more than any- 
thing that had ever happened to himself, not 
only because if he had raised the money in 
time it would n’t have happened, but because 
he really liked Deed, to whom he owed his 
present position in Colorado) only one thing 
consoled him: that they had not yet got hold 
of it in the town, and so could not be discuss- 
ing it. What Vertner feared was that it would 
get into the papers. It had not represented 
itself as a distppearance to the town, thus far. 
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It merely seemed to the gossip of Maverick 
that Deed was taking an unusually long wed- 
ding-journey. 

There were, besides, other things still to 
talk of connected with Deed, and especially 
other things connected with Margaret and her 
marriage, from which it is doubtful if the 
town chatter would really have liked to be 
called while so much remained unsaid. Mar- 
garet’s action, as being the most sensational 
occurrence in what began to be known as 
“this Deed business,” — overtopping even 
Deed’s desertion of her on their wedding- 
day,— needed most of the discussion, and 
it had held the® attention of the ladies 
steadily since her sudden departure for Lead- 
ville, and the announcement of the marriage 
in the Leadville papers of the following day. 
In that matter they felt that they had been 
trifled with. If Miss Derwenter had the high 
strain of forgiveness somewhere about her en- 
abling her to pardon a man who had publicly 
deserted her on her wedding-day, why, in 
the name of nameless things, had n’t she 
found it out earlier? Was it for this that she 
had flaunted her preference for Doctor Ern- 
field in the face of the town? And what, 
pray, did she mean by her actions with that 
gentleman ? If she had really cared for Deed 
all along, her encouragement of Ernfield was 
simply shameless. The probability was that 
she had set herself to captivate Ernfield in the 
hope of breaking her fall; and that when she 
found Ernfield obdurate she had turned to her 
first lover. 

At all events, when the ladies had been 
put to the trouble of arriving — after a week’s 
fluttering among other opinions —at the be- 
lief that the affair between her and Deed was 
to be regarded as definitively “ off,” the neces- 
sity of revising this belief was irksome. The 
sense of the hardship of the situation of pub- 
lic opinion was liberally voiced wherever 
women met, and occasionally where men 
met. The ladies usually began with the ad- 
mission that, so far as Margaret’s “ carrying- 
on” with Dr. Ernfield went,— it was by this 
phrase that they referred to the relation which 
Margaret had imagined so innocent; it was 
merciful that she was not in Maverick at this 
time to hear what was said of it,— she could not 
be blamed. What the ladies objected to was 
her playing fast and loose, and off and on, as 
they said. “She did n’t seem to know which 
she wanted, so far as I can see,” said Mrs. 
McDermott, whose husband dealt in hats on 
Mesa street. 

“She got to know at the last,” suggested 
one of the ladies, grimly, as Dr. Ernfield, on 
horseback, passed the church in which the 
ladies were gathered. . 


“Yes,” laughed Mrs. McDermott; “all of 
a sudden, as you might say. No doubt Dr. 
Ernfield gave her cause.” 

“ Well,” exclaimed Mrs. B. Frank Butler, 
“T ’m sure you can’t say the poor thing was 
to blame for turning ’most any way for refuge 
just at first, when Mr. Deed deserted her on 
her wedding-day — going off as casual as you 
please. And I ’m not so sure, either, that I 
blame her for turning the other way for ref- 
uge, just at the last. There was n’t really any- 
thing left for her but that, if she wanted to 
marry at all; and as to her flirting with Dr. 
Ernfield,— if you call it that,—I don’t know 
what I woudd call it m’self— who can say any- 
thing against a woman that ain’t past marriage- 
able age, for allowing the attentions of a pleas- 
ant and agreeable young man that any one 
can see is dead in love with her?” 

She lifted her coarsely pretty little head out 
of the collar of her sealskin sack at this, 
bridling; and it was evident that Mrs. Butler 
would not have been guilty of a wasteful dis- 
cretion in such a case. 


XI. 


? 


“See here,” said Vertner to Philip, when 
he met him in Mesa street in the afternoon, 
after his talk with Beatrice (Philip had come 
down with him from Leadville on the day 
that the evidence of Deed’s marriage had 
been offered them), “I ’ve been thinking this 
thing out.” 

“ You have n’t thought it out in any shape 
that ’s going to wipe out my asininity, Vert- 
ner,” returned Philip. “I’m at the bottom of 
this thing, I tell you. You can’t get me out 
from under it. I maddened my father, and if 
I had had a grain of sense—or had had the 
sense to use the sixteenth part of a grain that 
I sometimes have when there ’s nothing to use 
it on—I should have seen that I must mad- 
den him. Taking Jasper’s part at that! Well, 
the thing was n’t square. I suppose I had to 
protest. But think of its being Jasper! As if 
I did n’t owe him enough!” 

“ ow you ’re shouting,” assented Vertner, 
cordially. ‘ With a fellow like Jasper in sight, 
it ’s rank extravagance to waste your curses 
on yourself. And I would n’t go messing with 
this question of responsibility, either. 7 don’t 
believe we were meant to settle that,” he as- 
serted, with his emphatic nod. Vertner had a 
turn for philosophy in his odd hours, and a 
sense of his responsibility to religion, to which, 
when his wife asked him, he gave proper fi- 
nancial expression. He secretly regarded the 
clergy as a kind of lame ducks whom it was 
the duty of men blessed with the capacity for 
turning a penny to help along. It was only 

















vaguely conceivable, under his theory, that 
they would be in the business if they had known 
how to rustle for themselves. “The moment 
you get to portioning out blame, and saying 
where this would n’t have happened if so and 
so, and how that would have been all right if 
What’s-his-name,” he went on, “you wind 
yourself into one of those snarls where the 
more you wind the more you snarl. The 
simplest way is the woman’s way: scrape all 
the mud in the affair into one ball, and fling 
it at the person concerned in the business 
that you like least. And the worst possible 
way is to be a pig about the sackcloth, and 
snatch it all for your own wear. Better turn 
over most of the sackcloth in this little matter 
to Jasper, I guess. He deserves it, and it won’t 
trouble him. He ’ll keep it on the shelf in the 
original package. There ’s something about 
that brother of yours, you know, Deed, that 
simply takes your admiration by the collar. 
You can’t resist his talent; and it would be a 
shame to try.” 

“Oh, I don’t try,” said Philip, with a lack- 
luster face. 

He drew Vertner into a doorway out of the 
confusion of the street, crowded at this hour 
with the ranchmen and miners who had come 
into town for the day for supplies, for their 
mail, or for mining or cattle dickers, or for 
mere liquid sociability, and had not yet set out 
on their return. Their freighted burros and 
saddled ponies pawed the roadway in a long 
range on each side the street. Sometimes one 
of the ponies would lift a hoof to the board 
sidewalk, which ran at the level of his knees 
above the road, and hammer about on the 
boards until a man would come from a neigh- 
boring saloon and order him to “ Whoa there, 
you—!” 

“ Well, that ’s right,” said Vertner, heartily, 
in response to Philip’s negative, as they shel- 
tered themselves in the doorway. “ If you are 
a miserable man, and your father an utterly 
wretched one; if he has seen Jasper play him 
the lowest trick ingratitude could invent; if 
he has seen you apparently do the same, and 
has come within ¢hat of losing’a wife, and now 
has had to make his wedding-journey a flight 
from justice—” 

“Oh, shut up, Vertner!” 

“__ An opportunity for parley with the law, 
then. I don’t care what you call it (it’s what 
he thinks it that makes the difference, is n’t 
it ?) —if, I say, one of the first families in Lone 
Creek County has come to this in a week, it ’s 
2 glorious satisfaction to know that the hand 
that ptlled the strings belongs to a Jim-dandy 
of a talent. There ’s something nothing less 
than bang-up about — Oh, I say, Phil!” he ex- 
claimed remorsefully, as his companion turned 
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away. He clapped his hand upon his shoulder. 
“JT don’t mean that guff. I thought—” He 
caught his eye with a look like pleading in his 
own. “I thought the other view might com- 
fort you a bit. The tragic we have always with 
us—expressive of the feelings, but wearing, 
you know.” 

He blundered on, until Philip stopped him 
with: “ Oh, I know, Vertner. Don’t think I 
don’t understand that you ’ve been my best 
friend in all this, and are sticking by me like the 
brick you are. Whatever rot I may talk, don’t 
forget that. And when we find my father—” 

“ Which will be the day after to-morrow,” 
interrupted Vertner, cheerfully. 

“ What? Have you heard?” 

Vertner rolled his lips over the cigar in his 
mouth. “ Well, there is a sort of clue. But I 
suppose I have to own that I ’m cribbing the 
date from the general stock of hopefulness. 
We'’ll find him, though, wherever he is gone.” 

“Find him? Well, if I thought we should 
n’t !—” Philip set his teeth ina manner peculiar 
to him, which Vertner had learned to respect. 
When it had been a question in Chile of throw- 
ing a bridge across a mountain gorge, and there 
had been a call for a volunteer to take the first 
line across, he remembered that Philip had 
said quietly, “I ‘ll do it,” with that tightening 
of the muscles of the jaw. 

“I suppose he és suffering,” said Vertner, 
meditatively. “And it ’s so utterly useless.” 

“ Suffering! A man who never stained his 
name with so much as the shadow of wrong, 
aman whom all the State trusts! Think what 
he will be supposing that he has done! When 
I think of that, and think that I am respon- 
sible for the thing! —” 

“Oh, confound your responsibility!” ex- 
claimed Vertner. “ Did n’t I say I'd get that 
money for you? Did n’t I lead you to rely 
on me for it ?” 

“ Stuff!” 

“ And did I get it?” 

“Yon.” 

“ Did I get it in time to do any good?” 

“No; but—” 

“ Well, then!” said Vertner, conclusively. 

This money, which had come too late, was 
one of the collateral misfortunes for which 
Philip blamed himself most severely in the 
trouble with his father. He knew that Vertner, 
in the failure of all other chances, had humili- 
ated himself before a man who he had been sure 
from the beginning would lend him the amount 
if he would consent to ask him; and so had 
obtained it at a price he would not have paid 
willingly for any personal good. The act, use- 
less as it proved in the event, bound him to 
Vertner, Philip felt, by a peculiar tie. He had 
always known him for a good fellow; he had 
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not supposed him quite so good a fellow as all 
that. He himself knew what it was to bor- 
row money where it was lent grudgingly. Some 
people were great duffers about money, he 
thought. 

Of course neither Philip nor Vertner was in 
a position to know of the intention with which 
Deed had pledged the stock at the bank in 
Leadville; but they had been rightly sure (at 
first) that he must have gone away with the 
expectation of finding money elsewhere, and 
of returning to redeem the securities before a 
question could arise. They had guessed so 
much as this; but as the weeks passed, and he 
did not return, they were forced to believe that 
other resources (if he had really gone to seek 
them) had failed him, and that, recognizing 
that he could not come back, he had at least 
not taken pains to make his whereabouts 
known. 

“T should n’t care that we could n’t come 
at him,” said Philip, “if we could only let him 
know.” 

“ Yes; after the pains you took to explain to 
that receiving teller that your father had asked 
you to step around and redeem that stock for 
him, and the pretty way you manceuvered the 
return of the actual stock itself to Deed’s tin 
box in the bank, where the cotrustee can find 
it any day he has an unnatural longing for the 
sight, and after the way you deposited the other 
$25,000 to your father’s private account, it ’s 
a pity to have him glooming around in some 
Canadian watering-place, taking himself for 
an absconding trustee.” 

“ See here, Vertner —” began Philip, hotly. 

“ Oh, well,” cried Vertner, “that is n’t the 
only pity. What gives mea pain is to have to 
think that we went and wasted a good joke on 
that bank teller.” 

“ What joke ?” asked Philip, impatiently. 

“ The joke of paying back into his old bank 
the same money your father had just borrowed 
from it.” He quizzed Philip’s serious face with 
his audacious smile. 


XII. 


Ir had been Vertner’s thought — mixed, like 
many of his thoughts, of kindly intention and 
an eye to business —to ask Philip and Cutter to 
take charge of the “ Snow Find.” As Vertner 
said, it would “bear a little more finding, and 
they were the men to do it.” Beatrice had ex- 


pressed herself freely about the double meaning 
which this last clause wore in her husband’s 
mind, without shaking him from his purpose. 
He said it was really one of the best mines in 
the State; that it would be another “ Iron Sil- 
ver” if you gave it time—and money. The 
money he hoped Cutter would get from his fa- 


ther after a while. Cutter’s father was not al- 
ways rich, he knew; but he often was. It was 
the intermittent stockbroker way. And Cutter, 
as he worked the mine for himself, would soon 
have the best of all possible evidence of its 
magnificent promise. Vertner had visions of 
fetching the father out in a special car to see 
the “Snow Find” for himself, if it came to that. 
The thing was a bonanza. Vertner even began, 
in the rosy dreams which he allowed to curl 
up out of the accomplished fact of the instal- 
lation of the two young men in charge of the 
mine, to see the making of a man of business 
in Cutter. Even Cutter laughed at this, and 
Philip roared; but Vertner said he knew what 
he was about, which was strictly true; and 
he proved himself in earnest about working the 
mine by advancing Philip a month’s salary 
when he asked for it. The creditors at Pifion, 
whom Philip had been unable to silence, as he 
had hoped, with his father’s aid, were growing 
impudent about the debts they had urged him 
to contract with servility; and money was a 
necessity. He sent all that he could spare out 
of the salary to his creditors, after lending Sandy 
Dikes $5, losing $25 on a horse-race at Pueblo 
for which Cutter had given him a tip, and pay- 
ing his share in a little monthly pension which 
he had got half a dozen others at Pinon to join 
him in arranging for Doulton. (Doulton’s claim 
had caved in on him, and there was to be an 
amputation ; they were paying the pension until 
Mrs. Doulton could get along on the profits of 
the saloon she had opened since the accident.) 
There was also a book for which he had heard 
Miss Maurice express a wish ; and when the bill 
for it came from Denver, it was higher than he 
had expected. He told Vertner after the first 
week that he would have to raise his salary; 
and Vertner, who was generous and under- 
stood, and who was shrewd and remembered 
Cutter, yielded readily enough. 

He offered to raise Cutter’s salary also, but 
Cutter said he should want to get out of the 
country just as badly if he had $25 more a 
month as he should without it; he added that 
he was n’t worth what he was getting, which 
he did not believe. He thought himself a good 
sort of mining engineer now; and if his present 
wisdom on the subject of mining were matched 
against the ignorance he had brought to Colo- 
rado in a Pullman, there was something in this 
estimate of himself. 

The “Snow Find” was the mine which Deed 
had left on Vertner’s hands, full of water ; and 
until he could find the money to purchase ma- 
chinery to pump the water out, he had deter- 
mined to bend his energies—or rather to let 
Philip and Cutter bend their energies — to 
working a new lead, away from the water. The 
new lead was actually a productive one when 

















Philip and Cutter began upon it; and they were 
now taking out ore which paid fairly. 

When Beatrice questioned his motives now, 
Vertner unscrupulously silenced her with the 
magnanimous half of them. She could not 
deny, when it was put to her with Vertner’s 
cogency of statement, that Philip had been 
miserable, restless, and tormented ; running off 
on every fresh clue to the end of the State (at 
ten cents a mile—a subject for legislation, if 
there was one, Vertner said), and coming back 
weary, disheartened, and discouraged. She 
admitted that an occupation which would give 
him an interest, and prevent him, from brood- 
ing upon this business of his father’s disappear- 
ance, was a praiseworthy idea; and she praised 
Vertner for it, when she was not condemning 
him for including Cutter in the matter. 

“And do you suppose Philip would have 
gone up there into the hills without him?” 
Vertner asked securely. “A cabin in the hills, 
strictly by yourself, would cure any one of the 
blues. Yououghtto prescribe fora//the misery, 
Trix. Confining yourself to Philip is a limita- 
tion of talent.” 

“ I suppose he does feel that he is doing the 
best thing he could do, until his father is found, 
in working at this mine for him,” she admitted 
irrelevantly, in the need of admitting something. 
“And if it shou/d happen that it turns out as 
rich as you expect, Ned, why, what a splendid 
thing it will be for him to be able to turn it over 
to his father on his return, and say —” 

“T don’t think he ll have tosay much. Deed 
will be glad enough of anything he can raise in 
the shape of money, by the time he gets back, 
unless I ’m a particularly bad guesser.” 

“Yes; but he would n’t take it from Philip— 
not after what has passed between them; not 
after his casting him off like that, and vowing 
that he would never see him again. You said 
that yourself, Ned.” 

“Yes,” assented Vertner, yawning,— it was 
the end of the evening, and he had finished his 
Denver newspaper, and was stretched cozily in 
his deep chair before the fire,— “I said that he 
said it. But Deed’s vows are n’t always ‘ good 
until used,’ you know. The very passion he 
expends in making them seems to have a ten- 
dency to wear them out early.” 

“ I don’t think this one will wear out. What 
he thought Philip had done was too bad. Ithad 
the touch of ingratitude about it that no one 
can forgive in any wrong. I know I could n’t. 
And I think Philip is doing just the right thing. 
It will show his father —” 

“That he underrated that mine ?” quizzed 
Vertner, with a laugh, as he rose lazily in prep- 
aration for bed. “It will, it will, my dear! 
That is, it will if Cutter senior is the man I take 
him for.” 

VoL. XLV.— 124. 
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“Ned!” 

Vertner smiled the smile of satisfied sophis- 
tication at herthrough his half-closed eyes, as he 
stretched his arms in a final yawn. “Come,” 
he said, “are you ever going to bed ?” 


Puiuip was glad of the work Vertner offered 
him at the “ Snow Find” because he needed 
money,—he always needed money, and the 
search for his father was an added channel of 
expenditure now, and a further hindrance to 
the payment of his debts at Pifion,—but he 
liked, besides, to feel that his work was doing 
something more for him than earning the salary 
Vertner was giving him. It was pleasant to 
feel that each bucketful of ore that he saw 
lifted out of the “Snow Find” was of direct ad- 
vantage to his father. Until he could find him, 
the next best thing was to be doing something 
for him. Meanwhile he spent a large part of 


his salary in following up clues of Deed. They 


all turned out alike; after an absence of a day 
or two he would return with downcast face, and 
resume work at the mine silently ; and Cutter 
could not find heart to question him. Even 
Vertner’s light spirit would sometimes droop 
before their repeated failures; though he al- 
ways waked the following morning with a fresh 
idea, which Philip followed out or pooh-poohed, 
as it happened, but which nolonger excited any 
buoyancy in him. It was maddening to think 
that his father was making himself unhappy 
somewhere for the absurdly simple reason that 
they did not know his address. 

The habit of seeing a great deal of Dorothy, 
and thinking much of her when he was not 
with her, went along curiously with his unhap- 
piness about his father. He could not talk to 
her of his father’s disappearance, of course, but 
to see her was to forget his trouble, and he and 
Cutter both found time from their duties at the 
“Snow Find,” though they could not go to- 
gether, to ride with her. It sometimes hap- 
pened that Philip and Dorothy rode alone; but 
it usually fell out that Dick Messiter and Bea- 
trice were of the party. Beatrice was very fond 
of riding, and Vertner had been buying her a 
horse lately with the profits of a little “ flier” 
in a Leadville mining stock. 

Dorothy and Beatrice became fast friends in 
the intimacy of these rides; and Philip, though 
he imagined, alternately, furtherances and fail- 
ures in Dorothy’s kindness for him day by day, 
was really in the unvarying enjoyment of the 
type of good will a woman sometimes gives to 
a man whom she trusts. All their relation took 
its color from those days in the cave, during 
which they had learned to know each other ; 
and this should have satisfied Philip for the 
moment. Perhaps it might have; but he was 
obliged to remember that Messiter had shared 
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those days as well, and that, with him, they 
had succeeded many earlier days the quality 
of which it was easy to imagine. It seemed 
impossible that there had been a time, before 
the snow had made them acquainted, when 
he had not known Dorothy, whose existence 
now was of the fiber of his own life. But such 
a time had been, and Messiter had plainly been 
master of its opportunities. He saw him too 
clearly for the good fellow he was to believe 
anything else; indeed he liked him too well 
to believe anything else. 

Messiter, who still remained, simulating an 
echo of his early usefulness in settling the Mau- 
rices’ house by inventing things to do for Dor- 
othy, would have smiled sadly at this account 
of his favor with her. He would have said that 
for those who liked the unafraid, untroubled 
liking she showed him, it would probably be the 
sort of thing they-liked. Some persons might 


enjoy the privilege of gazing into those gay,. 


candid, tender, thoughtful eyes,—the eyes 
which were all these by turns to him, but, in 
his presence, never shy, nor downcast, nor in 
any kind of happy difficulties. But, for his part, 
he must have professed that the absence of all 
hesitations, all embarrassments, had its gloomy 
side. It was the kind of relation, he knew, 
which young men and young women were al- 
ways pretending to themselves and to each other 
was their ideal of all that was blessed and com- 
fortable. Had he not gammoned young girls 
with just such talk on the rocks at Mount 
Desert, at nineteen? But he found nothing in 
the situation, as it presented itself, either blessed 
or comfortable, though he stayed on. 

In spite of these lover’s doubts, it would be 
a mistake to suppose that this was not a happy 
time for all of them. It was clouded for Philip 
by the continued fruitlessness of all efforts to 
find his father, as well as by the fluctuations 
of Dorothy’s feeling toward him, which he was 
partly conscious of spinning out of his fancy, 
but constantly ready to credit afresh. Yet he 
was happy enough to fear a change—to look 
forward to Jasper’s return with a fierce repres- 
sion of his imagination. How would he and 
Dorothy meet ? What was their present rela- 
tion ? Where would they take up the thread? 
Was there a tolerable relation toward Dorothy 
for him if Jasper still existed for her? These 
were the questions which he refused to ask him- 
self. They were hints at the threshold of a whole 
torturing region of speculation, which to enter 
was to invite useless misery and the need for an 
immediate decision. Philip hated unpleasant 
thoughts, and detested immediate decisions ; 
if the banks a mile ahead concealed the enemy, 
why, there was still the mile. It might never be 
completed, for one thing. Ifit were, one would 
find something to do when the time came. It 
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was partly a reasonable confidence in himself, 
but chiefly a constitutional unwillingness to face 
disagreeable facts, which caused him meanwhile 
to lounge at the stern of the boat, finding the 
river water smooth and lulling under his hand. 

Messiter’s sunny temper not being for clouds 
of any kind, he found what happiness he could 
in the immediate and agreeable fact that he 
was permitted to be constantly by Dorothy’s 
side; while Beatrice, having settled Margaret’s 
trouble to her satisfaction, had crossed her off 
her list, so to say, and, for the moment, con- 
cerned herself only intermittently about her 
(of course she knew nothing of her husband’s 
concern), awaiting calmly her return to Mav- 
erick, flushed with her bridal happiness, and 
filled with new ideas about things. She fancied 
her greatly changed ; it would only show how 
marriage was the one thing forall women—even 
for those who did not seem at all to have been 
intended for its blessings. She fancied Mar- 
garet’s severity, her primness, her “niceness” 
about certain matters, as smoothed and soft- 
ened into the real niceness against which not 
even Ned could say anything. 

Dorothy had begun to plan for the future of 
her father and herself in Maverick. The people 
of the church had been charmed by his first 
sermon, and, as a matter of fact, it was a 
capital sermon. Their liking for it suggested 
to a number of minds at once that Maurice 
should be called to the vacant pulpit of St. 
John’s in the Wilderness. As Beatrice said, it 
was a long time since they had had a regular 
service, but the lapse had not been due to the 
unwillingness of the congregation to support 
a clergyman. It was rather that there were 
varying ideals in the congregation. But Mau- 
rice fitted, in a degree, into all these expecta- 
tions and wishes. He was a widower, he was 
not young, his graceful, good-humored, flatter- 
ing manner commended him to every one, and 
especially to those who sought a successful par- 
ish visitor. He was a High Churchman, hold- 
ing with dignity to his ritual, but careful to 
avoid grounds of offense, and he preached un- 
deniably good sermons. He was, besides, a 
trained and enthusiastic musician: on his first 
trial-Sunday the lady who played the organ fell 
ill at the last moment, and until a substitute 
discovered herself, after the second lesson, he 
himself accompanied the choir he had re- 
hearsed during the week. 

It had ended, after some negotiation, in his 
being summoned. Maurice had told them 
frankly that he could not refer them to his last 
parish, giving them his own version of the 
occurrence which had caused him to leave 
Laughing Valley City; but when the vestry 
had heard favorably about him from the Da- 
kota parish to which he referred them, and had 

















definitely offered him the post, he told them, 
with some inward trembling,— for his resources 
were of the slightest, and if this opportunity 
should fail him he did not know where he 
should turn,—thatif he was to remain with them 
they must grant him a higher salary. The ves- 
try was reluctant ; he firm. It ended in their 
advancing the salary $100. It was more than 
they had ever paid before, they said; but per- 
haps they had never had so good a clergyman. 
Maurice smiled, and did not attempt to deny 
it. He did not believe there were many men 
of his sort to be had for $800 a year. 

He was now making ready to preach certain 
sermons selected by Dorothy from a consider- 
able collection sent over the mountains on a 
burro by the ladies at Laughing Valley City, 
and was occupied in going about making the 
acquaintance of his new flock. 

His portly yet shapely and well-carried fig- 
ure, his round, rubicund, smiling, only half- 
clerical face, his fortunate voice, his admirable 
manner, soon began to be familiar in Maverick. 
It pleased Dorothy to see how popular her 
father had already become. She looked for- 
ward with pleasure to remaining a long time in 
Maverick. Perhaps he would set about raising 
funds to build a more permanent church. She 
remembered that the parish in which her father 
had remained longest was one in which he had 
built a new church. But there seemed no ele- 
ments of discord here, none of the foolish, tire- 
some people who had made trouble in other 
parishes. Perhaps they should remain forever. 
Perhaps—it was a new country, a fairly large 
town, there was an opportunity — perhaps he 
might one day be bishop of the diocese. 

Dorothy’s plans were made with a pencil 
and a little memorandum-pad, from which she 
tore a number of sheets without finding a com- 
fortable relation between her father’s salary 
(after adding their trifling income to it) and 
the prices prevailing in Maverick for rent, food, 
and clothing. She avoided troubling her father 
about practical questions when she could ; but 
before they left the hotel, where they had been 
staying since their arrivel, she felt that she must 
set the result of her calculations before him. 
When she attacked him on the subject at 
breakfast one morning, he smiled cheerfully. 

“ Oh, we shall get along, I think. We shall 
get along.” He rubbed his large, carefully 
kept hands together, after spreading his nap- 
kin over his ample form. “ Have you included 
your mother’s legacy in your calculations, 
Dorothy ?” 

“Oh, yes. But with your salary it only 
makes a little over a thousand dollars. I’m 
afraid we ought not to have taken so expensive 
a house.” 

His smile revealed the even glitter of perfect 
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teeth beneath a mustache which had been 
criticized as jaunty for a clergyman. “Why, 
my dear, we could n’t live in an unplastered 
house, could we ?” 

His smile and tone made it seem preposter- 
ous, but Dorothy said doubtfully: “I don’t 
know. Perhaps when we found that we could 
get nothing plastered under $400, we ought 
to have felt that we must take one of the 
others.” 

“Oh, no. Why, even at Laughing Valley 
we had a plastered house. Surely it does n’t 
seem an unreasonable ambition—a plastered 
house. And even if it were, depend upon it, 
the clergy get what they insist on. A man’s 
needs are measured by the account he gives 
of them; and in turn he is measured by his 
needs. If a clergyman shows himself content 
with a hovel, he not only won’t-get a decent 
dwelling, but when it comes to a question of 
some other need, he will be thought as capa- 
ble of doing without whatever it may be that 
he wants as he showed himself of doing with- 
out the house. I have always found that I got 
what I wanted by taking the proper stand. 
I have found that people of a certain class 
respect the inability of a gentleman to do with- 
out things which they have never felt the 
need of.” 

“ But, father—” protested Dorothy, and 
paused. She had been about to ask if the 
price of having all that one wanted might not 
be that some one else should have less than he 
wanted — less than his own, perhaps. She was 
glad not to have said it. An observation which 
seems true in the largest bearing may be quite 
false to the little fact which suggests it, and 
which one is tempted to try by it. Her father 
was right, of course. He was always night. 

Philip and Cutter, in their cabin at the 
“Snow Find,” often discussed Maurice. They 
agreed that it was a pity that Dorothy should 
have such a man for a father, or that he 
should happen to have such a daughter; but 
they avoided the discussion of Dorothy her- 
self by tacit agreement. As Philip drew on his 
town-going boots for the fifth time during a 
single week, however, and began to rummage 
in his chest for a white shirt, Cutter made no 
further effort to contain himself. 

“You are not going in for a boiled shirt! ” 
he exclaimed, as Philip exchanged the loose 
flannel of the West for the Eastern affectation. 
Cutter—in pursuit of his loyalty to the civili- 
zation which had produced him — had never 
disused it, though the washerwoman at Pifion 
had forced him to go to a Chinaman by re- 
turning the first white shirts he sent her, con- 
temptuously, rough-dried. “Oh, I say, this 
is togmuch! Do you know, I ’ve had an idea 
once or twice lately, Deed, that you are rather 
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hard hit. Tremendously nice girl!” he mur- 
mured to the cigarette he was lighting. 

“Oh, yes; she ’s nice enough, if that’s all,” 
owned Philip, rummaging in his army chest for 
some collars, which he fished out at last, limp 
and yellow from their confinement of a year. 
“Do you suppose there are any memories in 
New York long enough to recall the time when 
this was the preéminently preéminent shape in 
collars?” he asked, holding up a bundle of 
them. 

“ Stocks may have come in again, for all I 
know,” answered Cutter. “Ask somebody 
more in the way of that sort of information, 
Crusoe, my boy, than Man Friday. But, I 
say, Deed, she zs nice.” 

“T think I remember agreeing with you in 
that observation,” said Philip. “ But I ’Il sign 
a treaty with-you to regard her as nice, if that 
does n’t satisfy you. I ‘Il give bonds, I ’ll 
mortgage myself as security for her niceness, 
if you like. Come!” The eagerness of his 
manner was a trifle out of key with this sort 
of easiness; but Cutter forbore his gibes. 

“T say, I ’m awfully glad for you, old 
man.” He had got himself on his feet, and 
wrung Philip’s hand. 

“Are you? What a romantic dog you are, 
Cutter! It’s uncommonly good of you.” He 
turned to the reconsideration of the collars. 
“1 wish I saw any cause to be glad.” 

“Don’t you? Then it ’s because you are 
infernally ungrateful. I’m bound to say that 
I do.” 

“Yes,” said Philip, with a weary smile; “it 
is you, I believe, who look for big things from 
the ‘ Little Cipher.’ You ’ve got such a lot of 
faith, Cutter. It makes a cheerful companion 
of you. But you are hideously unreliable, you 
know. You’ll be wanting to convince me that 
it is the honorable obligation of a beggar to go 
and propose marriage to somebody or other, 
next. Jasper has furnished me with just the 
sort of situation for you to try your abomina- 
ble cheerfulness on. Turn it on, Cutter. Rub 
up your lamp, and get to work. I’m ready 
for ‘any lie, if there ’s hope in it.” 

“Pshaw! There are paying properties in 
the world besides the ranch your brother has 
swindled you out of your share in. You for- 
get the ‘ Pay Ore.’” 

“ Oh, no, I don’t—not when I ’m in high 
spirits, and dori’t need what hope there is in 
it. But a man can’t live on a hope like that, 
Cutter; and if he could, a woman could n’t, 
and no man could ask her to. And if he could 
ask her, he could n’t ask her father to let her.” 
Cutter smiled at this reference to Maurice, 
who was a kind of joke between them; and 
Philip smiled with him ruefully. The idea of 
Maurice allowing his daughter to’ marry any 
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one but a rich man struck them both as hu- 
morous; yet Cutter had to say, to console 
Philip, rather than because he believed it: 

“1 don’t know. There ’s some good in the 
old fraud, after all.” 

“ Oh, don’t go turning your cheerfulness on 
Maurice! You haven’t got the candle-power.” 

“You might let me illuminate a little, and 
try,” laughed Cutter. “ But it 7s a somber 
subject, that’s a fact. Youll have to elope.” 

“ Shut up, Cutter!” 

“Well, then, you ’ll have to wait for his 
consent. Put it either way. I’m only trying to 
please you; and a dash of gray in the groom’s 
hair is n’t so bad, if you come to that.” 

“ Oh, drop it! Your despair is worse than 
your cheerfulness.” 

“Well, it does seem to fit the facts of the 
case a little closer.” 

“ Oh, you ’re right. . You ’re right. It does, 
and I know it when I ’m not with her; but 
when I am— D— it, man, I love her! I 
can’t lose her!” 

“ Now you ’re talking sense.” 

“ Am I? It strikes me as a good deal more 
like the other thing. No; I always come 
around to a clear sight of the situation — Jas- 
per has fixed me out. It’s as if he knew I 
must meet and care for the girl he once— 
Bah!” Philip turned on his heel. 

“See here, have you given up your faith 
in the ‘ Pay Ore’?” 

“No,” growled Philip; “and I have n’t 
given up my faith in the coming Brotherhood 
of Man; but I would n’t ask a girl to go to 
housekeeping on it.” 

This was no reason why they should not 
thresh out together again, for the hundredth 
time, the actual grounds for faith in the future 
of the “ Pay Ore.” They said together again, 
and managed to say it without smiling, that 
the ore-bearing vein was there; that they were 
taking out good mineral all around the “ Pay 
Ore” on the Hill; that it was a question of 
finding out which way the vein dipped, and a 
question of the capital and patience necessary 
to reach it; and they agreed that Ryan had 
the capital and the patience. Philip ridiculed 
Cutter’s faith, as he always did when they 
spoke of this subject together; but it was a 
way of playing his own hope, and they both 
knew it. Philip hoped rather easily, and most 
easily as a refuge from despair. He liked to be 
comfortable, and despair was uncomfortable. 
If he sometimes chose skepticism for an out- 
ward seeming, it was by way of hedging: 
one’s hopes did not always come off, and a 
sophisticated doubt looked better on the rec- 
ord afterward. 

“You ’ll live to see Ryan with his pick in 
that vein, yet,” Cutter concluded. He had 
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got to the end of his mining engineer’s argu- 
ment, and was indulging his gift of amiable 
prophecy. 

“Shall I?” retorted Philip. “It will bea pretty 
tableau. But I don’t know why we trouble our- 
selves about it, unless it is to avoid the point.” 

“What zs the point?” He looked steadily at 
Philip, who smiled without amusement. “Oh!” 
he exclaimed with intelligence. “Well, yes—” 
Cutter smiled. “ But don’t you think—?” 

“ No, sir; I don’t.” 

Cutter bent forward. 
trouble ?” 

“ Usual trouble. Another fellow.” 

“What? You think she cares for that ——” 

“ That gentleman, as you were about to call 
him, Mr. Cutter, is a great sight too good for 
any shoe-string tying of mine.” 

“ Oh, look here — Well, Messiter is a good 
fellow. I admit it. But what of it? Abstract 
considerations of that sort don’t hold in a case 
of this kind.” 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon, Cutter,” exclaimed 
Philip, as he buttoned one of the collars about 
his neck. “I forgot that you were an expert 
in these things. Well, what does hold? Out 
with it! Let’s have the latest! Don’t put me 
off with any of your moldy, out-of-date de- 
cisions. Give me the brand-newest opinion 
there is—something that can’t be reversed 
before I can get her assent to it—Court of 
Appeals, preferably.” 

Cutter pulled at his mustache, thoughtfully, 
and blew some smoke in Philip’s direction. 

“Well, you might hold, for one thing. I 
have a notion she likes you.” 

“Thanks,” returned Philip, dryly. “I be- 
lieve the worst of us have a kindness for our 
coolies, our dragomen, our slaves. Would n't 
a woman like a man who made a profession, 
a calling, a vocation of her; who revered her 
boots; whose idea of happiness was being 
stepped on by them; who spent his nights in 
dreaming new ways to be an ass for her sake, 
and his days in carrying out his dreams? 
lVould n’t she? I should hope so.” 

“ You have been going it a little strong with 
her this last fortnight. I suppose she has been 
rather enjoying the spectacle.” 


“ Why; what ’s the 
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“See here, Cutter,” said Philip, hotly, “ if 
you think Miss Maurice capable of torturing 
a man for her amusement merely, you never 
were more mistaken in your life. She ’s not 
that sort. The fineness, the dignity, the genu- 
ineness and truth of that girl, Cutter— Oh, 
the devil!” 

Cutter was laughing. 


THE servant at the Maurices’ cottage said 
that Miss Maurice was in the parlor. The 
house on which Dorothy and her father had 
finally fixed was the usual frame shell of the 
newer towns of the West. There were better 
houses in Maverick,—the Vertners lived, by 
comparison, in a mansion,—but there were 
cruder buildings too —log cabins chinked with 
mortar, and houses constructed out of disused 
packing-boxes, and roofed with canvas. On 
the ground floor, besides the kitchen and the 
dining-room, there was only the pleasant little 
room at the front of the house ; and it was this 
that the maid-servant called a “parlor.” It 
was, in fact, Dorothy’s sitting-room and sew- 
ing-room, though Maurice spoke of it as their 
drawing-room. As Philip turned the knob on 
the door of this room, he felt a hand upon it on 
the other side, and, releasing his own grasp, the 
door opened. Jasper stood before him in the 
act of bidding farewell to Dorothy. He lifted 
his head, and, seeing Philip in the doorway, 
stretched out his hand to him with his courtly 
smile. Philip, drawing back to let him pass, 
kept his gaze fixed on his face, looking him in 
the eye motionlessly, with a black glance of 
scorn. He would not seethe hand. Flushing 
to his temples, Jasper gave a contemptuous 
little laugh, and walked by him, turning once 
more to bow to Miss Maurice. 

When Philip had got himself through the 
door and into the room, he went up to Doro- 
thy in a dazed way, and offered her his hand. 
He thought he perceived a kind of reluctance, 
which she conquered in the imperceptible mo- 
ment that passed before she took his hand in 
the frank and hearty clasp that had been 
from the beginning one of the little things 
he had liked best in her. Then she asked him 
quickly if he had seen her type-writer. 


Wolcott Balestier. 


WATER.” 


IVER or sea, the voice is still the same, 
Each curving water-lip the word repeats, 
Forever rumoring the poet’s name, 
And murmuring melodiously —“ Keats.” 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 
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Words are Deeds, and May be Crimes. 


HE CENTURY has never undertaken any duty 
with more serious consideration, and under a 
greater sense of responsibility, than the publication, in 
the present number, of Judge Gary’s account of the 
trial and condemnation of the Chicago Anarchists. We 
believe that a better knowledge of that momentous 
event will be beneficial to civilization and conducive to 
good order throughout the world. “The solemn state- 
ment of Judge Gary is prepared not only for the pro- 
fession of the law: it is submitted not merely to the 
judgment of experts, but to the opinion of mankind — 
and, as Lowell says, “ All free governments, whatever 
their name, are in reality governments by public opin- 
ion, and it is on the quality of this public opinion that 
their prosperity depends.” 

A study of the testimony and finding shows that not 
only philosophically, but legally, words are deeds, and 
that for words leading to crime a man must suffer the 
extreme penalty of the law. We are willing to give up 
pages of the magazine to the partly fanatical and partly 
purely vicious ravings of the anarchists, not merely 
with a view to showing the nature of the evidence on 
which they were convicted, but also in order that the 
minds of men may be familiarized with these phrases ; 
so that wherever they are heard it may be understood 
that this sort of language is likely to be but the splut- 
tering of the end of a fuse, or the signal for the throw- 
ing of a yet more deadly bomb of dynamite. 

But perhaps the most important part of the paper is 
the appeal of the writer (himself trained in manual la- 
bor) to working-men everywhere to avoid being led by 
professional lawbreakers and anarchists into a position 
of antagonism to the community. In a free country, 
where the people make their own laws, and where pub- 
lic sympathy is on the side of justice in every labor 
contest, so long as that side remains untainted by 
crime —in such a country the quickest way to reform 
is not the way of violence and cowardly cruelty, and 
destruction of government, but the path of honor, pa- 
triotism, and common sense. 

There is nothing so radical as justice. It is the one 
safe cure for all social and political evils. 


A Memorable Advance in Forest-Preservation. 

THE people of the United States in general, and of 
the State of California in particular, owe Secretary 
John W. Noble, of the Harrison administration, an eter- 
nal debt of gratitude for his intelligent, zealous, and in- 
valuable services to the cause of forest-preservation. 
We have had occasion more than once to express our 
hearty appreciation of his efforts in this direction, and 
we rejoice at a fresh opportunity to do so which comes 
in the establishment of a memorable series of forest 
reservations, performed on the eve of his departure from 
office. , 
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By this policy, accomplished by President Harrison’s 
proclamation in accordance with the powers conferred 
upon him by Congress in 1891, there has been made, 
first of all, a new reservation south of and adjoining 
the Yosemite National Park by the addition of over 
four million acres, comprising that portion of the Sierra 
Nevada which is at once the most mountainous and 
most grandly beautiful in the United States. It con- 
tains over six thousand square miles, with an altitude 
ranging from 3000 to 15,000 feet, composed almost en- 
tirely of lofty mountains and great cajions, and reaching 
the highest elevation in the Union, outside of Alaska. 
It includes the wonderful King’s River Cajion, called 
by Mr. John Muir “a rival of the Yosemite,” in his 
article with that title in THE CENTURY for November, 
1891, and by him there suggested as a national reser- 
vation. This is, however, but a fraction of Secretary 
Noble’s far-reaching reserve, which includes nearly if 
not quite all the big-tree (Seguota gigantea) forests not 
before reserved, and has in addition the finest forests 
of sugar-pine, cedar, and other valuable trees known 
to the world. In addition to all these attractions and 
treasures, it is the source of the water-supply of the 
San Joaquin Valley, and as such the reservoir of the 
new wealth which irrigation has developed in the arid 
lands of that now beautiful region. Mr. Cleveland’s 
administration will probably continue this policy by 
making another reserve of the northern sierra, from 
the Yosemite National Park to Mount Shasta. 

But this is not all. Three other extensive mountain 
reserves on the Pacific slope have been created by the 
same wise policy,— one extending from Los Angeles to 
San Bernardino, one thence eastward to the San Gargo- 
nia Pass, and the third, in the State of Washington, em- 
bracing Mount Rainier,— the three aggregating about 
2,500,000 acres. Hardly less important is the reserva- 
tion of the territory contiguous to the Grand Cajion of 
the Colorado, which has also been effected by Secretary 
Noble’s forethought. The record thus made by the 
late administration, like the accomplishment of Inter- 
national Copyright, will reflect credit upon it when other 
seemingly more important features are dimmed by time. 

The chief gain is, primarily, to California. By this 
series of official acts President Harrison and Secretary 
Noble have completed the reservation of a chain of 
forest uplands that now includes all the elevated region 
which furnishes the water-supply for the productive 
regions of California south of San Francisco. The 
value of this great preserve, extending almost con- 
tinuously for nearly the entire length of the State, and 
comprising in all between six and seven millions of acres, 
cannot be estimated. Californians who have seen what 
they had supposed to be barren and utterly worthless 
lands transformed into bounteous acres under the magic 
touch of irrigation, know that the value to the State of 
having its water-supply secured for all time against 
destruction or impairment is incomputable. 

















The establishment of these reservations will add 
strength to the movement now in progress at Sacra- 
mento to recede the Yosemite Valley and the Mari- 
posa Big Tree Grove to the United States. The 
necessity of more securely guarding these two great 
treasures ought now to be more apparent than ever 
to the people of California. They ought to see the 
wisdom of allowing control of the entire tract to be 
consolidated in the hands of the General Government. 
In this way alone can it be secured for all time against 
the ravages of ignorance, the greed of “ rings,” and the 
onslaughts of vandalism. If the effort to procure vol- 
untary recession shall fail, it will be the duty of Con- 
gress to repeal the grant of 1864. For this course it 
is certain that a congressional inquiry will reveal only 
too substantial grounds. Once the valley is in the hands 
of the Government, the services of Mr. Frederick Law 
Olmsted should be secured to lay down the principles on 
which it should be treated. Meantime he should be se- 
lected to act as adviser to the bureau in charge of which 
the scenic portions of the new parks shall be placed. 

That the vandals are always on the watch was 
shown anew by the attack which was made upon the 
Yellowstone National Park in the late Congress. 
Cooke City, a small mining-camp situated on the north- 
east corner of this park, had two bills before Congress 
which ought to have been embodied in a single mea- 
sure, and entitled “ An act to mutilate the Yellowstone 
National Park, rob it of its most beautiful natural 
scenery, and ruin it as a game-preserve.”” One of the 
bills gave Cooke City the right to build a railway across 
the Park, and the other, in order to evade the techni- 
cal objection to a railway within the Park, proposed to 
cut off all that portion of the Park including and lying 
outside the line of railway, restoring it to the public by 
making the railway line the new boundary. In ex- 
change for thg tract thus cut from the park it was pro- 
posed to addanother tract, somewhat larger, but which 
is an inaccessible mountain region, which tourists could 
never visit, and which heavy winter snows render in- 
capable of supporting game. It was proposed by the 
Cooke City vandals to substitute this practically value- 
less region for what is undoubtedly the most beautiful 
portion of the Park, to run a railway along the route 
which is destined by nature as the great scenic route 
of the Park, and to drive all game away from the best 
pasturage by putting a railway through the center of 
it. The only defense of this outrageous proposal was 
that the Cooke City mines are in need of a railway out- 
let. Granting the paramount importance of this need, 
the proposal to ruin the Park in its behalf is disposed of 
by the fact that a railway outlet can be secured in sev- 
eral other directions, outside the Park. There is, in 
fact, no possible excuse for this vandalism, and no 
Congress ought to listen to its advocates for a moment. 

The policy set on foot by the Harrison adminis- 
tration should also be of use in the establishment or 
management of State reserves. In regard to the 
preservation of. the Adirondack forest in New York 
State, a very great advance was made in 1892, when 
the legislature passed an act creating the Adiron- 
dack Park. This was the final result of a long and 
discouraging struggle. Originally the Adirondack 
wilderness comprised 12,000 square miles, but this 
area has been reduced by clearings, till it now contains 
only about 5600 square miles, or about 3,700,000 
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acres. Of these 3,700,000 acres, about 900,000 are 
owned by the State, but not in an unbroken tract. In 
fact fully one half of the State’s lands were, at the 
time the Park was authorized, situated in detached 
places around the borders of the wilderness. Under 
the Park Act the commissioners have power to sell 
some portions, and with the money thus obtained buy 
new ones, and thus create a solid tract which shall be 
owned by the State, and, in the language of the act, 
“be forever reserved, maintained, and cared for as 
ground open for the free use of all the people for their 
health or pleasure, and as forest lands necessary to the 
preservation of the head waters of the chief rivers of 
the State, and a future timber supply.” By this act the 
State, it is believed by the commissioners, will be able to 
increase its acreage, and, by consolidating its holdings, 
will be able to adopt and carry out a rational system of 
forestry, which will preserve and protect the forests, and 
make them a blessing to all its people. About 8000 acres 
have already been purchased under the act. 

What the National Government has done for the Pa- 
cific Slope, and what New York has done for the Adi- 
rondacks, New Hampshire is called upon to do for the 
White Mountains. A loud cry of alarm in their behalf 
has been sent forth during the past few months, and, 
unless it be heeded before the present year rolls away, * 
the chief natural glory of New England may have 
been ruined forever. The danger lies in the fact that 
the White Mountains are owned by private persons, 
Mount Washington itself being to-day private property. 
Experience everywhere has shown that private owner- 
ship cannot be depended on to preserve natural beauty 
in scenery which has a high market value. Year by 
year the lumbermen have been cutting their way into 
the White Mountain region till now they threaten to 
destroy those tracts which are its greatest glory, and 
which constitute the chief charm for the thousands 
of visitors who resort thither year after year from all 
quarters of the land. Contracts were made several 
months ago under which the Pemigewasset wilderness, 
that magnificent stretch of pathless forest, was to be 
invaded by the destroyer with his gangs of cutters and 
his steam sawmill. Another assault was also planned 
upon the region about the Flume, and still another 
upon Albany Intervale. These attacks, if carried out, 
would completely strip the mountains of their magnifi- 
cent and imposing vesture, depriving the region of 
its glory and beauty, and taking from the rivers of the 
State their supply of water. Small wonder that the 
threat of such appalling devastation — nay more, such 
desecration — aroused the whole country, and that ap- 
peals were sent from all quarters of the land to have 
the hand of the destroyer stayed. 

The alarm was first sounded by Mr. J. B. Harrison 
of Franklin Falls, N. H., the leader in the successful 
movement by which Niagara Falls was made a State 
reservation. He has done a great deal to arouse the 
people of the country to the danger, and to induce them 
to bring pressure upon the people of New Hampshire 
to act at once, and save from annihilation their great- 
est treasure, not merely in its natural beauty, but in its 
power to attract visitors and money to the State. He 
started a fund which received contributions from pub- 
lic-spirited persons everywhere, and expressions of 
warm sympathy which have done a great deal to arouse 
the astonishingly lethargic public opinion of New 
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Hampshire to the need of action. Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton, of Harvard University, was one of the 
first to respond with a contribution to the fund, saying 
of its object: 

The saving of the forests of New Hampshire is not a 
mere local interest. It is of national concern,—nay, it is 
more than this,—it is a patriotic duty. Each generation 
is a trustee of the natural wealth and beauty of its native 
land for the generations to come. Weare not owners in 
fee, and we have no right to squander the inheritance 
which belongs to others equally with ourselves. 


That might well be applied to every movement for 
forest-preservation, and it ought to be made the text 
for missionary work in all parts of the land, for there 
appears to be no quarter in which the destroyer is not 
at work. Simultaneously with the plea for the White 
Mountains one was heard for aid to save the beautiful 
forests in Southern Kentucky and Tennessee, in the 
vicinity of Cumberland Gap. A tanning company is 
working for the ruin of this region by removing the 
bark from thousands of trees, leaving their trunks to 
rot upon the ground, and making great rents in the 
forests thousands of acres in extent. 

This wide-spread raid upon American forests ought 
to have the effect of greatly arousing public sentiment 
throughout the country to the need of national concen- 
tration of effort for forest-preservation. It ought to 
result in the creation of active interest in the work 
which the American Forestry Association is seeking 
to accomplish—that is, the “advancement of educa- 
tional, legislative, or other measures” tending to the 
promotion of an interest in the preservation, renewal, 
and management of our forests. A great deal has been 


accomplished by this association, but a great deal more 
will be accomplished if all persons interested in its 
useful and most genuinely patriotic work will become 
members of it, and give it all the aid in their power. 
Public sentiment is visibly aroused, but it is only by 
unity and systematic direction of effort that results can 
be achieved. 


Parks in and near Large Cities. 


AN act was passed by the Massachusetts legislature 
of 1892 which ought to be imitated by the legislature 
of every other State which contains one or more 
large cities. It provides for the appointment by the 
governor of three men, to constitute a board of metro- 
politan park commissioners, whose duty it shall be to 
“consider the advisability of laying out ample open 
spaces, for the use of the public, in the towns and cities 
in the vicinity of Boston,” and to make a report, accom- 
panied by maps and plans, to the next session of the 
legislature. Governor Russell appointed Charles Fran- 
cis Adams of Quincy, Philip A. Chase of Lynn, and 
William de las Casas of Malden as members of the 
commission, and they proceeded immediately to a vig- 
orous prosecution of the work assigned them. 

It is the intention of the commission to ascertain first 
what is the present public holding of every community 
within twelve miles of the State House. The next step 
will be to inquire what more is needed. All public 
beaches near Boston will be examined with a view 
to seeing what rights the public already has in them, 
and what additional rights and improvements are de- 
sirable. River borders, like those of the Charles River, 
will be examined with a view to ascertaining if the river 
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can be made a pleasure waterway with public rights 
upon its banks. Finally, the question of making a 
State reservation of about four thousand acres of Blue 
Hills, the highest tract of land near Boston, will be 
considered, and a recommendation made. 

It is easy to see at a glance what a public-spirited 
movement this is, and what important and far-reaching 
results may be the outcome. It is a very necessary 
movement for Massachusetts to make, for the most de- 
sirable portions of the waterways and beaches about 
Boston are being so rapidly absorbed for private dwell- 
ings and summer residences, that the public is in a 
fair way to be shut out entirely from enjoyment of 
them. It is the purpose of the commission to evolve 
a comprehensive plan for saving open places here and 
there in all directions about the city, to be set apart for 
public uses and pleasure-grounds for all time, and to 
urge its adoption by the legislature. 

At the same time, the interior needs of Boston itself 
ought not to be neglected. In this direction a good 
example has been set by New York, which all other 
cities would do well to follow. Not only have large 
tracts in the wpper and newer sections of New York 
been acquired and set apart for park usage, but liberal 
provision has been made for constructing in the most 
densely populated districts of the older city an indefi- 
nite number of small parks, which will bring the bene- 
fits of light and air to the inhabitants of the crowded 
tenement-houses. Under an act of the legislature 
passed in 1887, one million dollars a year is available 
for this purpose, the city being authorized to issue 
bonds to that amount annually for an indefinite period. 
In accordance with the terms of this act, work is at 
present in progress on two small parks, and proceed- 
ings have been instituted for the acquisition by the city 
of the land necessary for the construction of four 
others, all situated in portions of the gity in which 
their advent will be an inestimable blessing to thou- 
sands of poor people, old and young, to whom the 
large and remote parks of the city are virtually in- 
accessible because of the time and money required in 
reaching them. No more worthy or humane use of 
public money could be devised than such expenditure 
of it as this. It beautifies the city, and at the same 
time adds immeasurably to the happiness and health 
of the most helpless portion of its inhabitants, 

What the commission is doing for Boston and its 
suburbs another organization, called the Trustees of 
Public Reservations, is seeking to do for the whole 
State of Massachusetts. It has issued a public appeal 
in which the scope of its work is defined as follows: 


To WHoM IT MAY CONCERN: 


In your part of Massachusetts are there any beautiful 
beaches, bluffs, hilltops, ravines, groves, river-banks, or 
roadsides ? 

Would it not be well to secure for the public the most 
interesting of these places before their beauty is de- 
stroyed, or they become fenced in for private gain or 
pleasure ? 

Owners of such places, by giving them into the keep- 
ing of the Trustees of Public Reservations, will enhance 
the value of adjacent real estate. Neighbors of such 
places, by giving them into the charge of the trustees, 
may profitably increase the attractiveness of their district. 
Men and women of Massachusetts who have gained 
wealth within or without her borders, can find no more 
acceptable way of benefiting their native land than by 
dedicating one or more of her places of beauty to the 
enjoyment of all, forever. 
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It would be difficult to conceive of projects more de- 
serving approval than these we have mentioned. We 
have urged many times, in this and other departments of 
THE CENTURY, the great public value of park-creation 
and -preservation. Every city in the country ought to 
have a commission like that of Boston appointed to se- 
cure park-preserves in its suburbs. The time to secure 
such preserves is before the suburbs are closely built 
up and before the land becomes too valuable to be 
spared for such use. There are suburbs within the vicin- 
ity of New York and other large cities which have been 
allowed to be built up solidly without leaving a single 
large open space for public uses. This is a blunder 
which will be seen to be more and more grievous as 
time goes on. Other cities ought to see to it that so 
far as they are concerned the blunder shall not be 
committed. 

In regard to the preservation of spots of great natural 
beauty in the States at large,— that is, in parts remote 
from large cities,— the matter of public ownership and 
public preservation is comparatively a simple one. The 
actual value of such places is usually not great, and the 
cost of acquiring them for public use would not be 
high. The value of their acquisition and preservation 
as a means for cultivating the esthetic sense of the peo- 
ple cannot be overestimated. Every picturesque hill- 
side, rocky bluff, tumbling waterfall, shady ravine, 
cool grove, or sandy beach set aside for public en- 
joyment would be a constant object-lesson in natural 
beauty to all beholders — an object-lesson which local 
pride would be constantly enforcing. Aside from its 
esthetic usefulness, by enhancing the attractivenéss of 
a community possessing it, it would add greatly to 
the marketable value of all adjoining property. ‘There 
is scarcely a village in the land which has not within 
its borders at least one spot of this kind whose natural 
beauty well entitles it to preservation. What an im- 
measurable gain it would be to us as a people, if all 
these spots could be spared destruction, and set apart 
forever for public use and enjoyment! Why should 
not the example of Massachusetts be followed by that 
of every other Stateinthe Union? Theobvious advan- 
tages of the proposal are so great that if a few zealous 
persons take up the work of advocacy, there can be no 
doubt of speedy and hearty public approval. 


The World’s Fair and Landscape-Gardening. 


THE most remarkable point about the Chicago Fair 
is its beauty asa whole. Its great artistic success has 
been achieved because, at the very outset, before any 
of its buildings was planned, Mr. Frederick Law Olm- 
sted was commissioned to lay out the site, and deter- 
mine their pesitions and the character of the means of 
access to them. 

This fact, we think, is now fully understood, not only 
by artists, but by a large part of the public. It cannot 
fail to be recognized by every intelligent person who 
visits Chicago this summer; and it will undoubtedly 
do more than anything else has ever done, or than any 
achievement of another kind possibly could do, to make 
Americans understand that the art which, for want of 
a more broadly inclusive term, we call the art of gar- 
dening (or landscape-gardening, although this word is 
quite as inadequate) deserves to-rank with architec- 
ture, painting, and sculpture as a genuine fine art —as 
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an art of design in a very noble sense. The Fair will 
do this; it will show how important the assistance of 
the artist in gardening may be to the architect, and 
also that his help should be secured before the architect 
goes to work, and not, as is our common practice when 
we employ him at all, to “ touch up” architectural re- 
sults after they are finished. 

Thus the Fair will be of great advantage to American 
art; or would be, but for a most unfortunate state of 
things. The Fair will stimulate our desire to employ 
landscape-architects ; but unfortunately landscape-ar- 
chitects at all deserving of the name are very difficult 
to find. One can count on the fingers of a single hand 
the trained and tasteful workers in this department 
whom the United States possess. This was recently 
proved by the way in which the untimely death of Mr. 
Codman, Mr. Olmsted’s young partner, was lamented 
as a public calamity. In any branch of art the death 
of so capable and energetic a man would have been a 
serious loss; but in his branch it has left a blank as 
great as though a score of our prominent painters or 
architects had died. 

Probably more young Americans do not enter this 
profession because we have no regular schools of land- 
scape-design, and it is consequently hard to determine 
how one may secure the best training. Therefore, in 
pointing out the probability that, for once, our demand 
for good artistic work may exceed the available supply, 
we hope to attract the serious attention not only of 
young men about to engage in their life’s work, but 
also of the directors of our educational institutions, and 
of liberal citizens anxious to work for the public good. 
The establishment of a department of gardening art 
in connection with one of our universities or great tech- 
nical schools would be both a novel and an extremely 
useful way of investing money for the benefit of the 
American people. It might best be established, per- 
haps, in Boston or Cambridge, owing to the neighbor- 
hood of the Arnold Arboretum, and to the fact that a 
more intelligent popular interest in such matters can be 
noted here than elsewhere in America — doubtless be- 
cause of the influence of Mr. Olmsted and Professor 
Sargent, and of the late H. H. Richardson, who was the 
first among our architects practically to recognize the 
inestimable advantage of a brotherly accord between 
his profession and that of the landscape-architect. But 
in any place where facilities for acquiring at least the 
rudiments of architectural, engineering, and botanical 
knowledge already exist, a school of landscape-design 
would be of very great public benefit. 


Arbor Day. 


THE CENTURY needs to make no apology for devot- 
ing a considerable space in the present number to a 
day which, to the credit of our people, is coming to be 
celebrated more and more throughout the country. Mr. 
Bunner’s poem and Mrs. Robbins’s account of that 
unique institution the Arnold Arboretum, though bear- 
ing more directly, do not bear more importantly upon 
Arbor Day than the editorials in this department dealing 
with other phases of the subject, such as forest-reserva- 
tion, landscape-gardening, and the establishment of 
city and suburban parks; for it would be but saving at 
the spigot and wasting at the bung to direct the ener- 
gies of our people through laborious national organiza- 
tions to the observation of Arbor Day, even with its 
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countless rows of newly planted saplings, if at the 
same time we were to neglect as a nation the agencies 
already at hand to preserve against greed and vandalism 
the magnificent endowments which nature has com- 
mitted to our care. 

Therefore too much stress cannot be laid upon the far- 
reaching influence of the policy inaugurated by Secre- 
tary Noble, with President Harrison’s cordial approval, 
whereby are saved for all time the chief of those great 
natural monuments which remain the property of the 
Government. The work of the Massachusetts Metro- 
politan Park Commission and of the Trustees of Public 
Reservations, as above set forth, comes more nearly 
home to every citizen or villager, and finds a corollary 
in the crying need of professional instruction in the 


care of natural scenery—a subject to which we call 
attention, and which may well commend itself to our 
universities. The massing of these topics makes a 
comprehensive showing of some of the intelligent and 
patriotic efforts now on foot for the conservation of 
natural scenery, and, we hope, will serve to stimulate 
those who see in these movements another step forward 
in the prosperity of our people, both as local commu- 
nities and as a nation. 

Since the above was written the cause of forestry has 
met with new encouragement in the appointment, as 
Secretary of Agriculture, of Mr. J. Sterling Morton, of 
Nebraska, whose connection with Arbor Day is well 
known. 


OPEN LETTERS. 


Governmental Care for Working-men. 
I. OHIO’S FREE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES. 


N the first Monday in January of each year, simul- 

taneously with the gathering of the State legis- 

lature, the Ohio Trades and Labor Assembly meets in 
annual session at Columbus. - 

The delegates have for their constituency the entire 
trades-union element of Ohio. Their deliberations, 
which continue throughout the week, are devoted 
chiefly to the discussion of labor legislation. Measures 
looking to the improvement of the wage-worker’s 
condition are formulated into bills, and existing or 
proposed laws judged inimical to his interests are 
condemned. The time and place of meeting are fixed 
by the Assembly with the design of bringing its pro- 
ceedings prominently to the notice of the law-making 
powers of the State. But lest the impression made 
should prove too transitory for any practical results, a 
lobbying committee is appointed, whose duty it is to 
remain at the capital during the session of the legisla- 
ture, and urge consideration of the reforms that have 
been decided upon by the organization. 

Anumber of meritorious enactments owe their places 
on the statute-books to this influence. These consist 
mostly of measures throwing safeguards about em- 
ployees whose occupations endanger life and limb, 
improving the sanitary condition of factories, and reg- 
ulating child labor. 

A noteworthy departure was made, however, from 
the ordinary line of labor legislation in 1890, when 
the trades-union element secured the passage of a law 
creating free public employment offices, to be operated 
under State auspices. This experiment, being without 
precedent and involving great possibilities, has at- 
tracted wide-spread interest on the part of labor reform- 
ers and students of social problems. Over two years 
of history have now been made by these institutions — 
sufficient to determine their practicability. 

The agitation of this question dates from 1889. 
During the Paris Exposition, through the liberality 
of the Scripps League of newspapers,! a delegation 
of American working-men was given an opportunity 


1The “Cincinnati Post,” the ‘Detroit News,” and the “ St. 
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of studying the wage question abroad. Among the 
party was Honorable W. T. Lewis, at present Com- 
missioner of the Ohio Bureau of Labor Statistics, but 
at that time a national officer in the coal-miners’ organ- 
ization of the United States. While in Paris, Mr. Lewis 
became deeply interested in the Free Intelligence Of- 
fice of that city, and made it the object of close obser- 
vation. Upon returning to his home in Ohio, he brought 
the matter to the attention of the trades-unions of the 
State, which espoused the idea of giving the system a 
local application. 

The Free Intelligence Office of Paris is supported 
jointly by the government and the municipality. It 
consists of a department, presided over bya secretary, 
for each of the principal trades, and one for unclassified 
trades and minor occupations, collectively. Branch of- 
fices in all the principal centers of industry throughout 
the country codperate with headquarters, thus forming 
a complete system of labor intelligence. 

To come within the most liberal provisions that 
could be expected of a State legislature, it was neces- 
sary to modify this plan until little but the bare prin- 
ciple remained. The Ohio law, as passed, was very 
simple. The offices were attached to the Labor Com- 
missioner’s department, and that official proceeded to 
appoint a superintendent and a clerk, the latter a fe- 
male, for each of the five cities whose municipal grade 
brought them within the requirements of the statutes, 
namely, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Toledo, and 
Dayton. The State was to defray all expenses except 
the salaries of the superintendents and clerks, which 
were to be fixed and paid by the several cities. A delay 
was experienced in each instance in getting the matter 
through the municipal board; but as soon as possible 
quarters were opened in the business center of each 
city, and the work of receiving applications began. 
The names, addresses, and occupations of those seek- 
ing work were registered in a book, and a separate 
record was made of the wants of employers. The su- 
perintendent was forbidden to accept from applicants 
remuneration in any form. On the other hand, though 
required to exercise an intelligent discrimination in 
the discharge of his duties, he assumed no responsibil- 
ity as to the character of applicants or the payment of 
wages. No one was guaranteed a situation. Those 














registering for employment were sent merely as avail- 
able persons to vacancies in their particular lines of 
work. This, in brief, is the manner in which the 
public employment system was inaugurated. Practi- 
cally there has been no change in the method of oper- 
ation. 

A statement of the work accomplished at the outset 
by each office, from the date of opening in 1890 to 
January 1, 1891, is herewith given: 

The Toledo office, in 27 weeks, registered 7021 
applications, of which 3053 were from employees, and 
3968 from employers; positions were secured for 
1826 persons. 

The Dayton office, in 26 weeks, registered 6289 
applications, of which 4027 were from employees, and 
2262 from employers; positions were secured for 817 
persons. 

The Cleveland office, in 25 weeks, registered 8220 
applications, of which 3800 were from employees, and 
4420 from employers; positions were secured for 
2180 persons. 

The Cincinnati office, in 23 weeks, registered 12,171 
applications, of which 6581 were from employees, and 
5590 from employers; positions were secured for 
2956 persons. 

The Columbus office, in 17 weeks, registered 4589 
applications, of which 2675 were from employees, and 
1914 from employers; positions were secured for 1209 
persons. 

In all, 20,136 applicants were registered, 18,154 calls 
were received from employers, and 8988 persons were 
furnished employment. 

During the year 1891, there were 57,579 applica- 
tions filed with the five offices, 34,371 by employees, 
and 23,208 by employers; 15,525 persons were fur- 
nished employment. In 1892 there were 49,159 ap- 
plications filed, 26,957 by employees and 22,202 by 
employers ; 13,845 persons were furnished employ- 
ment. The falling off in 1892 was confined to the fore 
part of the year, and was due to certain contingencies 
in the management of the offices for which proper 
provision had not been made. From the date of the 
opening of the first office, June 26, 1890, to January 1, 
1893, a total of 81,464 applicants registered for situa- 
tions, 54,507 being males and 26,957 females; 63,564 
calls for help were made by employers, 29,395 being 
for males, and 34,169 for females ; 38,358 persons were 
placed in positions, 18,529 being males, and 19,829 
females. Of the total number of applicants for situa- 
tions 47 per cent. have been furnished employment, 
and of the total number of wants of both employees and 
employers 52.8 per cent. have been supplied. Elimi- 
nating from the list of applicants for work a transient 
class, who after registering never call again, and giv- 
ing the offices credit for those who procure situations 
through intelligence received from these sources at 
second hand, a much better showing would be made. 
The proportion of common labor and domestic help to 
the total number of situations procured has steadily 
decreased, while the trades and other skilled occupa- 
tions have shown a constant gain. 

The figures given represent a vast saving of individ- 
ual effort. The wants of capital and labor have been 
in a measure concentrated and fitted together, result- 
ing in economy of time and energy to both industrial 
factors. From a practical business point of view, the 
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usefulness of the public employment system has been 
demonstrated in the extensive and continuous use made 
of it by the general public. 

On the humane side of the question, also, the most 
gratifying results are seen. According to a conserva- 
tive estimate, $100,000 are annually saved to the 
working people of the State by forcing the private in- 
telligence bureaus from the field. Though always in 
disrepute, an investigation of this evil disclosed a state 
of affairs much worse than had been credited. Through 
systematic misrepresentation money was taken from 
the pockets of those who could least afford to spare it, 
and but little, if anything, was given in return. These in- 
stitutions have entirely disappeared in three of the cities 
where the free offices are in operation, and must even- 
tually go out of existence altogether. Working people 
have been quick to perceive in the public employment 
office something that has a tendency to do away with 
the humiliation of seeking the means of livelihood from 
door to door. They appreciate the independence 
of being able to meet the employer on common 
ground. The paths to industry are made more acces- 
sible. Under stress of circumstances, applicants of 
high education and abilities often eagerly accept some 
menial work which they would shrink from personally 
soliciting. 

The employment office is a democratic institution, 
embracing among its patrons all classes of people. 
Being a public office, operated by the State, there is 
no atmosphere of charity surrounding it. The super- 
intendent, whose duties consist, in part, in gathering 
information for the annual report of the department 
with which he is connected, is afforded peculiar oppor- 
tunities for studying the labor question. He is in con- 
stant touch with all branches of wage-workers, and 
gains a knowledge of their conditions of life which 
could be learned in no other way. The five free pub- 
lic employment offices of Ohio cost less than $10,000 
a year, including the salaries of superintendents and 
clerks, paid by the cities. The hindrances incident to 
any new departure having been to a large extent over- 
come, much greater results for this outlay will be real- 
ized in the future. 

Labor organizations all over the country have 
watched the progress of the Ohio experiment with 
deep solicitude. Much interest has also been mani- 
fested by charitable organizations in various cities. 
Letters of inquiry come from nearly every part of the 
United States and Canada, many of them bearing the 
signatures of prominent officials, including representa- 
tives of foreign governments. 

Now that the experimental stage has been passed, 
action is being taken to introduce the system in other 
States. A year ago Governor Boies, of Iowa, in his 
annual message to the legislature, recommended its 
adoption. The labor commissioners of all the princi- 
pal States of the Union, assembled in national conven- 
tion at Denver, Colorado, last May, passed resolutions 
urging the general establishing of free public employ- 
ment offices. Other organizations have since then ex- 
pressed themselves to the same effect. The most 
advanced sentiment appears in Pennsylvania and Mis- 
souri, but from present indications a number of State 
legislatures will be called upon to consider the ques- 
tion in the near future. 


C. C. Johnston. 
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Il. AN EXAMPLE FROM GERMANY, 

For the care and protection of work-people in Ger- 
many, effort is being made in two different directions : 
by many employers of labor spontaneously, and by 
the government under a very thorough system of in- 
spection. 

And first, certain employers have sought to improve 

the condition of their working-men in a very practical 
way. The necessaries of life are purchased wholesale, 
and are sold to the employees at actual cost, sometimes 
even below it. From government reports for 1890, 
just published, the following details are taken. 
, In the district of Diisseldorf large quantities of 
bread were provided and sold at cost. Forty-two 
firms are named who purchased between five and six 
million pounds of potatoes, and fifty-nine firms who 
purchased over twelve thousand tons of coal, all of 
which was resold at cost. The great Baden Aniline 
and Soda Manufacturing Company has established 
stores for selling provisions at low rates, which are 
maintained at an annual loss of 30,000 marks (over 
seven thousand dollars). The Mansfeld Copper 
Works in 1890 employed 17,687 workmen, and sold to 
them over nine million pounds of rye-meal at a rate 
amounting to 107,000 marks ($26,000) less than cost. 
A similar system is carried out by Krupp, who also 
for the better housing of his workmen has built at 
Essen 3677 family dwellings and five barracks, the 
latter with accommodation for from 2000 to 3000 
workmen. The Baden company above mentioned 
has established a sanitarium in the country, to which 
those of their workmen whose health requires it are 
sent for a time in the summer. 

The arrangement above mentioned for supplying 
work-people with the necessaries of life at wholesale 
cash prices much deserves to be imitated, especially in 
this country, where the difference between wholesale 
and retail prices is excessive. And when this system 
is compared with the companies’ stores in the coal and 
iron regions, carried on upon the well-known “ pluck- 
me-store ’”’ system, the contrast is very striking. 

This voluntary action on the part of employers in 
one direction has been supplemented in another by a 
complete system of government inspection. 

It happens unfortunately that many branches of in- 
dustry are attended with more or less danger to the 
health and life of the work-people employed in them. 
Protection against such dangers cannot be safely left 
to the employer. All precautionary measures in- 
volve expense, and the employer who will not use 
them can produce his wares more cheaply and com- 
pete favorably with those who do. Consequently, the 
matter is one that belongs properly to government 
direction. 

The first step taken in Germany was to appoint 
commissions, which investigated all the dangerous 
trades, and reported very fully on the evils found, and 
their remedies. The entire empire was then divided 
into fifty-one districts, for each of which a competent 
inspector was appointed. These inspectors have a 
right to examine every part of all the factories and 
work-shops, and to require the establishment of all 
such reforms as they judge necessary. They confer 
not only with the employer, but with the workmen. A 
few instances will serve to show the beneficial effects 
which have resulted from this system. 


In the district of Alsace-Lorraine 663 factories were 
inspected, out of which 286 were reported as having 
insufficient ventilation. Out of these 286 factories 209 
were for textile industries. Much improvement was 
being made by the adoption of the system of ventilat- 
ing with warm and moist air. The introduction of 
electrical lighting has done much to improve the at- 
mosphere of the work-rooms. 

In the manufacture of mirrors great improvement 
in the health of the work-people has been brought 
about by the use of silver instead of mercury for coat- 
ing glass. In the town of Fiirth the mirror factory 
is reported as using silver exclusively for the mirrors 
sent to North America, and for about two thirds of its 
entire product. At this factory the number of days 
of illness caused by mercurial poisoning in 1885 was 
4074; in 1889 it was 1003. In 1890 this was reduced 
to 148, and since May, 1890, there have been no cases 
at all. When the serious nature of mercurial poison- 
ing is considered, the great improvement brought 
about, partly by the use of a less poisonous metal and 
partly by better methods, can be understood. 

In the district of Cassel-Wiesbadex the manufac- 
ture of chrome gave rise to sickness among the work- 
people. By improved methods the number of sick 
days was reduced in one year from 2865 to 899, so that 
at present the time lost by sickness by those actually 
engaged in the factory barely exceeds the proportion 
of loss among the outdoor workmen, masons, carpen- 
ters, laborers, etc. 

In the great lead-works at Tarnowitz in the district 
of Oppeln, efforts have been made to check the malig- 
nant lead-poisoning caused by the escape of lead fumes. 
This has been done by connecting all the different fur- 
naces with a powerful ventilator, which draws out the 
fumes by exhaustion and forces them into a tall chim- 
ney. Arrangements are also made for purifying the 
gases from the lead which they contain. The effect of 
these changes on the health of the work-people has 
been very remarkable. The number of sick days has 
been reduced to one sixth of what it was formerly. 

In the manufacture of phosphorus matches, the cases 
of constitutional injury by phosphorus poisoning have 
been very greatly reduced in number. 

The manufacture of mineral fertilizers is attended 
with danger in all cases where the phosphate rock con- 
tains fluor-spar. Such rock when treated with sulphu- 
ric acid disengages vapors of hydrofluoric acid which 
are very injurious to the lungs and also destructive to 
vegetation. At a factory in the district of Breslau- 
Liegnitz this danger is completely overcome, and even 
a profit is made, by bringing the hydrofluoric vapors 
into combination, and thus obtaining artificial cryolite. 

The fouling of streams by the drainage of factories is 
in all manufacturing districts a source of much trouble. 
The chemicals used are for the most part injurious to 
the water in every way, rendering it unfit for drinking, 
and tending to destroy all animal life contained in it. 
As a single example it may be mentioned that it has 
been ascertained by actual trial that one part of burnt 
lime introduced into 100,000 parts of water in a river 
is sufficient to kill all the fish contained in it. Strin- 
gent measures have been taken in Germany to diminish 
this evil, though in some cases, and particularly in the 
manufacture of beet-sugar, it has proved very difficult 
to find effectual means. But by the use of chemicals it 














can be accomplished. The Strébnitz factory, which 
works up 70,000 tons of beets each season, and whose 
waste water amounts to over 1000 gallons per minute, 
purifies this so thoroughly thata specimen taken by the 
inspector remained three weeks in a warm room odor- 
less. In some cases it has proved that waste waters 
containing organic matter which were very injurious to 
streams by reason of the fermentation which they set 
up, were found on the other hand very useful to fertili- 
zation by means of irrigation. For example, a starch 
factory on the river Werra caused much damage by 
fouling the water with the waste products of the manu- 
facture. But when these products were carried to the 
neighboring farms their fertilizing qualities proved so 
valuable that the demand for them could hardly be met. 
These facts, all derived from official sources (the 
reports of the inspectors epitomized in the “ Chemiker 
Zeitung ”’), serve to show what valuable reforms can be 
effected through the agency of intelligent inspection. 
The need for such reforms is fully as great here as it was 
inGermany. The work that meets the eye of the general 
public is for the most part very healthy. Masons, brick- 
layers, and carpenters, and generally all mechanics 
connected with the building trades, have nothing to 
complain of. Laboring work in cities and in the coun- 
try is healthy. Where there is unhealthy work and dan- 
gerous, it generally goes on in factories and buildings 
of which the public know little, and to which visitors 
would not be welcome. In this country, as well as in 
Germany, there are more persons wanting work than 
there is work to be done, and consequently there are 
always people willing and ready to accept any employ- 
ment, however dangerous. Nor can the humanity of 
employers always be trusted to supply safeguards, 
however simple. One or two instances that have come 
under my observation may serve to illustrate this. 
There is a factory at which farmers’ forks are made in 
large quantity. These forks require to be ground: 
this grinding fills the air with small particles of iron, 
which are inhaled by the workmen, and cause what is 
known as grinder’s consumption. Several of the work- 
men have died in consequence, leaving families to be 
cared for by charitable neighbors. The neighbors have 
urged the owner to introduce a simple and inexpensive 
contrivance for arresting the particles of iron by means 
of a magnet, a device in successful use elsewhere— 
for example, at the Yale Lock Works. The owner re- 
fused, although it was shown to him that at the estab- 
lishment just named the iron saved very nearly paid 
for the very small cost of the arrangement, and he 
continues to expose his work-people to this danger. 
Some time ago I had occasion to visit a factory at 
which a chemical is made, the production of which is 
accompanied by the escape of very poisonous vapors. 
The work was too dangerous to be carried on in any 
closed space. It was therefore done out of doors, but no 
chimney had been built to carry the vapors into the up- 
per air, and they were allowed to spread freely through 
the inhabited neighborhood. Various accidents had 
happened; a man who attended to the machine for a 
short time found his lungs destroyed. The foreman 
said to me that he had not been able to get anybody to 
take his place, and was running the machine himself. 
A few days previous some one venturing into its neigh- 
borhood at night did not come back. Search was made 
for him, and he was found on the ground insensible. 
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Besides this, from what I noticed respecting other poi- 
sonous exhalations, I was surprised that any one could . 
work there and survive. 

In many textile factories ventilation is purposely ex- 
cluded, because the work is found to be more perfect 
when executed in a hot and damp atmosphere. In this 
way the air becomes so tainted and oppressive that a 
person not accustomed to it is soon overcome. In some 
factories the system of introducing a constant supply 
of air which is warm and damp, but at least fresh and 
pure, has been adopted. It should be general. 

In all these cases those who entirely refuse to adopt 
precautionary measures can, as already remarked, of 
course, work a little more cheaply than those who do, 
thus obtaining a most undeserved advantage. This is 
one of the many reasons which make the intervention 
of government a necessity. é 

It is unfortunately true that in our country the diffi- 
culties are exceptionally great. The matter does not 
fall within the province of the National Government, 
but must be dealt with by a great number of separate 
States. Uniformity as it exists in Germany is hardly 
obtainable. Moreover, manufacturers can always make 
themselves heard, and are likely to declare that if strict 
rules are made in any one State, they will establish 
themselves in some other State where the system is 
more lax. The working people, whose voice should 
bevheard in this matter. emphatically, are often pre- 
vented from accomplishing anything by the incapacity 
of those whom they have selected as leaders. 

It is therefore the intelligent people throughout the 
country who must be made, if possible, to see the im- 
portance of this matter, and the injustice of a system 
under which a workman is tempted, through the stress 
of necessity, to accept, more or les$%ignorantly, work 
which endangégs his health and may destroy his ability 
for self-support. “The hope for better things lies in an 
enlightened public opinion, such as will constrain our 
State governments to adopt a general system of in- 


spection. 
M. Carey Lea. 


American Artists Series. 
GEORGE INNESS. 


WHILE it is doubtless true that we have not yet a 
distinctive national art,— that is, an art which is sponta- 
neous and indigenous,—it is also true that we have 
among our artists several who, though not without 
having profited by the world’s best art, are American 
in the fact that their art is peculiarly their own, and 
uninfluenced by special schools and fads of Europe. 

The man among American painters who is preémi- 
nent in this respect is George Inness. His art is 
entirely his own, and does not contain a hint of the 
succession of landscape-painters. It is reminiscent of 
nothing but nature, of which it represents every mood, 
every season, and every time of day. So rich is his 
treasury of nature’s secrets, so poetic and fertile his 
brain, so great his power of execution, that although 
his output is probably as large as that of any other 
living artist, he never repeats himself, never paints 
twice just the same mood of nature, the same atmo- 
sphere or envelop. Surely, if Alfred Stevens is cor- 
rect that “art is nature seen through the prism of 
emotion,” then Inness can pgoperly claim to be ranked 
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among the world’s great artists. For each of his can- 
vases gives out some new thought, some freshly distilled 
essence, some transmutation of the nature of common 
eyesight into the refined, poetic, and prismatic. 

George Inness was born in Newburgh, N.Y., in 1825. 
He was elected an Associate of the National Academy 
of Design in 1853, and a full Academician in 1868, 

Mr. Inness’s art, as was to be expected from a man 
of his originality, has gone through many phases, and 
there is a wide difference between his early work and 
that of the last few years. 


DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH, 


WE may justly be proud of our little band of sculp- 
tors, and we can with good reason lay claim to a rank 
second to that of France in the picturesque quality of 
our sculpture, that is, in a certain quality akin to color, 
—a warmth, a fire, in modeling. Of course our 
sculpture is largely influenced by that of France. 
Why should it not be? For French sculpture, al- 
though often marred by fleshliness, partakes very 
largely of the best characteristics of both the Greek 
and the Renaissance, with a modernness all its own. 
It is more difficult to recognize individuality in sculp- 
ture than in painting, for it has more — many more — 
limitations, and the sculptor is often hampered by his 
conditions. 

Daniel Chester French isa sculptor who can claim 


a fair amount of individualism. He has been little 
influenced by modern foreign work, although he 
has profited by the quality of modernness in French 
sculpture. Like George Inness, his art education has 
been in the main acquired in his own country. Born 
in Exeter, N. H., in 1850, he studied under Dr. Rim- 
mer for a short period, under J. Q. A. Ward in the 
same town in 1870, and did not go abroad until his 
style was formed, and he had seen one of his works 
(the statue of the “ Minute Man’) erected at Concord 
Bridge in 1875. In fact, the whole period of his 
foreign art-study is covered by the two years spent in 
the studio of Thomas Ball in Florence, and one year 
in Paris. 

Mr. French’s best-known works are the “ Minute 
Man,” modeled in 1874, “John Hancock” in 1883, 
“ Dr. Gallaudet and his First Deaf-mute Pupil” in 1883, 
“ Lewis Cass ” in 1887 (now at the Capitol at Washing- 
ton), “ Thomas Starr King,” the Milmore Memorial in 
1891, for which he gained a medal of the third class 
in the Paris Salon, and his colossal statue of “ The Re- 
public” for the World’s Fair. 

Mr. French’s work is characterized by sensitiveness 
and tenderness. Like a good deal of the work of the 
Renaissance, its modeling is earnest, delicate, and un- 
challenging, and, as is shown in the beautiful Mil- 
more Memorial engraved in this magazine, it possesses 
true poetic feeling. 

W. Lewis Fraser. 
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“One White May Morning.” 


OF. white May morning odorougsas June 

I wandered with my dearest, dreaming bliss 
Incomparable, if only I might kiss 

Her peaceful brow as lightly as the moon 

Doth kiss the lilies of a calm 1: 
When early evening first — to miss 
Its yellow sunshine; so I told her this, 

Timid amid the still, serene forenoon. 


Then she made answer, with a tender smile 

(A soft wild rosebud, such as might beguile 
The heart of Love himself, could he but see 

How winning-sweet her eyelids drooped, the while 
The rosebud blossomed swiftly, blushingly), 
“Am I not better than a kiss Take me!” 


Charles Winfred Douglas. 


Not a Boston Girl. 


I SEAL the letter, write her name,— 
It ’s very dear to me,— 

And then I add, beneath the same, 
Two letters —M and 


I see you smile in quick disdain. 
You think of glasses, too, 

And little curls. It’s very plain 
What “ M.D.” means to you. 


But she is neither stern nor cold, 
As you perhaps may think. 

She ’s young and fair, not grim and old, 
Nor does she scatter ink 


On notes of lessons that are said 
Before a learned class ; 

And from her dainty lips of red 
No long orations pass. 


The only studies that she reads 
Are letters that I write; 

The only lectures that she heeds 
Are those that I indite. 


You wonder how it all may be, 
And do not understand ? 

She lives in Baltimore. “ Md.” 
Means, simply,— “ Maryland.” 


James G. Burnett. 


The Singer’s Excuse. 


I READ our sweetest singers’ words, 
I hear the music of their voices ; 
The century ’s a cage of birds, 
The caulliplying flock rejoices. 
“Too many far,”’ the critics scold, 
“Too many, % the faint-hearted falter ; 
Remonstrance, haughty-browed and cold, 
The swelling chorus cannot alter. 


What vibrant string forgets to ring 

When kindred sounds are near = ‘throbbing ? 
Thou canst not scorn, llo, kin: 

The lowliest reed thy a ath oe eee 
The molten feeling in us lies,— 

The heart to word and rhyme must coin it. 
Ah! who can hear the anthem rise 

Without a throat that aches to join it? 


Oh, some may sing for all the years, 
And some for but the fleeting minute, 
But singin pes: s at bay our fears, 
And eac all have comfort in it! 




















Oh, some mg sing for all mankind, 
And some for but a single hearer ; : 
And one the greater praise may find, 


And one — to one at least — ya 


Mary Russell Bartlett. 


A Problem for the Scientists. 


Ou, the thoughts, the revelations, of our age that lie 
enshrined 
In the caldron of man’s mind ; 
How they seethe and how they simmer, how they 
swim and how they swirl, 
How they wriggle, how they wrestle, how they whisk 
and how they whirl! 
Yet when now the puppy Science opens wide his ten- 
days’ = 
ill no trenchant man arise 
Who will fathom why to-morrow, as ten thousand years 


ago 
When she means a Yes emphatic, will a woman 
answer No! 
Charlotte W. Thurston. 


Bruddeh Isaac’s Discourse. 


My breddren, somewhah in de ’Sa’ms, King David 
says, “ All men am liahs”; an’ den he says, “ Reputa- 
tions am ohfen got widout deservin’.”” I want to in- 
vite youh t’oughts dis mawnin’ to de’ speyance ob one 
ob de liahs, showin’ de trufe ob de secon’ tex’, “ Rep- 
utations am ohfen got widout deservin’.” 

Ananias was a man—an’—he wasaliah. But he 
wahn’t a great liah. He wahn’t eben a right smaht liah. 
Des a cawmon, onery eb’ry-day liah. An’ yit, my bred- 
dren, look at Ananias to-day! See de magnillikent 
reputation ez a liah ob dat man! Why, he am de patron 
saint ob liahs, an’ wuz befo’ you an’ me wuz bohn—’ way 
back, long ’fo’ de wah. 

Now, my breddren, we ain’ tole dat Ananias was a 
habituous liah; we ain’ tole dat he eveh pehfohmed 
on’y de one lie; an’ yit he made de biggest reputation 
dat a liah or a man—de same t’ing, my breddren-* 
ebeh made. Why, my breddren, you or me tells mo’ 
lies an’ bigger lies eb’ry dey ob our lives, an’ yit what 
soht ob reputations hab we? De mos’ ob us none at all. 

Probehly we ain’ got de winnin’ ways ob ole Ananias. 
We sut'n’y kyan’t mek a leetle lie go ez fur ez he did. 
But, my breddren, it wahn’t his winnin’ ways alone dat 
raised ole Ananias to de penuckle ob fame. It wuz 
his ’mediate death. He might have lived to.be ez ole 
ez George Washin’ton an’ nebeh tole anudder lie. His 
dyin’ when he did wuz de makin’ ob him. 

An’ now, my breddren, dey is some lessons to be 
learned fum all dis. If bruddeh Caleb obeh dah am 
notable fo’ gin’rosity ; if sisteh Dinah is notable fo’ her 
meekness ; don’t you be discou’aged, my po’ “ bruddeh 
No-’count,” ’kase you is n’t notable fo’ anyt’ing. Re- 
membeh dat reputations am ohfen got widout deservin’ ; 
remembeh ole Ananias wid his mise’bul picayune lie, 
an’ do de bes’ you kin. 

An’ you white folks in de back ob de church, if 
bruddeh Samule says he t’anks de Lawd he ’s hones’; 
if bruddeh ’Rastus tells you he hates de sight ob chicken 
pie, remembeh dat King David says, “All men am 
liahs,” an’ keep youh hen-house locked. 


Charles Battell Loomis. 
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The Homesick Westerner. 


I am blessed if I ain’t hungry just to sniff the smells 
the prairie 

Stirs up when the ground in springtime is as sweet as 
Py shen 


And the meadow-larks are singing on the fence-posts — 
oh, there’s nary, 
Nary bird of any feather that can sing as well as they. 


Sing! I tell you what, these Yankees don’t know wild 
songs, never heard one 

Pouring forth like molten sunshine in a current full 
and strong, 

Till it sweeps all indoor concerts out of mind — ah, 
there ’s a bird, one 

That knows how to use his throttle till it really makes 
a song. 


Whew ! the thought of that big fellow telling all crea- 
tion round him 

ect: * he feels about the subject of green ground and 

igh, bright sky, 

Sets ‘ e section corn-field rustling in my ears, and 
then Se rpg him !) 

Sets me blinking over something that has got into my 
eye. 


There ’s a music in that rustling beats what any mo- 
ther’s daughter 
Ever sung in any oper@—that’s as sure as you are 
! 


And if you are Western-bred there ’s no breeze from 
off salt water 

That smells half so satisfying as a mile of Indian 
corn. 


Pretty landscapes made to order here, down East, 


theyg’re always praising, © 

And they callour tale “dreary,” “tame,” or “ very 
stupid 

But they never rode full gallop past the osage hedges, 
raising 


Hoofing flakes of black mud flying, running race with 
wild storm-rains. 


And they never tried the pleasure of the great dash 
through the slough-lands 
When the prairie creek boils over in a foaming lake 


of brown, 
When the hickory grove is budding, just beyond the 
buckwheat Along 


And the sky ’s all turned to beet-red where the sun ’s 
been going down. 


And they never pulled the bridle, by the wild crab- 
apples haltin ng, 

When the little knotty trees were full of buds and 
blossoms pink, 

And the air was crammed with sweetness, while the 
bees were somersaulting 

Round the honey-cups half crazy till they got a chance 
to drink. 


What ’s the use! 
acres loamy, 

And the wheat ’s all up and sprouting as if working by 
the day, 

And the poplars are done tasseling: our old place 
might not seem homy, 

And I’m down East,— got a job here,— and can’t seem 
to get away. 


The oats are planted in ten million 


Minna Smith. 
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Two Friends. 


I. 


Two friends I had, whom in my heart I bore, 

And one—the dearer — him I wounded sore,— 
Not wholly with intent to do him wrong, 

But, for all that, the shaft went straight and strong. 
Contrite I cried, when once that it had sped, 

“ Forgive, O friend, forgive, or strike me dead!” 
No word spoke he, but went his silent My 

And soon between us a world’s wideness lay. 

The shifting seas reveal no wanderer’s track ; 
Years rolled their round, and brought an exile back. 
To me? Ah,no! I knew, when then we met, 
This friend forgave — but he could not forget. 


II. 


Much to the other giving from my store, 

With but the one regret it was not more,— 

Not the poor dole that affluence rudely flings, 

From my scant store it was the gift of kings,— 

Too soon it came that with a change of lot, 

And mended fortunes, my friend knew me not. 

First a cold nod; then the inquiring bow 

That says: We ’ve met, but when, and where, and 
how ? 

Until I wondered, were this really he 

Who but as yesterday had good from me: 

Of ill the memory sure would longer live— 

This friend forgot; but he could not forgive. 


MORAL, 


Heaven in its bounty friends unto me sent; 

From some I borrowed and to others lent. 

Now this I say: If thou wouldst keep a friend, 

Of him then borrow — wouldst thou lose him, lend. 
Charles Henry Webb. 


Pad 
Crumbs from Dinner-parties. 
Happiness has been defined as havimg things ; bet- 


ter still, as having what you want; still better, as being 
able todo without what you want. @ 


HEAVEN on éafth ? It is doing work that you like to 
do, and being well paid for it. 


THE provoking part of housekeeping care is that no 
one notices if the right thing is done; they only notice 
when it is left undone. 


SoME age with faults are like the robins Lowell 


speaks of: they destroy your cherries, but,on the whole, 
you would rather have the robins than the cherries. 


SoME people’s virtue is like that of the little slum 
boy who virtuously brushed his hair with extreme 
neatness at a lady’s house to which he had been invited 
for the afternoon. The temptation to use a silver hair- 
brush, not his own, was strong enough to overcome his 
usual aversion to the cares of the toilet. 


EVERY man has as many reputations as he has 
friends. 


I AM not too proud to walk, but I am too proud to 
ride in a shabby coupé / 

HE is perfectly harmless as an enemy, but very dan- 
gerous as a friend. 


LEAE.N to forgive your neighbor as easily as you 
forgive yourself. 
Alice Wellington Rollins. 
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Good-by to the Cradle. 


Goop-By to the cradle, the dear wooden cradle, 
The rude hand of Progress has thrust it aside: 

No more to its motion, o’er Sleep’s fairy ocean, 
Our play-weary wayfarers peacefully glide ; 

No more by the rhythm of slow-moving rocker 
Their sweet, dreamy fancies are fostered and fed; 

No more to low singing the cradle goes swinging — 
The child of this era is put into bed! 


Good-by to the cradle, the dear wooden cradle,— 
It lent to the twilight a mystical charm : 
When bees left the clover, when playtime was over, 
How safe seemed this shelter fox danger and 
harm ; 
How soft seemed the pillow, how distant the ceiling, 
How weird were the voices that whispered around ; 
What dreams would come flocking as, rocking and 
rocking, 
We floated away into slumber profound. 


Good-by to the cradle, the old wooden cradle, 
The babe of the day does not know it by sight; 
When day leaves the border, with system and order 
The child goes to bed, and we put out the light. 
I bow to Progression ; I ask no concession, 
Though strewn be her pathway with wrecks of the 


Past. 
So off with old lumber, that sweet ark of slumber, 
The dear wooden cradle, is ruthlessly cast. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Conjecture. 


Suppose this letter that I toss aside, 
Half smiling at its tenderness, should be 
By some strange lot of death the very last 
He wrote to me? 


Oh, not till now was any page of his 
Thus startled with a sudden, burning tear. 
Love! pardon that my heart woke not until 
It knew this fear. 


Eva Wilder McGlasson. 


E Pluribus Unum. 


SOME years ago he used to write, 
In stanzas of this fashion, 

Brief sentimental ditties, quite 
Devoid —and full—of passion. 

His models were the usual four,— 
Praed, Locker, Dobson, Bunner ; 

His muse —selected from a score — 
Was modern and —a stunner! 


The dear muse — ah! she did n’t know 
A saga from a sonnet; 

Such knowledge found no room below 
Her small, bewitching bonnet. 

She only knew she loved the man 
Whose songs of love she carried 

Safe in her heart — and so it ran — 
A year — until they married. 


He settled down, and soon the rhymes 
Became distinctly fewer: ~ 
He still pursued the muse at times, 
A less impetuous wooer. 
He loved more wisely, not less well, 
Without a song to show it; 
And yesterday I heard him tell 
The truth: Z’m not a poet. 
Unum. 
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